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Art. I . — A Fear's Campaigning in Indian from March 1857 to 

March 1858. By Julius Medley, Captain, Bengal Engi- 
neers. London : W. Thacker and Co. 1858. 

In a former ®miber of this Review we entered into the 
history of Havelock’s Indian Campaign, and ended with a 
hope that we might he able, at some future time, to enter 
into the further deeds of that force, whieh, with some additions 
to its strength, upheld its name so nobly, when ended tlie 
generalship of Outram at the Alumli^augh. Wc now hasten to 
perform the, to us, agreeable task, and the more so, *as beyond 
tlie few pages in the book notv before us, (and these only 
relating to the latter part of the blockade,) we have not seen 
any account of the glorious defence of the Alumbaugh by the 
force under Sir James Outram. 

AVhen the Commaiider-in-Chicf left so suddenly on the 27th 
November 1857 for Cawnporo, Sir James Outram was left to 
defend the Alumbaugh with the old force, strengthened by tlie 
military train, sumo artiUerj', and H. M/s 75th. At that time 
wc do not know Tvhat the exact number of the force might be, 
but, however, it was not above 3,000 ; it frequently fluctuated, 
and latterly it came up to 4,500. 

The Alumbaugh itself is a walled enclosure of several acres 
in extent, surrounded by a strong wall, with little pagoda- 
shaped houses at the angles, and towards the road a lingo door- 
way in the centre. In the middle of the garden itself stands a 
pretty large house. The garden is situated tg the right of tlie 
road leading from Cawnporo to Lucknow, and is somewhere 
about two miles from the city itself. This then formed our 
advanced out-post, and was defended by a detachment of men 
and some guns. Behind, and about half a mile distant irom this, 
the camp was placed, stretehing in a straight line from * right 
to left of the road. In a short time, as tli^ enemy showed the^r 
teeth, various advanced batteries were erected, trenches dii§-, 
and'abattis laid down; advanced posts were also erected at 
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either flank, that on the right being the old fortress of Jellala* 
bad, which had been recently strengthened and repaired, and 
rendered capable of sustaining a defence. 

For some days the enemy left us unmolested, so that 
our brave General had some few days to make his disposi- 
tions : on the 2nd of December it became evident that the 
enemy were preparing batteries to the left of our position. 
As the days wore on, it became more and more appa- 
rent that, while we were preparing for the defensive, the 
enemy were no less determined to assume the offensive. On 
our left front the enemy could be observed busily employed 
making batteries; and men on horse-back, well attired and 
evidently men of rank, might be seen superintending the 
erection of the works. On the right front the enemy seemed to 
be more quiet ; but gradually, as time on, the enemy 

became bolder, and in addition to firing firm his guns, many 
attacks on both sides of our position were made, but always 
repulsed by us. When the force was broken up at the final 
taking of Luciknow o;ar position was intact. Captain Medley 
thus describes the state of affairs at the Alumbaugh ; — 

“ Skirmishing went on all the day long between our advanced 

* picikcts and those of the enemj”, and his distant batt(iries 

* usually blazed away a little morning and evening, but without 

* doing" very much damage. On certain days Tandy wouhL 

* screw his courage to intike an attack, and then out they 
‘ swarmed, very much in the old Delhi fashion : clouds of men 
‘ advancing in front and on both flunks, and coining on veiy 

* valiantly, until they got within grape distance of our guns, 

* when they were usually poimded by the artillery, and if they 

‘ gave a chance, charged by the cavalry. Olpherts^ battery and 
‘ the military train particularly distinguished themselves in 
‘ this Avork, and many hundreds of Pundies w^cre slain in these 
‘ attacks by those two corps.” * 

Tlie first affair we had with the enemy w’^as on the 22nd 
December, at the village of Gahilee. Information having been 
received by the General that a large body of the enemy were 
going to pass us and occupy the village of Bunnee, some six 
or seven miles in our rear, and thus to cut off our communica- 
tion with Cawnpore, about half the force moved out in the 
direction of the Dilkoosha road, towards the little village of 
Gahilee. The force marched off very early in the morning, and 
while it w^as quite dark, headed by our brave leader. On we 
marched, and just at day-break reached a tope of trees, in which 
the advanced picket ef the enemy was placed; as we approached 
this picket wo were immediately challenged, and then a 
jabbering, hallooing, and firing of random shots ensued. ' Our 
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party iimnediately divided, one part going with d hurrah after 
the enemy retreating from the garden, the other advancing 
towards tne village of Gahilee, where two guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition were taien, so that they were defeated, 
and their plans entirely destroyed for the present. Our loss 
was upon the whole very trifling, two men were killed and a 
few wounded. The 5th and the Volunteer Cavalry had nearly 
if not all the casualties, some horses were also either killed or 
wounded — upon the whole, the expedition was a most successful 
one. An elephant from the enemy got astray and caused 
no little amusement running about, but fortunately doing 
no damage to any one ; at last some of the Seikhs suc- 
ceeded in capturing and leading him away in triumph, one 
of them acting as mahout with great glee. As our task was 
completed and the object gained for which we had been striving, 
wo prepared to retire, with the Seikh Regiment of Feroze- 
porc covering the retreat in skirmishing order. We had just 
boon long enough on the ground, as it. appeared, with our small 
force, for the news of our attack had o\ddently reached Luck- 
now, and like a nest of hornets they were coming down upon 
us; as we retreated, a few round shot eaine near us, but 
failed to do any damage, and we returned to the camp in safety, 
not a little pleased at the success of our raid. 

For a few days we had a little more peace, and up to the 
12th January wc had only been attacked once at night in force, 
the Alumbaugh being the point of attack. On the 12th, 
however, there was a general attack by the enemy upon our 
position, but it terminated without their gaining any advantage. 

It was our fortune to be*, out to the left of our position, 
where II. M.’s 5tli and the Seikhs were sent to : a body of tlio 
enemy were posted in a village, from which we succeeded in 
dislodging them, but immediately behind this they conjmcncod 
pitching 24-poundcr shot, shrapnel, and grape very liberally into 
us, aiming very well for H. M.’s 5th, who w'ere lying down, 
but injuring no one. The Seikhs had two men wounded 
slightly, and two men were wounded in the Alumbaugh : one 
ofiicer had a narrow escape on the right, a round shot passing 
sufficiently near to contuse his arm. ♦ 

The repulse thus made, and the loss they had sustained, 
prevented any further demonstrations next day; hut it was 
rumoured that their third and grand final attack would be 
made on the 15th, wlien, if they did not exterminate us, the 
Lucknow pundits had it, their reign would be over. A melan- 
choly accident occurred on the evening of the 13th: ^he 
sergeant major of the military train, while going his roiiy^s, 
was caught by the rebels, and a coolie brought us in flie 
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intelligence that his head was paraded through the streets next 
day as that of a great General. The cause of this distressing 
accident is not exactly known ; it was supposed by some that he 
had got bewildered, and strayed into the enemy’s out-posts; 
others thought that he had been challenged by a picxet of 
the Seikhs, and, being bewildered by their challenge, mistook 
them for the enemy, and went away in the direction of the 
rebels, thinldng he had just escaped from them. 

The attack wliich was expected on the 15th January did not 
take place ; but on the 16th a general attack was made by the 
rebels on both right and left flanks, but they were repulsed with 
loss at both points. On the right they charged a pithet eucamp(^d 
at a battery we were erecting, but in which no guns were, a fact 
the rebels were doubtless as well aware of as ourselves. The 
picket had to retire to their entrenchments, and on a dense 
body of the rebels came, headed by a bravo leader on a horse, 
and fantastically dressed ; he was quickly popped off his horse. 
The Seikh Hegiment^ of Ferozeporc having received notice, 
and being close at hand, nislicd along at the double, and with 
the picket succeeded in driving the enemy from the place. In 
their hasty flight they left two of their number wounded near 
the entrenchment. One of them was alive and sensible, with 
severe injuries of his legs ; ho had a red spot on his foi'chead, 
the ]nark of Muhabeer, the god of w^ar ; the mark was a fresh < 
one, and, doubtless, before the attack, these men had been invok- 
ing success on their enterprise from Mahabeer, the monkey 
god, and god of war ; this man was apparently only a soldier. 
Tlie second prisoner wc brought in seemed in a worse state 
than the other, and he turned out to be the leader, and with 
another officer wc went up to where he lay, to see if life still 
remamed. He had on a ^^meerzai,” with white piping made 
in the^ European fashion, which, on being taken off, showed 
beiiealh the coarse red serge clothes of a religious devotee. 
He apparently seemed dying from a series of injuries which ho 
had received ; both of his eyes had been cut out by sword cuts, 
a piec'e of Kis skull sliced off and lying loose, his tbigh bone was 
also fractured, and ho had some other injuries besides : he 
gradually sliowed signs of animation, and he was taken into 
the kSc'ikn camp to try and extract information from. 

When leading his force on so bravely, he was attired as 
Hunoomaun, with a curious hat on, and a tail behind him, 
made of twisted cane, with a flag attached to it. The cap was 
t&en by the men ^)f Her Majesty’s 90th, who formed the 
pi^]:et, and the SeikhS got the tail into their possession — ^they 
a^vboth now, or were, in the possession of Her Majesty’s 9.0th, 
kept as troplii^ of the defeat. 
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The origin of this rash attempt was reKrious fanaticism ; the 
leader personified the god of war. His foUowers had evidently- 
wound themselves up to the highest pitch of religious enthu- 
siasm, and probably had themselves besides drugged with 
bhang ; indeed, when the common soldier was interrogated as 
to who was the leader, ho replied Mahabeer, and most likely 
they fancied that the real god had for the time entered the body 
of their leader, who, to do him justice, showed a bravery worthy 
of a better cause. lie was very penitent, and owned to being 
the spiritual leader of the insurgents ; he was a Brahmin of the 
dhoobie class, but some of our Seikh spies, who saw and 
spoke to him in Lucknow, averred that he was the leader of the 
insurgents round about us. In reply to inquiries, ho sometimes 
said he was in the 9th, sometimes in the 22nd N. 1. — ^the evidence 
seemed to be in favor of his having been in the 22iid N. I.* 

On the next day we had a false alarm. On the 18th the 
camp was quiet enough, but it was said that on the 19th 
the grand attack woidd take place. The leader of the rebels, 
who was OTir prisoner, advised us to be on our guard ; but he 
said that, although there were upwards of 200,000 soldiers in 
Lucknow, there were in I'cality none, for that they were 
only so in name, and that they were all arrant cowards. 
The anticipated attack did not come off* however, and it was 
•then rumoured that the rebels were nearly at their wit\s end, 
being without proper leaders, or any combined plan of offensive 
operations. It was also said that they were greatly annoyed at 
the loss of their si^iritual leader, that the shops of Imcknow 
■were? closed when the news arrived, and tliat a general looting 
match took place, a queer Avay of showing grief. 

On the 2l8t four Seikh Cavalry were reported lo have given 
themselves up, and it was said that fifty more wanted to come in. 
The rebels were said to be anxious to come in also, but wanted 
their former rights restored to them, in fact, the sfatifs quo ante, 

. helium. The Begum was said to be also willing to come in, if 
her life and the life of her ©on were spared. ^ * 


* The future history of tlicse men may not be nnintcrestinp;’. Sir .Fames Ontraiii 
allowed them to remain with tlie Itc^gimeiit of Ferowporo under Dr. Brown. Tlio 
sepoy died, Init the leader recovered, wtis taken with tJic Seikh camp to Luck- 
now, and remained in their camp during the final taking. He was made over to the 
civil authorities, condemned to death, bnt recommended to mercy by Miijor Barrow, 
who was ma^le acqnamte<l with the circumstances of the case. The liist time we 
heard of him he was sent to his village, in truth he could do no fiirtlier harm. 
He was known in the camp as Bedeekedas Hunooiiiaiiii, and the origin of his name 
is too good a joke to pass unrecorded. In the <leHi)atch or notice of the attack he was 
described .‘is advancing bedecked as Hunoomaiin, tb.is proftably was not very distii^'f- 
ly written, for it was transformed into Betleekedas Hunoomaim when it was 
by tiic authorities. This man possessed grc.at iidbience, and was really the spiritJ^* 
leader of the Hindoos. He is said to have received lis, 2<J0 a day. 
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The last attack seems to have dig3ii:ited the rebels not a 
little, for on the 22iid we were not disturbed, the only event, 
beyond the usual firing from our batteries and theirs, being 
that of a few sowars having been seen hovering in our rear, 
and some of them being cut up. II. M.’s 34th, some of the 
Rifles, and twelve gxms were reported to have arrived at Bunnee, 
and to be coming into camp, the first appearance of the 
beginning of the end — ^the final taking of Lucknow. The 23rd 
passed over quietly enough. The 34th and Rifles did not come 
in, but a party from our camp went out instead to Bunnee to 
convey the provisions they had brought thus far with them ; 
it was reported that the 34th were to remain at Bunnee, and 
the Rifles at some place nearer Cawnpore. Between this and 
the 25th there was a state of comparative quiet, but it was 
reported that the rebels had carried tlieir ammunition across 
the canal bridge of the Cawnpore road, a sign of coming 
fear and of their intention to concentrate themselves in the 
city itself. Indeed, from all accounts, they were now pretty 
frightened, for it was also reported that 8,000 men had gone 
home under their Chiefs, aiid that the Begum wauled to come 
into our camp, but was prevented by the belt of desperate men 
around us. It was also rumoured that a vakeel had gone oft’ to 
the Cominandcr-in-Chief. 

It seemed pretty clear from all that could be learned, that^ 
we were now only fighting with the mutinous sepoys, who, 
their fate being sealed, were desperate as an Asiatic can be. 
The events of the next few dfiys were so meagre that we have 
nothing of moment to rec^ord. On the 2nth an unfortunate 
coolie Avas struck by a round shot at the loft advanced village, 
and the poor Oude villager, Avho hud only hoeii laboring as a 
Avorking man,* Avas soon minus an arm. On the 29th we had 
very little firing from the enemy; it aaus said that the city w^as 
in great c.onfusion, and the people in groat consternation, say- 
ing that it was of no use to resist the English. 

Tlie natives in Lucknow hiwl it that Bareillj^ was taken. Two 
drivers of a gun battery and a native doctor of the 2nd Oudo 
Irregulars came in Avith the usual story of imprisonment and 
oscai)o. There can be no doubt of the occasional truth of the 
statement, but the number of escapes from imprisonment must 
have been very large, to judge from appearance ; but in truth 
the Asiatic saw then that ours was the Avinning side, and 

* Tliis mat! recovered perfect! v. The Medical Officer who attended him and 
th'’ SiipcriiitendiTig SurgeOu recommended him to Sir J. Oiitrani for a pension. We 
, ii/a. jTwarda General Orders that Gungoo (which was his name) hud been 

iRusioncd by S<Sr<'i*nn‘cnt, an act of generosity, and likewise of justice, *to this 
^^poor villager nq^ed in our service. 
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accordingly they came to us in numbers, when our success 
was certain. 

What a curious psychical study thcAsiatic is ! To him patriotism 
is an unknown worA. How ready the discontented, the disaffected, 
and the truly vagabond were, when the winning side seemed to 
be that of the rebels, to hunt to the death, torture, and up-root 
whole families of our countrymen with a persevering blood- 
thirstiness perhaps never before seen since time was. Then came 
a period when there can^be no doubt of our success, and it is 
astonishing with what zest the natives often assisted us to 
promote our dominion and re-establish order. But lot us be just 
also, for during the time of the rebellion they could do no other 
in many cases, but go with the stream and give adhesion and 
obedience to the governing power, whatever that power might be. 
We never believed that the muiinj^ was a popular one, but when 
anarchy became paramount, what could the people do, but go 
wdth the stream and obey those in power. It must have struck 
the people of most villages and the inhabitants of most towns that 
in those dreadful days, wdion not only European rule*., but the very 
face of an European was not to be s^en, the chances of our reco- 
vering our raj were very remote indeed ; yet that to the great 
mass oi‘ the pc^ople the abolition of the British rule Wiis a boon, 
we do not believe and cannot admit. To the designing hunter 
^fter power, the descendants of some formeu* rulers, the laiiatical 
Hindoo 01* ^lulioinedan, and the luwh'ss hudmash, llio change 
was doubtless a welcome one, hut the abolition of order re- 
acted on the well-disposed, and they must have found in the new 
(jovernmeiit that sprung up, wdth their frequent forced subsidies 
and the want of order and lust of phmder in their Ibllow ers, 
a sorry substitute for our Govcrimiont, which, with all its 
admitted imperfections in detail, is based on those princi])les 
of truth and justice which belong to a nation professing the 
Christian rehgion. 

On the Ist February we had a false alarm; as the enemy 
were observed in great force near tlic Alumbaugb on the 
Dilkoosha road, it was said that they would attack us, and 
that while we were out, the natives in camp woidd fire our 
tents. False alarms were very prevalent at this time, for next 
day we had a false alarm. The Moulvie, who w^as noiv said to 
be leading the force against us, had, it was said, been in 
confinement, and had promised, if released, to drive us back into 
the Ganges ; but it was also said that, when released, ho ran off 
as fast as he could. 

Little of consequence occurred for the ifext few days, bub>i9s 
usual in cases of little work, rumour with her many tong ^ 
was busy. The spies brought intelligenc <3 that tw^elve regiment 
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had gone away to fight in other parts of Oude, and twelve 
regiments remained. 

The Begum, liberal in her distress, sent a khilut to Maun 
Singh of lyzabad, and ordered him to go and fight against 
Jung Bahadoor’s force, which was steadily progressing towards 
Lucknow. 

The Moulvie still held aloof and sulked ; he had also some 
presents sent to him from the Begum, but he refused to go to 
the Kaiser Baugh to see the Begum, or to be reconciled to her 
ill any way— doubtless lie was savage at his imprisonment and 
at the slight thrown upon him. The Moulvie, like many other 
able men, was only respected in dangerous times apparently. 

It was also reported that the entrenclimcnts recently occu- 
pi(3d by us had been levelled to the ground. It was said that 
there was a talk of pending negotiations in the city. 

The Begum waxed more and more liberal as her danger 
increased, for she offered to all landholders •who would come 
and fight in her behalf two years' free tenure of land. 

On ihe 13th February it was reported that !Maim Singh had 
retiumed to Lucknow, and .that 2,000 men out in the district 
had also returned. Nothing disturbed the routine in camp, no 
attacks, but the usual firing from the hostile batteric's continued. 
H. M.’s 75th Bcgiment were ordered ofl‘ to Kussowlie, their old 
station, on this day, and marched off the next. This about the< 
last of the Delhi force in the field got quiirtcrs, but poor old 
Havelock’s force was still in the face of the enemy. 

On the 15th the enemy summoned up sufficient courage to 
again act on the aggressive. This time they at tacked the extreme 
left; a European soldier and a native artilleryman were the 
casualties on this occasion, the Eui'opean was only wounded, but 
the native was killed. Humours were afloat in camp that 
the rebels were again threatening Cawnporc. 

On the 18th February the enemy again attacked us, but tliis 
time it was a night attack that they favored us with. It 
lasted four hours, and the din and tumult during that period 
was of the 'most unparalleled character : mingled with the roars 
of cannon and the firing of musketry might be heard the 
usual jabbering of the mighty host, the hum of an Asiatic 
horde — ^wliich once heard is not easily forgotten, and which, 
instead of carrjdng to you the idea of order, makes you believe 
that every one is acting on his own authority, and wants his 
neighbor beside him to do the same as himself. 

If this huge unwieldy mass did not perform deeds of valour 
and behave itself in kn exejiiplary manner, their Moulvies, Goo- 
and buglers did. The buglers kept incessantly sounding 
advance and the double in their — alas! — obdurate ' ears. 
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The Moulvies were roaring themselves hoarse, and the Gooroos 
of the Hindoos were sounding their conch shells, but all would 
not do ; and they retired after their four hours’ hard work, well 
mauled, while we had only two men wounded. 

Tlie scene was altogether a novel, and a most impressive 
and grand one. The night was dark, and only illuminated 
by the myriads of flashing light, principally from the etiemy’s 
large front, and caused by the discharge of their mus- 
kets ; then came the sharp rattle of their immense volleys, 
mingled with the flash and the hoarse boom of our gims from the 
Alumbaugh, while we stood still awaiting the advance of the 
immense hordes collected around us ; but by and bye the din 
waxed fainter, the terrific fire lessened, and evidently relieved 
by their truly great exertions, they retired, and thought them- 
selves very brave fellows indeed. 

The exertions they so perseveringly made were followed up 
next day (I8th February) by another attack upon our position. 
We were out with a portion of the force* for three hours in the 
sun, and felt very fatigued and exhausted after it — ^we felt 
in any thing but an amiable Inood towards the rebels. 
Tliey annoyed us a good deal with 9-pounder shot from a 
horse battery, but it ended v\i& usual in our maintaining our 
position. 

Up to the 25 Ih February troops had been gradually arriving, 
the 7th Hussars, Hodson’s Horse, the 1st IJengal Fusiliers, and 
a battery of Horse Artillery having arrived, and on the 25th 
the whole Cavalry, the Horse Artillery, and nearly all our Right 
lirigade went out to the right to try and catch a couple of 
horsed guns which had been annoying us lately. We perfectly 
succeeded bringing in a 9-pounder gun and a 24-poundor 
howitzer, with 12 horses belonging to them, and we succeeded 
in killing a great many of the enemy besides. Towards the 
left of us a heavy fire was kept up as we advanced on the right ; 
with some of the Horse Artillery and the Seikhs the village 
was taken with a hurrah, the enemy scampering away. But 
the hottest work took place nearer Jellalabad, .,nei*e our force 
in most part advanced to capture the guns. Our casualties 
for the day were four men lolled and thirty-two wounded, 
upwards of twenty horses were also disabled. Our casualties 
were principally caused by musketry fire from trees, the 
sepoys having liit uj)on this mode of fighting, at last they were 
dislodged principally by grape shot, but not without having 
caused no little trouble. This was not* the first time they had 
tried firing down from trees. When the Commander-in-Chief^ 
relieved Lucknow, the enemy tried the same plan at 
Mahomed Bagh. 
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On the same evening, about 5 p. m., the enemy, doubtless not 
a little enraged at the loss they had sustained, commenced a 
most terrific fire of musketry upon our position to the right, 
which continued until 3 next morning. They attacked us 
repeatedly on that side, and were always repulsed with loss ; 
the rumour next day in camp was to the efiect that in two days 
they would exterminate us. Meanwhile we were cheered by the 
news that lirigadier General Franks had attacked Sultanpore 
and taken twenty guns, nine of them being of large calibre, 
without losing a single man. It was also said that PeeFs 
battery, with the 42nd and 93rd, were in camp some few miles 
off. The Commander- iu-Chief arrived in the camp, collecting in 
our rear, and on the 1st March he paid oi\r camp a visit, again 
returning to his carnp-^ some miles off. The enemy were very 
quiet, and it was rumoured among us that they were deserting 
the city in large numbers. 

On the 3rd March, the Commander-in-Chief, with the 42nd, 
34th, 38th, 53rd, 93rd, and Coke’s Pifles, ten troops of 
artillery, and a large body of cavalry, marched past. This 
imposing force, although quite near, was scarcely discernible 
from a heavy shower of rain. In a very short time we heard’, 
to our surprise, his guns and musketry on our right flank, 
and they proceeded on to the Dilkoosha, overcoming iiQ. 
obstacles, capturing two guns, and having only a few slightly ^ 
wounded. Doubtless the easy manner in which the force got 
so far in advance was owing to the Commander-in-Chief not 
having halted, but pushed his troops ou, as the enemy most 
likely calculated on his joining our force first and then mai'ch- 
ing on. 

It was nunoured in our camp tliat Brigadier General Walpole’s 
division marched the next day with tlie siege train and all the 
cavalry. It was said that the cavalry were to cross the Goomtoe 
and cut up all fugitivyi. We were also told that the Com- 
mandcr-iii-Chief was not taking the Martiniere, for while it was 
in possession of the enemy, they could not place their guns so 
well against us. We also heard that the enemy were flying 
fujlga the city, in great numbers. 

^n the 5th March came the first sjTnptom of the breaking up 
of our force. Sir James Outram left us on that day to take 
charge of a division, the Command devohdng upon Brigadier 
Franklyn. On the same night Maude’s Battery left us, and 
on the evening of the 6th the Governor left us also. The 
evenings were now . mttcli quieter, although the gmis of the 
Co?amander-in-Chief’fe force had been saying very little, but 

Af ? batten^ were preparing; so we lived in daily expectation. 

V^‘hearing i jj^aid roar. 
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On the 10th March the Alumbangh and ourselves had 
suddenly to part company, for we also had now received our 
notice to quit, and had to ma]Sh on a dai*k cold night to the 
Dillcoosha, arriving there on the morning of the 11th. Before 
we arrived at our destination, we had to lie down a little, as we 
could not make our way to our position in the dark, and might 
have found ourselves on the guns ol‘ the enemy. In the 
morning, as the light came in, wc saw the vast Army in its 
tents, truly a cheering sight to us, who had been accustomed to 
a small force battling against vast hordes, but here at last 
seemed something commensurate with England’s greatness and 
renown. ^ 

Here then may be said to end our actual experience of 
the Alumhaiigh. After wc left, the i^> 7Sth Highlanders, 
Madras Fusiliers, and some Artillery held tlieir own nobly 
against a dcterinincd attack of the enemy. At lust they also 
were ordci’cd to advance and liem in the rebels, but owing to 
some misconception of the leader of the ^forec', an Officer since 
dead, the object was not attained. And tlius quietly and by 
piecemeal was this force broken up, which had so arduously 
defended its position before Lucknow for so long a period. 
We use the word arduously with great confidence, for most 
of the force was incessantly on the qni vUr, and the camp was 
in many respects like the standing one before Sebastopol, for, 
although in point of bravery, our enemy was iiot to be com- 
pared to the liussiaiis, yet in point of annoyance and prepara- 
tion, we probably were as much put about as was our enemy 
in its standing camp in the Crimea. 

Wc need not follow our victorious array, step by step, througli 
the siege of imeknow, imtil the final taking of the city, ^yit\l 
its enormous defences, but cowardly defenders: these events 
have been often described. Wo will content ourselves wn'th 
some few concluding sketches of camp life and character at the 
Alumbaugh. 

And first of our br 4 ve General, whose merits .every one 
is aware of, and whose generosity to bis soldiers, and care of 
them is only equalled by his rare abnegation .of self, and 
the way in whidh he avoids pushing Iximsclf before the public 
gaze. Of him it may be said, if it can be said of any one in a 
public capacity, that he was beloved by every one, and no trait 
in his character stands forth more pre-eminently than the 
manner in which he tries to advance ‘the interests of, and prove a 
true friend to, those whose merits have .entitled them to his 
favorable opinion. Of his bravery it is Scarcely necessarw to 
speak, yet we would allude to his charging at the 
of the Volunteer Cavalry during the battle of MungarwiS;^ 
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and with his stick knocking down the retreating rebels. 
At our attacks he was generally seen riding to the front, with 
his heavy massive face, quit^nnconcemed apparently, and 
with his never-failing cheroot m his mouth, which was gene- 
rally rather well chewed than well smoked. He was as cool as if 
he were on parade. 

Of his arrangements at the Alumbaugh no one can speak 
but ill terms of the highest praise, when with scarcely 3,000 
men at first he successfully kept his position. All felt, from 
the complete and thorough manner in which preparations for 
defence against the eneiny were made, that they were under the 
control of a master mind, a^ of one who, while he was, in 
questions of duty and discipline, the rigid General, was also the 
amiable private gend^an and the kind and indulgent friend of 
the soldier. It is strange after all that Sir James Outram has 
done, that higher honors haA^e not been heaped upon him, but so 
much that is done by him is expected of him, that less notice 
is taken of his deeds, than if he were a less notable public man. 
Higher than all the honors he has or can possess, must be his 
conviction that those who have been under him both respect 
and revere his many groat and amiable qualities. 

As regards food, wc were better ofi* than in the Residency ; 
but yet were far from perfection beyond our rations. Little was 
to be had, and we were for a long time badly of^ as regards* 
what in England arc termed luxuries, but Avhich in India 
are real necessaries — fowls, eggs, beer, wine, and cheroots. 
But gradually, as our position became established, and the 
villagers round about saAv that we WTre willing to pay for 
Avhat we got, a bazaar sprung up, wdiile the Baboos, whose love 
of gain is greater than their fear of danger, avowedly great as 
that is, brought over supplies of good things from Cawiipore at 
exorbitant prices, but still .consisting of articles wdiich we were 
glad to get at any price. The bazaar soon became a very 
stirring place, a fashionable lounge in fact ; lots of soldiers in 
easy undress, with their short cutty pipes in their mouths, might 
be seen wandering about the street of little tents, buying 
tobacco, pipes, &c., with an officer here and there ambitious of 


investing in cheroots, wmc, or brandy. * 

Upon the whole, the soldiers seemed to enjoy themselves 
despi^ their hard work at the Alumbaugh, for their supplies 
of .^tiiiing were often arriving, and their rations, to which they 
. already accustomed, were very plentiful. To the officers 
food was scarcely so palatable. Many officers with 
m for the comfortable had huts built of mud, some of twigs 
wooden rafters and supporters, and the architectural designs 
of the most fanciful description ; yet on two points 
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they generally agreed — those of comfort and warmth. The 
soldiers were encouraged to h§^ cheerful by having games got 
up by subscription among^me officers, but their greatest 
amusement was riding aboutnn sorry little ponies, country 
tats, which they picked up for a trifle. Had the General 
wished his force to be a niounted one, he could have a goodly 
number of the equine species in camp, and lots of soldiers will- 
ing, although scarcely able to ride them, although, as they 
rushed past in twos, running races on the native saddle, they 
seemed to think themselves pretty able too. The most irksome 
thing for all was the state of preparation you had to be in, 
for night atta(‘>ks necessitating your generally lying down in 
your clothes, for when a night alarm took place, regiments were 
formed in front of their tents so quickly. that dressing was out 
of the question. The cold, too, to us at first insufficiently clad, 
was very trying, especially in the mornings ; we shivered and 
stood against an old wall to catch the cheering rays of the sun ; 
but, upon the whole, the change was mfinitoly better when 
compared with the Baillie Guard. The camp at night was a fine 
sight : you had the tents of our soldiery in front, and those of 
the officers behind, with a general quiet pervading them : a few 
soldiers in groups walking about conversing, while behind was 
the hum of the vast native army of followers, singing, jabbering, 
and enjoying tliemselvcs to their hearts’ content. Ilut, upon the 
whole, tliey wore a rather noisy set, especially when they struck 
up some native air, with perhaps twenty vocal performci's, and 
a good many tom-toms : mingled with their hubbub was the 
cry of that ill-ntiturcd, but much-praised animal, the camel, 
whose cry is literally a lieart-rcnding one. Here you would hear 
an elephant some distance off trumpeting, there a troop of 
jackals woidd he whoop, whoop, whooing,” and the general 
din would bo enlivened by the pertinacious braying of the hosts 
of dhohies’ jackasses. We lost many ja, night’s rest from the 
latter, and often vowed to he the death of them. 

The native army w^as composed of cooks, dhobies, syces, dooly- 
bearers, &c., all indispensable, but of the whole the dOoly-bcarc^rs 
were the most notable ; their numbers were pretty great, and, 
indeed, they and their doolies formed no small feature of our camp, 
and among these doolies they lived. Ever ready, ever willing, 
they, a poor humble race, deserve a passing tribute for their ser- 
vices in this campaign. Often exposed to danger, wounded and 
killed, as we have known them to he, yet, as a rule, theykept 
true to us, aAd in the terrific rush into Lucknow under Have- 
lock, those who reached the Residency, equally with ourselve|L 
had .to run the gauntlet of that fearful fire and arduous struf|K | 
which at last terminated in our reaching the beleaguered garrfS*^, 
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— ^poor fellows, they had to take their chance of wounds equally 
with ourselves. All honor to^iose huinble bees in the great 
hive, without whom we wou|Bkften have had many a poor 
European, helpless from diseas^or wounded by the enemy, left 
behind to a fate we shudder to think of, for were we to tell of 
our greatest fear, it was that wo would fall alive and helpless 
into the hands of the enem)'- — ^the thought of this often threw a 
dismal shade across our not too imaginative mind. It is pleas- 
ing in the dismal record of native treachery and bloodshed 
to record one bright phase in the history of the Mutin 3 \ We 
willingly record it also as we believe it is not undeserved. 

We must bear testimony to the bravery of our troops, and 
the gallantry and courage of our officers, and in doing so, there 
is brought to our mind a very brave act which we did not 
record as we ought to have done in our running narrative (jf 
the blockade. Major Gordon of the 75th, having charge of an 
advance battery to our left during one of the attacks, saw the 
sepoys coming on to attack his post with loud exultant cries, 
apparently sure of their prey'. The Major told his men to 
keep out of sight and resc^rve their fire of musketry' and grape ; 
the enemy, by their cries and confidence, seemed to think that 
wo had either deserted or were deserting our post, so on they 
boldly camc^ — ^hang went the guns loaded with grape, killing a 
number, and totally routing the enemy. ^ 

One scene We saw is worth recording in these scraps of 
camp life, which shows that, if natives behaA^e tliemselves in 
such a waj^ as to gam our esteem, they arc not neglected 
by us. Licutenant-ColoTU!! Olpherrs, whose name is sjmo- 
iiymous with courage, intrepidity and daring, had one of 
his native drivers killed in one of the attacks made upon 
ns, and in one of our evening rides Ave obscrv(jd this poor 
man’s funeral proceeding along with one European Officer 
among the throng, his commanding officer : it was a graceful 
tribute to a departed faithful servant 6f our Government, 
in troublous times, and we .have no doubt AA'^as much observed 


and appreciated by the natives as such. 

At the extrome right of our position was tlie post of the Seikhs 
in a half ruined village, and on one of the houses was a rather 
tall turret, on which was placed a large telescope for the 
purpose of observing the movements of the enemy ; this was 
a favorite resort of the officers of the camp, who used to 


ooniemp to see Avhat was going on, and to hear the news 
from Tijeutenant-Colojicl Brasycr, the Commanding Officer of 
Seikhs, who had generally spies out, and whose news Avas 
ji/^icntly very important. This officer, Avho has deservedly 
^ m to a high fNOsition by his talents and hard service, had, 
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from his knowledge of the native language and character, 
a wonderful knack of eliciting informatiou from natives — 
consequently his turret was scene of many a pleasant 
gossip. 

Space will not permit of our entering upon the deeds of 
regiments individually or their several brave leaders, nor is 
it necessity that we should do so, as their deeds are known 
to the world at large.* In these days of medals and clasps, it 
appears to us that the exertions of this force merited a clasp, 
lint when Havelock’s force has no distinctive mark until it 
enters Lucknow — the whole mark of that force, up to the rescue 
of the garrison, being the Iiiditi Medal, and after that period 
one clasp, with Ijucknow u])on it — ^we need not wonder at 
Outram’s defence of the Alumbaugh sharing a like fate. We 
liave attempted to fill u]) a small gap in the history of tlie 
^lutiny, which may be of some little sor\dc(‘ to future historians. 
We believe that the story of Outrain at the Alumbaugh, well 
told for years to coinc, will form one of the brightest spots in 
our annals of the Indian Campaign of 185^-58. 

• 

♦Tlie troops that defended Alunihaiifrh were Olphcrtvs’ and Maude’s baftery, 
with f)crhjips another — wc scarcely rmdJcct m»w, Mililary Train and Volunteer 
Cavahy, Her Majesty’s 5th, 7*5tJi, 78th, 844h, and 90tli Lii>ijt Infantn, Scikli Kcgi- 
Bieut of i’crozeporc, and soinc Madras fcjappcrs and Miners. 
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Art. II. — Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
i/rito the Progress and Prospect, and the best means to he 
adopted for Promotion of European Colonisation and 
Settlement in India, especially in tlie Hill Districts and 
healthier climates of that Couniry, as W 3 II as for the 
extension of our Commerce with Central Asia , , Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, August 9, 1859. 

The Select Oemmittees, appointed by the House of Commons 
in the Sessions of 1858 and the first Sessions of 1859, to inquire 
into the progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted 
for the promotion of European Colonisation and Settlement in 
India, made from time to time five several Reports of the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them ; but the latter of these Com- 
mittees came to a premature decease on the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament in April 1859 without having made any final 
Report upon the result of the inquiry. 

The present Parliament appointed a new Committee, consisting 
of the following Members, uiz, : — Messrs. William Ewart, Heniy 
llaillie, Gregson, Kinnaird, Knight, Lowe, Arthur Mills, Richard- 
son, Dan by Seymour, John Benjamin Smith, Vansittart, ViUiers, 
Sir Erskinc Perry, and Colonel Sykes, all of whom had sat upon 
the former Committee of 1859, to whom were referred thd 
evidence reported by the former Committees. This last Com- 
mittee, after taking further evidence, made their final Report 
upon the whole on the 9th of August last. 

We must confess that the effect produced upon us by a first 
perusal of this Rejiort was a feeling of disappointment. The 
Committee appeared to us not to have bottomed most of the 
subjects into the investigation of which they had dived. Inde- 
cision in opinion and hesitation in suggestion characterised some 
portions of the Report, while in others conclusions were jumped 
to from wliat seemed to be very insufficient premises. We are, 
however, inclined to belie™ that the over- wrought expectation 
entertained’ by the Indian ]Pfclic of what a Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Indian grievances would bring forth, rather than any failure 
of industry or ability on the part of the Committee, has been the 
cause of our dissatisfaction. The organism of Indian society is 
so intricate that it cannot be understood from any merely 
telescopic observation. Patient and searching inquiry on the 
spot is needed : and perhaps the best use that we can make of 
the Report before us is to point to it as showing the necessity for 
k>cal Commission to elicit information which has escaped 
l^^^uiotice of a Committee sitting in London; and to arrive at 
Jrtainty upon questions, with respect to which that Committee 
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has, in many instances, rather disclosed a doubt than formed a 
judgment. ^ 

We cannot deny, however, that the Committee have done 
excellent service by setting at rest, in a very decided manner,' 
a discussion which, as long as it remained open, involved danger 
to the fortunes of many an industrious English laborer. The 
Committee “think it proper to commence their Report by a 

* restriction, obvious to almost eveiy one, of the sense in which 

* Colonisation must be applied to India. Though sanctioned in 
‘ its application to that country by modem usage, and by such 
‘ high authority as that* of Lord Metcalfe, the term ‘ Colonisa- 
^ tion’ must, in this instance, clearly be limited to a class of supe- 

* rior settlers, who may, by their enterprise, capital, and science, 

‘ set in motion the labor, and develop the resources of India.” 
The Committee go on to remark, that . “ the inducements to a 
‘ settlement of the working classes of British Isles are not 
‘ generally to be found in India. Those inducements are high 
‘ wages, the facility of obtaining land at auicasy rate ; the enjoy- 
‘ ment of a constitution framed after thft of the mother-coun- 
' try ; a temperate climate, and the prospect of forming a part 
‘ of a community speaking our language and conforming to our 
‘ manners and customs. Thei^ettlement of India took place at 
^ a period of remote antiquity. Its lands have mostly been 
•appropriated ; the wages of labor are low ; its Government is 
' absolute ; its climate is generally unfavorable to the perma- 

* nent residence and increase of the British race, and to labor in 
‘ the open air ; and its usages, languages, and religions are 
‘ strange and repulsive to the English laborer. For these 
' reasons, and in accordance with the testimony laid before 

them, your Committee are of opinion, that India cannot com- 
‘ pete with the boundless regions of America or Australia as 
‘ a home for the laboring emigrant.” 

Wo are grateful to those who have, by such plain-speaking, 
saved us from the prospect wliich the assertions of a class of 
writers, who sought safety from a repetition of the .horrors of 
1857 in planting British communities here and there through- 
out India, threatened, if uncontradicted, to present to us, of 
deluded English villagers burying their hopes and their children 
under the jungle mifisma of Bengal or the fierce hot winds 
of the Upper Provinces. Labors have not been fruitless, 
which have produced a paragraph fraught wdth so much prac- 
tical good sense as is to be found in that which we have 
quoted ; and it is therefore in no carping spirit, but softly 
with a view to profit, that we proceed to notice some of 
particulars in which we consider the Report defective or unsatyf 
factory. 


P 
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The Committee, after repudiating “ Colonisation,” recommend 
“Settlemeny* limited to the capital and skill-endowed classes, 
by the following general description of its results : — 

“ It is stated by witnesses generally, that wherever Euro- 
‘ peans have settled, a marked improvement in the country has 
* followed ; the various products of the land have been developed, 
^settlers have taken the lead in introducing steam navigation, 
^ and in discovering its indispensable auxiliaries, coal and iron; 
‘ in the extension of roads, and in generally lowering the cost of 
^ production. 

“It is justly observed by Mr. Marsham,* that, from their 
‘intercourse with the people, settlers must naturally know 
‘ more what is passing in their minds than the agents of the 
‘ Government : the position of the settlers rendering tliem vigi- 
‘lant and interested observers of the tendency of native 
‘ opinion. 

“Whore they reside, the rate of interest, often exorbitantly 
‘high, becomes reduced. The circulation of ready money is 
‘extended, and a steady rise takes place in the rate of wages. 

“Another good effect 6f settlement is its tendency to pro- 
‘ mote the maintenance of order. A large extension of the num- 
‘ber of settlers over India woul# bo a considerable guarantee 
‘against any future insun’cction, and would tend to lessen the 
‘necessity for maintaining our expensive army.” * 

Now, without denying the truth of a single statement in 
the above passage, we complain that the lie port is defective in 
putting by, altogether unnoticed, the hotly-contested contro- 
versy : whether the signs of improvement, alluded to as attendant 
upon the presence of the European settler in India, are faithful 
indicia of a real increase in the prosperity and happiness of 
those among whom he has fixed his dwelling, or only of a state 
of things changed for the better merely as regards the author 
of the change. This controversy is not maintained against 
the settler merely by Hindoo and Mahomedan journalists, who 
might be supposed to echo the sentiments of native zemin- 
dars, jealous of a class of neighbors who rival their influence 
and dispute’ their power. One of those journalists has recently 
pointed attention to the following extracts from an official 
p£^er addressed to Government by Mr. Sconce, while Judge of 
,^^ddca, a district abounding with indigo planters, and where, 
-fierhaps, the sort of civilisation which the European settler 
' carries with liim is farther advanced than in any other district 
in^India. 

So is John Marshman, of the Friend of India, styled throughout the 
trieport. 
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Mr. Sconce writes : — 

Possibly, the main cause of objection to the cultivation of indigo is 
ascribable to the losses it entails, the sufficiency and quality of the crop 
being precarious, and the unliquidated advances being an irredeemable 
burden. It is admitted that planters cannot cultivate indigo by their 
hired laborers. They cannot make it pay. The returns do not remune- 
rate them with sufficient profit over and above the expenses of labor. 
Planters, therefore, prefer to throw the expenses of cultivation on the 
ryots. Planters pay for the crop, ryota give tlieir labor to produce the 
crop; hut have we groimds to assume that the ryot succeeds in a crop 
which the planters fail in ? Tlie precarious nature of the crop there is no 
contesting : and an enquiry of greater interest cannot be suggested than 
that of ascertaining both, whether the I’yot’s absolute share of one yearns 
crop be a just return to him for that year, and whether it he sufficient to 
cover the losses he incurs in a scries of years. Some planters, it is said, 
take four bundles, some take six bundles of cut plant to the Kupcc ; and 
whether it be from generosity that one confines himself to the lower rate, 
or from right that the other enforces the higher, it is understood that, 
generally speaking, ryots arc never in a condition to relieve themselves 
from balances written against them in the factory accounts. 

But, as I understand, the connection of the jilanter and ryot is not 
simply that of a cultivator working upon the advances of a capitalist. 
The planter is not, and yet is, the cultivator. He selects the land; he 
directs and coininds the ploughing, and the sowing, and the weeding. The 
land is ** his cultivation,” and the ripened crop is cut for his vats. Un- 
questionably, by the energy and attention of the planter, the land is likely 
to be better tilled, and the crop more profluctive; but it is more in place 
ib consider, whether the interference which he exercises, and the right he 
asserts, are compatible with Ids abnegation of the responsibility of a 
cultivating fanner, wdtli the freedom and rights of the ryot, and the 
adequate remuneration of the ryots enforced, but, possibly, judiciously 
directed labor. An advance of two Rupees a beegab cannot justify the 
assertion of evciy sort of right, nor is it in any fair sense a measure of the 
ryot’s duty to labor, or th(' remuneration of his labor and his cxi)euse3 
additionarto his own labor. Rather is it the reverse of the acknowledged 
remuneration of an exa<;ted or required soi'viec’, for to w^hat('vcr extent the 
crop fails, tlic labor is practically disavowed, and the money l)aid in antici- 
pation is written back as a debt against the lyot. It seems to me that 
it is only by treating the subject in thi.s form, that the admitted unw'illing- 
ness of the ryot to grow’ indigo can he thorouglily understood. Probably, 
his unwillingness is not feigned, and I feci deeply the importance of giving 
a definite if it w'ere a true expression to his (»l)jeetions. ' 

Again, it is universally assumed that, iu this district, ryots do not retain 
more than a half or a third, or less tliaii a third of the advances ostensibly 
paid to them. The* chief or a large portion is absorbed by the factory 
amlah. I’ublic officers, Euiopean and Native, Native residents of the 
district, and others, speak of this as a fact which they belif'vc, though 
possibly not one party so speaking can siiecify any case falling within his 
individual knowledge. Public report may be a.s exaggerated as it is 
indefinite : necessarily a good deal depends upon the planter's ])ersonal 
supervision at the tinie his money is distributed, and it may be feared tliat 
the most commendable efforts of the planters,, wjio distribute their own 
advances, are, to some extent, defeated by the mean peculation and unc^n-^|l 
flcientious and faithless fraud of dependents, from which they, no 
than the public departments of the State, can reckon on being exemp?| ^ 
My attempt to explain the reosous which possibly determine the ryot*& 
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averBion to ^ow indigo would be incomplete, if 1 omitted this misappro- 
priation of his advances. It is by the advances that the contract is pro- 
lessedly constituted ; and obviously the countenance and aid to be given 
to that contract bv the law should be materially affected by our assurances 
that the ryot fully received, or was responsible for not fully receiving, 
the consideration stipulated in his agreement. 

1 do not know to what extent the advance consists, partly of cash, and 
partly of unliquidated balances of past years. 1 have seen cases in which 
the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of the 
balance of an account. I have seen a case in which, for the cultivation 
of beegahs, the advances consisted of eight annas cash and six Kupeea 
eight annas of old balances. Generally, 1 apprehend, the entire advance 
is in cash : this is a point, however, (as indeed are many others,) upon 
which I do not possess exact or sufficient information: but even the 
exception to the general rule must be deplored which would invoke the 
aid of penal law’, to enforce the labor of the ryot for the adjustment of an 
old and unchecked debt. 

Here, as in Pubna, there is the same unwillingness on the part of the 
ryot to cultivate indigo, and on the part of the zemindar to let indigo be 
cultivated. From both parties over all floats a shadow of dissatisfaction, 
which, however, it may veil the nature and force of underlying interests or 
passions, is itself palpably manifest. Both say, we do not wunt it ; we 
W'ould rather be let alone ; but practically both accede, one to the cultiva- 
tion of the repudiated crop, the other to the sub-lotting of his estate to 
the proprietors of factories. But they say more, they say they act under 
constraint, and are unable to abide the issue of an unequal struggle. No 
one more than myself -abhors dishonesty, or the exertion of malicious 
influence, from whomso*ever it proceeds. I have nothing to say in favor of 
ryots who accept advances only to embezzle them, or of zemindars wh6, 
for selfish and fraudulent ends, instigate the evasion of the mutually bene- 
ficial and mutually acceptable engagement of planters and n’ot ; but I can 
not convert dissent into fraud, nor can I presume that the profits of a 
favorable speculation arc, in the eyes of the zemindars and rj’ots, to bo 
derived, not from canning the speculation to a completion, but by 
contemning the crop and incurring the perils of mis-appropriating the 
planter’s advances. INIr. Beaufort states, but does not attempt to account 
for, the motives of zemindars in instigating lyots to evade their indigo 
agreements. In this district such interference is comparatively lurc, 
but, supposing it were not so, and that the fact is as asserted, it cannot 
be w'ithuut a purpose that zemindar's oppose the cultivation of indigo ; 
indeed, they can assign no stronger reason than the Pubna ryot himself 
assigns, that indigo is a losing crop — hut, besides, the Pubna zemindar may 
be influenced by other motives, which it is as important to ascertain. 
That the zemindar should seek a share in the ryot’s advances for the ad- 
justment of his rent is not censurable. Probably when the advance is 
made, seven or eight months of the Bevenue Year have gone. The advance 
is all that the landlord secs in the shape of harvest to cover his claim, and 
when thc|||id harvest is cut well into the second year, far from yielding 
rent to tS^^Kteiindar, it may be, and often is, largely insufficient to balance 
the plajdws pre-poyment to theiy^ot; and surely in the mere matter of 
mis-appropriating advances, upon w’hieh Mr. Beaufort lays so much stress, 
and w’hicli it is the express purpose of his letter to bring within the cogni- 
sance of the criminal la'^, the remedy is in the hands of the planter. Let 
him not advance at all. He knows the zemindars and people ore nnmis- 
#VM''^keably averse to the engagement he binds the ryot by. Lot, then,4;he ryot 
.Jtivate his land in his own way with indigo if it be profitable, and with 
^^vances, if adT&ccs be d.esirablc to hm, paid at the ri^ of those who are 
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iinlling to accommodate Mm. It is tlie business of the legislator to ex- 
haust, not to increase, the opportunities from which spring public crime. 

There is no advantage in an advance itself. It is notoriously an expen- 
sive incumbrance. A ryot, who fi-om his own resources pays his rent, sup- 
ports Ms family, and cultivates his rice, his dall, his jute, his oil seeds, with- 
out advances, is far more prosperous than a ryot who cannot do the same 
things without borrowed money. It is not the apparent temporary conveni- 
ence that the ryot’s profit for the year begins and ends with. To be sure in 
indigo the advance is too often the ryot’s whole harvest. But I speak just 
now of the general uses of advances, upon which there is much mis-ap- 
prehension. It is not the advance, hut the completed harvest of the whole 
year, that determines the prosperity of the ryot. He is not prosperous, he 
IS not benefited, if the debt scored against him exceeds the crop which he 
is supposed to have reaped. And, again, the advance is itself nothing, 
except it he the representative of the rent, and food, and wages, and more 
happily these sources of wealth may be permitted to represent themselves. 
■Without an advance, as with an advance, a ryot may buy cattle, till his 
land, and pay his landlord’s rent : but this is all outlay on his part ; a 
means to an end ; and it is by measuring his in-coming crop only that w'e 
can congi'atulate him, or his country, upon the resources he is supposed to 
be the instrument of developing — an exhausting crop may impoverish the 
people as well as the soil. Under such circumstances, it is a striking 
scientific error to commend or justify the cmplo^ent of advances. Capital 
superfluously spent is mis-spent, and labor mis-directed is lost and wasted. 

I need not say that 1 do not depreciate the value of indigo.* To some it is a 
source of great gain, and 1 do not doubt that even the rvot’s reluctance 
to cultivate indigo may be eoneiliated, and the zemindar’s opposition 
overcome, by the recognition of the ryot’s right to retain a profitable 
•interest in the produce, 

Mr. Sconce is a Member of tlie Legislative Council of India, 
to which post he was raised from the Bench of the Sudder 
Dewanuy Adawlut, to the universal regret of the suitors and 
practitioners of that Court, wlioso respect he had gained by his 
able, zealous, and impartial discharge of his judicial duties. 
What such a man writes has imperative claims to attention. 
We do not take his letter, as the native journalist to wdiora we 
have alluded would have us do, as proof that indigo-planting 
is an unmitigated evil ; but we do say that it discloses good 
gi’ound for au investigation into the relations between planter, 
zemindar, and ryot, without which any inquiry into the subject 
of European Settlement in India must be regarded a# most 
incomplete. We arc far from thinking that such an investigation 
would give a result unfavorable to the planter. We cannot 
indeed conceal our belief that the ryot is often an unwilling 
cultivator of indigo, working imder pressure, applied by means 
partly lawful partly unlawful. Wc observ^e, even while we aro 
writing, a j)roposition going the round of the Indian Press for 
securing a supply of laborers for the tea yhmtations now in the 
course of formation in Assstin, by procVrmg an Act to be puss' 
by the Legislature prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy^!^. 
that district This well illustrates the disposition of the Europ’% ’ ’ 
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to use means more effective than mere persuasion to intro- 
duce his improvements among the less energetic Asiatics. We 
do not imagine that the Legislature will interfere, but we have 
little or no doubt that the poppy will die out in Assam ; while 
the proposition we have noticed shows that the legitimate influ- 
ence of the tea plant is not sufficiently powerful for the extirpa- 
tion of its rival. Similitrly we feel pretty sure that the complaint, 
that indigo cultivation is to some extent forced upon the ryot, 
is not without foundation. But we also shrewdly suspect that 
the inquiry wliich would establish that fact would bring to ligl\t 
the existence of a system of land tenure in India such that no 
new or improved cultivation can be introduced without more or 
less compulsion upon the ryot. The agricultural laborer has 
been patronised bj’^ the British Indian Legislature into a state 
of independence, which enables him, if his legal rights be fully 
respected, most cftectually to oppose his inertia against the 
march of improvement. We hold it to bo utterly impossible 
that the resources of any country should be efficiently developed, 
■while the land is parcelled out into small holdings among that 
class which is socially in the position of the English day laborer, 
more especially where the climate and soil are such that life 
can bo sustained without discomfort by a very insignificant 
amount of exeition. Yet to bring the country into the condition^ 
just described has, at any rate as regards Bengal, been the aim 
of British legislation for India. The rights of tlie lyots were, 
when the East India Company began its course of rule, in a 
great measure undefined ; and, where defined, rather theoretical 
than realised in actual engagineiit. Those of all, except the 
comparatively small number called Ichoodhhast ryots ^ were liable 
to be sw'ept away by the title of the zemindar, to whom they 
were subsendent, being brought to the harniiier a.t a sale for 
arrears of Government revenue. Pn^carious as wcie such 
rights, they wore lightly prized, and would have boon unregret- 
ful ly relinquished. The policy of the East India Company has 
been to tipliold and strengthen them. By so doing, the Company, 
wlietliit willingly or unwillingly, raised an obstacle to the 
progress of European settlement far more powerful than statutes 
authorising the deportation of interlopers, the corruption and 
inefficiency of the Police, Black Acts, or Land Revenue Laws. 
It remained, however, for the Queen s Government to put the 
fi:iiishing stroke to the work of excluding the European from 
India. 

By Act X. of 1859, it is enacted that — 

■ “ Every lyot who hjIS cultivated or held land for a period of 
IT^'-'^lve years has *a right of occupancy in the land so culti- 
or held by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, 
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* SO long as he pays tho rent payable on account of the same ; 

* but this rule does not apply to^homar, neej-jote, or seer land 

* belonging to the proprietor of the estate or tenure, and let by 
' him, on lease, for a term, or year by year, nor (as respects the 

* actual cultivator) to lands sub-let for a term, or year by year, 

* by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The holding of the 
‘ father, or other person from whom a ryot inherits, shall be 
' deemed to be the holding of the ryot witliin the meaning 
‘ of this Section.” 

This Act, under the seemingly harmless title of '‘ an Act 
' to amend the law relating to the recovery of rent in the Pre- 

* sidency of Fort William in Bengal,^' has, in fact, changed the 
tenure of the larger portion of the soil of that Presidency. 
The cottier, who has, or whose for])ears have been twelve years 
on the estate, is made the real landholder. Tho '' pioprietor of 
the estate,” so called in mere mockery, has but the right to 
demand the rent. By another Act, No. XI. of the same year, 
the highly favored ryot is protected from any attempt to dis- 
turb him in the possession of his ancestral estate of a few 
roods by means of the operation yf the Revenue Sale Laws, 
hitherto used periodically to clejir estates of incumbrances. 
The 37th Section of the last mentioned Act provides that “ no 
' purchaser of an estate in the pcrmaneutly settled districts of 

Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, sold for the recovery of arrears of 
' land revenue, shall be entitled to eject any ryot having a right 
‘ of occupancy at a fixed rent, or at a rent assessable according 
‘ to fixed rules, under the laws in force, or to enhance the rent 
‘ of any such ryot otherwise than in the manner prescribed by 
' such iaws, or otherwise than the former proprietor, irrospoc- 
‘ tively of all engagements made since the time of settlement, 
' may have been entitled to do.” 

The eftbet of these Acts will be to stereotype its present 
appearance of alteniate jungle and rice-ficlds upon the face of 
Lower Bengal ; yet tho Parliamentary Committee, sitting at 
Westminster to report upon the means of promoting. the im- 
provement of Indian agriculture, makes its report -in ajiplcte 
ignorance of tlieir existence. This is abundantly evide* from 
the following remarks contained in the Report on the subject 
of “ legal title to land.” 

One of the great defects felt by settlers in the present state of the law is 
the difficulty of proving the legal title to land. It may bo often said that 
the purchaser of land does not know what he purchases. After a purchase, 
it would appear that numerous fictitious claimants to the property start 
into existence to question the title, and distuib the repose of the purchaser. 
A power to call the claimant at once into Coni L would probably stop^he^ 
fictitious claims. The rj^ot’s title to the land should he ascertained. 

it - ' 
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ryot^s rights (says Mr. UnderhilD have been left \mcertain in Bengal since 
the time nf Lora Cornwallis. Tlie consequence has been the occurrence of 
frequent conflicts between the zeniindars and r^'ots. But the ryots are 
generally at the mercy of the zemindars. There is in Bengal a class 
called the khQodhhast ryots, holding land under an hereditary tenure of 
uncertain origin. It is desirable, for the security of dealings in land, that 
their position should be declared by law. Boundary disputes are fre- 
quent. Floods often cause an immense change in the boundaries of land, 
and give rise to undue claims on the part of the Government. Another 
complaint, especially, on the part of the land-owners in Bengal, is, that 
when the zemindarec or superior estate is forfeited, a subordipate estate, 
the piitnee, is also involved in the forfeiture. In siich a case, the under- 
tenant or putii cedar is liable to loss, perhaps to ruin, for the act or omission 
of the zemindar, or the zemindar’s agent. It has been attempted to remedy 
this defect by a Lands Sale Bill, introduced by Mr. Grant, which, though 
excellent in its object, appears not to have been passed, owing to some 
objections of detail. It has been much urged upon the Comnuttee that 
the putneedar should be allowed to exempt himself from forfeiture by pay- 
ing his portion of the land-tax separately, without being liable for the 
non-payment of his landlord, the zemindar. As British settlers arc fre- 
quently holders of putnocs, the question is one of great importance to 
them- Forfeitures sometimes ai’ise from slight, perhaps from unavoidable 
causes, as from the agent omitting to pay his land-tax duly four times a 
year, or from its non-payment before sunset, or from the vendor withhold- 
ing a part of the land-tax, or it may happen from the fraud, as well as 
from the negligence of the native. Thus, the natives, by means of a secret 
trust, or henamee^ as it is called, may annul, or encumber with a law-suit of 
many years’ duration, the bargain for transfer which ho has made with an 
European. Or in the case of putnocs, the zemindar, having received a sui%, 
from nis proposed under-tenant or putneedar, makes default to the Govern- 
ment, forfeits his estate, and rc-buys it under a false name ; under which 
operation the putnee disappears. A forfeiture again may soractiincs happen 
from want of due attention to forms on the iiart of the Government Col- 
lector, whence, many years afterwards, a bargain may be overturned. 
It has been suggested that the Collector should make preliminary in- 
quiries that, after due inquiiy and sale, no appeal should be allowed, 
that registration should be made of all transfers of property, and that 
such registration should be compulsory. 

The framers of the above paragraph w^ere ignorant as well 
of the discouragement which recent legislation had offered to 
the Euroj>ean settler by enactments, the effect of which will be 
to oblige him to put each improvement which ho may be anxious 
to inMiuce to the vote of a village population possessing the 
right or universal suffrage, as of the attempts which had been 
made in liis favor, with a view to give him greater security in 
his relation of under-tenant of the zemindar. The Act above 
alluded to. No, of 1859, contains provisions for a mode of 
registration of talookdaree and other similar tenures, and of 
farms for terms of years held immediately of the proprietors of 
estates, by which such tenures and farms, after being sanctioned 
by the Revenue authorities, may be secured against any auction 
pt^rchaser a , ^ale for aITea^^ of revenue, including the 
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Government. Thus both for good and evil legislation in Calcutta 
had anticipated suggestion from Westminster.^ 

We think we have shown enough, in connection with the 
single subject of land tenure, to make good our proposition that 
the labors of the Parliamentary Committee can be regarded 
as merely preliminary to a more complete and minute investi- 
gation, which a Committee working in India would be alone 
able to conduct in a satisfactory manner. An examination of 
the Report under other heads would serve to strengthen our 
position. Tlie law of contract is noticed, in order to introduce 
a suggestion that a narrower limitation of the time within which 
actions on contract may be brought might be introduced with 
advantage. We, who are on the spot, know that this had already 
been done by an Act passed in May 1859. The difference 
of opinion among Indian Law-refonners as to the expedience of 
making English thQ language of the Courts of Justice is glanced 
at ; but the competence of the Committee to deal with the ques- 
tion may be doubted, when we observe them attaching credit^to 
the statement that “the language now used in the courts of 
‘ Bengal, the Ilindee (!), is not gonerally understood by the 

* people of Bengal, nor very much more understood than the 

* Persian language (then the legal language) was ten years ago.” 
The existence of the “Blac*k Act'* controversy has not escaped . 
the Committee, but they offer no opinion on either side. The 
police and the roads of India are alike condemned ; but the 
Committee, with the limited infofmation which it possesses, does 
not venture to suggest any plan for the improvement of the 
one or the other. An opinion is expressed that “ the danger- 

' ous effect of the climate of India has been considerably exagge- 
‘ rated but it is evident that the Committee has been mainly 
helped to arrive at such a conclusion by the English-farmer-like 
complexion of the retired and re-invigorated planters who attended 
to give evidtmee before them at Westminster. The practicability 
of rearing a family in the plains, and the alleged “ dying out” of 
Euro])ean stocks planted in India, are not entered into; The 
Hill Districts are glanced at, but it is with the eye of a tourist 
rather than of a statist. The products, vegetable sgid mineral, 
of India, aie enumerated in a style which might be considered 
masterly in a speech from the hustings, but which to capitalists 
looking out for investment must appear to partake of the 
character of vagueness. The “ constitutional question,” as it 

* This article was written before the disturbances, which lately assumed so 
threatening an appearance, in the Indigo Districts of TK>wer IScngal had commenced. 
The Commission for holding an investigation into the relation between Planter,/-; 
Zemindui:, and Ryot, recommended by the writer, has now become an acknowledge'"^ 
necessity. " ^ 

E 
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may be termed, of India is disposed of in the following curt 
sentences : — 

'"There is one very important point on which the witnesses 
' appear to concur : that is, the introduction of non-official 
‘ Europeans and Natives into the Council of India. The 
" example of Ceylon is quoted to show the good effects of this 
" reform. It is stated that one of the defects of the Legisla- 
‘ tive Council is a want of local knowledge. Such knowledge 
‘ the refonn suggested would supply.” 

The fact is that the Committee had not, and could not have, 
before them a sufficient body of evidence to furnisli materials 
for a IlejK)rt worthy of a subject of such vast in>i>ortance as the 
means of applying the energy, capital, and skill of England to the 
development of the natural wealth of India. The Indian wit- 
nesses examined consisted of about a dozen planters, half a 
dozen engineers, half a dozen civilians, four or five officers in 
political employ, two or three surgC 3 oiis, three lawyers, five 
travellers, two missionaries, and two newspaper editors. With 
information e]i(*itcd born so limited a number of sources we 
might expect the Ccnnmittcc rather to indicate than to inves- 
tigate the lines of inquiry into which the subject before them 
ramifies, and this is precisely what wo think has been effected 
by them in their Repoit). 

What we now require is a Committee or a series of Con» 
mittees to be appointed by the Legislative Council, composed 
of members j-eprcisenting the different interests involved in the 
subject of the inquiry to be prosecutcnl by each Committee, to 
hold their investigations in those localities where evidence rele- 
vant to the matter under investigation most abounds, and fur- 
nished with powers to comjiel the attendance of witnesses. 
There is no country in the world Avh'cro information more 
frequently “ with unexpected light surprises’' the local s(3archer 
after truth. How long, for instance, may we ask, might a 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance have sat at West- 
minster, before it would have discovered that Indian town 
populations, whom the imposition of an Income Tax might 
perhaps drive to revolt, would accept, almost with enthusiasm, 
a scheme of octroi duties ; how long before it would have 
arrived at the fact, that the native capitalist, if ho must submit 
to a direct tax, would prefer to satisfy the wants of Govern- 
ment at once by the contribution of a lump sum out of his 
principal, rathei* than submit to an annual deduction from his 
income ? 

Me may shortly recapitulate a few of the subjects to which 
re should wish the attention of our local Committees. to be 
■urectcid. 
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First would come land tenure and relations between capital 
and agricultural labor. 

We have said before, that we do not suppose that the planter 
has any cause to fear to have this subject opened up. We 
observe that, by way of set-off against the statements contained 
in Mr. Sconce’s letter above quoted, an indigo planter, who 
has the manageifient of one of the most extensive concerns in 
Bengal, and has no less than 467 villages connected with the 
property under his charge, has recently resuscitated the follow- 
ing remarks made by the Late well-known Karnmohun Roy : — 

“ As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that 1 have travelled 
‘through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found 
‘the natives residing in the neighborhood of indigo plantations 
‘evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
‘who Ijyed at a <listance from such stations. There may be 
‘some partial injury done by the indigo planters: but, on the 
‘ whole, they have performed more good to the generality of the 
‘natives of this country than any othei; class of Europeans, 
‘whether in or out of the service.” We alst) observe that the 
same gentleman addressing the pubhc journals fearlessly chal- 
lenges the appoi]|||neut of a Committee, siu;h as vve advocate, 
asserting that ' ^he result of iinjuiry would tiiuinphantly 
‘ exhibit at the pr(\sont time ,a realisation of*, the conclusions 
•drawn by the gifted Rannnolnm Roy thirty years ago.” 

We want a full report on the roads and the police of India. 
The Committee do little more than toll us that botJi are bad as 
bad can be. This we unfortunately knew but too well before. 
How should they be made better, and at what and whose cost ? 
What main routes ought to bo opened at tlie expenses of the 
general revenues, and for each is tlio rail, the road, or tlie canal 
the more suitable ? By what municipal system should a net- 
work of practicable bye-roads be spread over the country? and 
to whaPextent and by wliat means would it be advisable to levy 
tolls ? What organisation of police would be at once safe and 
efficient? How^ should the detective and protective elements be 
apportioned ? How far should central and how far local manage- 
ment be called into play What are the existing police funds ? 
What rates would be necessary to maintain an improved force, 
and upon whom wmuld they properly fall ? 

We want a good account of the Hill districts. The infor- 
mation given to us upon this subject by the Committee is 
contained in the following passages, extracted from their 
Report : — 

One of the special branches of the subje^’tforrcrl to the consideration ^ 
your Committee was th(‘ fitness of the Will Districts of India for tS^ 
reception of European Settlers. There is hardly a province tliroiighou 
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India ” states an eminent medical man, Mr. Martin, ** where there are not 
mountain-ranges available for civil and military residence.” Mr. Martin’s 
attention was first called to this circumstance with reference to the army ; 
and he has long since submitted to the Government of India a report on {he 
necessity for the preservation of the European army of the permanent 
removal of a portion of it to the hills. “ The monotony of a barrack life 
on the plains of India, without congenial employment or resource,” is stated 
by several witnesses “ to be destructive both to mii\d and body of the 
soldier.” 

It is said that settlement in the hills will tend more than any other cir- 
cumstance to attach European families to India. The capitalist, living 
himself in a higher climate, may direct the progress of labor in the plain. 
Railways will give a great facility to residence in the hills. One is already 
contemplated to Darjeeling. It is stated that these *‘hill-climates” have not 
been sufficiently explored. Many reports have been written upon them ; but 
it is desirable that agents on the spot should more closely examine them, 
and that their rcscarclies should be made public. So far as your Committee 
have inquired, climates favorable to European health may be found at a 
due elevation on the Himalayas, on the Neilgherrics, and on cither hill 
ranges yet incompletely explored, especially in the south of India. At 
■^about 4,000 feet above the sea level the Himalayas ofler an European cli- 
mate. On tlic eastward portion, indeed, of that extensive range, the pre- 
valence of rain may be frequently a serious objection ; though not so for- 
midable as is generally supposed. Further to the westward the rain-fall 
sensibly diminishes. It has been suggested that asylums, like those origin- 
ated by the lamented Sir Henry liawrence, might be aii|antagcously formed 
on the hills, where, in a climate like that of our own ronntry, the children 
of soldiers and of other persons might be trained, with a special view to 
the practical improvement of India, and to the acquisition of a knowledge.* 
of the peo])lc and the countiy. Mechanics and practical agriculturists 
are greatly wanted in India. The planters state that young men acquainted 
with the native languages are much required for their establishments. 
Thus educated, they might also be employed, as commercial travellers are 
in this country, for (*xtending the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain and of IWopc in the east. 

Few objects of contemplation, can be more interesting than the forma- 
tion and progress of these establishments on the hills. The rapid rise of 
the settlement at Darjeeling, in JSikhim, about 300 miles north of Calcutta, 
is describc'd in the interesting evidence of Dr. Hooker. It appears that the 
population (4,000 or 5,000 in 1848) doubled itself in the cou^jlB of two 
years. 

The natives of Bhootan, Thibet, and Nopaul flocked to bo employed by 
the Euioi)oans. The rapid increase of wealth and population is described 
by Dr. Hooker as more resembling that of an Australian than an Indian 
S'jttlciiicnt. Dr. Campbell, the energetic Governor of Darjeeling, estab- 
lished a fair in the neighborhood, by which he attracted the natives from 
all the sniTounding countries. In a similar manner Captain Ochtcrlony 
describes tHc rapid growth of a settlement on the slopes of the Neilgherry 
hills, in the district of Malabar. In the year 1845, a tract of forest, till 
then t}it‘ haunt of tigers and wild elephants, was discovered favorable to 
the growTli of cofi'ce; settlers, attracted by the facility of acquiring land, 

J iidly resorted to it. In the year 1856 the wilderness had become a 
ony; the forest had been cleared for miles; excellent roads extended in 
•directions; and villages, bazaars, and well-conducted schools were 
iuiided- Here, as at DarjeeUag, great improvement has resulted, among 
iC saiTonnding natives; almoffevery cottage has its coffee ground; vast 
augles ha^ e been cultivated, and malaria has disappeared. 
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There are three climates at three different elevations in the Neilgherries. 
The rainy season may be escaped by migration from one part of the hills 
to another. Clouds, throughout the summer, temper the heat of the sun. 
The roads are good. There is a large extent of waste land fit for culti- 
vation. The tea-plant is said to thrive admirablv. Fuel was formerly 
much wanted in the Neilgherries; but peat, found generally distributed 
over the hill tracts, is stated to be sold at the rate of 2s. ^a, a ton. The 
increase of the population at Ootacamund has been from 9,383 in the year 
1848 to 56,900 in 1856. This increase has proceeded, as in the already 
(jfted instance of Darjeeling, mainly, or entirely, from the surrounding 
«untry. On these hills, it is suggested that superintendents of estates in 
/Mysore, Coimbatoof, Malabar, and Canara, might reside. The Railway 
/ will open them to residents in Salem, Madras, and more distant places. 
The adjoining territory of Coimbatoor is one of the most celebrated parts 
of India for the cultivation of cotton, which may bo further developed in 
Salem and Trichinopoly. The coffee grown on the slopes of the Neilgher- 
ries is stated, on the authority of Colonel Onslow, to be among the best in 
the London market. The cultivator of a cofi'cc estate, long resident there, 
states his profits to have been 100 per cent. He adds that British settlers, 
understanding the cultivation of coffee, might certainly make a similar, or 
approximate profit. The lands w’hencc this profit is derivable were all 
formerly forest-lands, the haunts of elephants, tigers, and other wild 
animals. • 

The Pulney Hills, although not so high, are stated to enjoy a delightful 
climate. They, too, will be opened by llic completion of Railways. The 
climate of the Sheviiroy and Coilamully Hills is favorably described. 
Their maximum height is said not to exceed 4,500 feet. The Baramah, 
Coimbatoor, and Travancorc Hills are said to be still unexplored. It is 
^teted that there is no part of India of which wc know so little as of 
jTravancore. 


The “resources of Mysore,” says Colonel Onslow, “are not generally 
known.” Of all countries, he adds, “ it is the most favorable for settle- 
ment.” The country of Mysore rihos liigh above the sea, having an average 
altitude of about 1,500 feet; in the south, of nearly 3.000 feet. Many 
English pensioners and other inhabitants are settled there at present, much 
preferring such residence to a return to England. They are stated to want 
a better title to land reclaimed from the jungle, and an immunity from 
the chance of future arbitrary taxation l)y the nati\o Government. 
Mysore contains an estimated population of 4,000,000. It is said to 
produce coffee, sugar, wheat, oil -seeds, hemp, cattle of a remarkably fine 
breed, and it is jnobably capable of producing tea. ^Ihe climate, during 
eight or nine months of the year, is very suitable for Europeans; fever 
however, is found there. Bangalore is a most healthy region ; it is 2,800 
feet above the sca-levcd. Many Europeans reside at Bangalore. Chapels, 
chm'ches, and other public buildings already give it a European character. 
Soldiers marry and settle there, and live, as it is stated, in a climate far 
superior to that of Europe. The vicinity of the Neilgherries jmd other Hills 
give European families the benefit of a change, when a change is needed. 
The w^ages of labor are very low^ in Mysore ; capital is much wanted 
there. It could he successfully applied to the cultivation of coffee and 
sngtu*, and of cotton also, a vci-y fine quality having been produced. The 
cultivation of sugar, especially under the iiiffucnec of indgation, is greatly 
increasing. The (juality of the coffee is very fine, the price it brings being 
nearly equal to the i)rioe of Mocha. The jungle land in Mysore is ^ut un 
to sale ; it is sold free from land-tax. The production of v'ool is increasir\ 
in Mysore, the merino breed having bcflfc successfully introduced by ^ 
enlightened British Resident at the Court of Mysore, Sir Mark CubP ' 
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who is, in fact, the ruler of the country. The wool of Mysore is already 
much noticed in the British market. Very 'fine iron ore is found in 
Mysore, but fuel, for the present, is wanting. On the vegetable products 
of Mysore, the effect of irrigation is said to be “ proefigious.” There 
exists an immense number of tanks in the country, fed by the rains on the 
Western Ghats. These tanks extend for miles, and in their neighbor- 
hood the sugar-cane grows in profusion. It may bo a point of interest to 
settlers to know that great improvement has arisen from the abolition of 
at least 600 taxes and transit duties in Mysore ; the result has been an 
immense increase in the revenue. With all these advantages, the popu- 
lation and prosperity of Mysore are increasing raj)idly. The roads and 
bridges in this well-managed country arc said to be excellent; and a 
simple, though summary system of law prevails, free from the technicality 
of the Regulation systein. Here, as in other places, where there is spare 
land, it is desirable that power should be given to acquire the ownership 
of land in fee simple. 

Another favorable position for settlers exi^is in or near the tea-growing 
countries of Assam and Cachar. Not far ^from Assam are the Cossyah 
Hills, 6,000 feet high, where, in the opinion of a medical man, Dr, Barry, 
Europeans and their dc'sccudants could continuously live. The climate is 
represented as a delightful and beautiful one. The distance from the 
hills 1.0 the nearest tea grounds is about 30 miles. A resident, it is said, 
on these hills, might direct labor on the plains. Tea (the cultivation of 
which in Assam is adverted to in a subsequent part of this report) will 
grow also on Ihe hills. TJieir distance, however, from the principal tea 
district is 300 miles. The population of Assam amounts to about 1 ,000,000. 
The couiitiy is stated to be in a most orderly state, suiwey and registration 
having hec’n completed lliere. They have a simplified code of law, based 
on the Regulations ; the i)^rtics in the suit being at once called before th^. 
Judge. One ])oiiit of great importance to settlers in or near Assam is the 
steam navigation of the River Brahmapootra for a distance of 800 miles. 
Steam navigation was begun in the year 1850. The shortest voyage by 
w’ater from Galeutta to Go^vhatty in Assam fornnady occupied, in the 
country boats, tliree months. Tlif‘ passage is now made by steamers in 
eleven days. Good coal is said to be found all along the southern hills in 
Assam. Iron ore, also, in a])])areijt abundance, is to be found in the hills. 
The making of iron is indeed Ihe occupation of the hill people. The 
streams of Upper Assam arc said to yield gold-dust. It appears that 
silk might be larg(dy cultivated. The people themselves were formerly 
clothed in silk. China grass, an article of some importance, grows in 
Assam ; the application of a machinery is required to separate the fibre 
from the sltilk. Caoutchouc, also, is produced in Assam. It may be an 
useful practical hint for settlers to know that the cost of living for one 
person w'ould. he in all about £120 a year; and that in three years his 
receipts would “ cover his expenses.” The comitiy' is so intersected by 
streams, that almost all communication is by water. 

We do not deny that there is much to interest in the above 
general description. But we require the joint labors of me- 
dical, agTicnltural, botanical, geological and eug^ecring science 
to be brought into play to furnish such information as may lure 
the stay-at-home, English capital, to regions where thn profit- 
^le ‘and fte picturesque arc combined. We should like to be - 
f VI of Travaucore something more than that “ there is no ■part 
4udia of which wo know so little." 
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The products of India deserve a full and accurate report. 
That of the Committee does hardly more than prove how 
well. We subjoin what they say on the subject : — 

The opinion of the Committee of the year 1848, as to the indispensable 
necessity of cheap conveyance for the extension of cotton cultivation, is 
amply supported by the evidence taken before this Committee. This 
necessity is peculiarly remarkable in the case of an article of which the 
bulk bears so large a proportion of the value. Hoads, (the necessity for 
which has already been mentioned,) railways, and canals will offer obvious 
facilities for the conveyance of cotton as well as of other products. liut 
the attention of your Committee has been specially drawn to the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Godavery, which would open to settlors or 
to agents the country of the Nizam, and the extensive cotton-fields of 
Berar. Captain Ilaig states, that if the Godavery be made navigable, 
cotton may be brought from Ilerar to a port for shipment at the cost of 
one-eighth of a penny per pomid; the present cost of carrying it from 
Berar to Bombay, on the backs of bullocks, being 1 -d. a pound. Great loss 
is now caused by the admixture with the cotton of dirt, refuse, and water 
added for the purpose of increasing the weight of the cotton. These arti- 
fices would be at once checked by European superintendence and Euro- 
pean machinery. The settler should liimself, on the spot, direct the labor 
of the native, otherwise he will be liable to inismanugeinent nr to fraud. 
Machines might, in time if not now, be let out to the natives, Tlie sawgin 
is used in the South Mahratta country, whei-e the first plantation of New 
Orleans cotton was made in the year I8-I0. It a])])ears that, in the year 
1856, 1,12,000 acres of New Orleans cotton were then under cnltivation in 
that country. In (hizcrat, it is sta‘ted, that the management of cotton is 
8iuch improved: more care is taken in packing and in cleaning it. Only 
one English settler, Mr. Laudon, appears to have devoted himself to the 
purchase and cleaning of cotton in Guzerat, hut eminent success has fol- 
lowed his exertions ; his cotton always commanding a higher price in con- 
sequence. Mr. Laudon states that his maehiiicry does the work of 6,000 
natives. The good effect of irrigation on the cotton plant is stated in the 
evidence of Mr. Balston and (blond Onslow. The s])iniiing of cotton, so 
far as it has bc'cn tried, is said to have bi^eii very successful in Bombay, 
where the shares in Spinning Companit's are at a very high premium. 

It may be interesting to settlers to observe the statements of Gt'neral 
Tremenheere and Dr. Moore, that wheat can be grown more cheaply in 
India than in Americti. Splendid crops are said to wave over the runjab, 
which is often one vast expanse of com. “ Any extent of wheat,*’ says Sir 
John Lawrence, “ can he grown there and he adds, “ sells at harvest time 
at about 40 Ihs'. for a shilling.” Some details on the price of. wheat may 
also be found in the evidence of General Tremcnhecri*. The fuiest wheat 
is stated to have been sold at Jubbulporc at the price of I2i‘. a quarter. 
Wheat and barley grow extremely well in Sind, but for want of due uu'ans 
of transit the grain is left tb rot on the grounds. “ The price of excellent 
wheat, on the banks of the Godavery,” says Captain Haig, is Ls. or Is. ijd. a 
bushel ; a large portion of which might Ikj made available for export at 
Coringa.” 

Your Committee has already adverted to the immense supph' of tea now 
gradually being opened to the capital and skill of settlers on the whole 
line of the Himalayas, and probably in corresponding climates, like tl^^t of 
the Ncilghcrries, in other parts cd* India. It is highly probable that r\ 
taste for tea will extend itself over India. There is also reason to hop 
that the tea of the Himalayas may displace the tea of China in tf ’ . 
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markets* of Central Asia. “ The tea plant/’ say the Messrs. Schlagintweit, 
“ might be cultivated all along the Himalayan range, so as to produce an 
almost unlimited supply of tea ; it is cheaper and better than the tea of 
China.” It appears also that there are different qualities of tea (though 
all apparently good) in different places of cultivation. The culture of the 
tea plant opens an immense futurity to settlers from Europe. There is no 
sort of cultivation, according to tho testimony of Colonel Vetch, more con- 
genial to European ideas, habits, and constitutions. An account is given 
in the evidence of the more advanced tea cultivation of Assam, and of the 
terms on which the Government of India disposes of the land. The same 
terms appear to apply to Kumaon and Dehra Dhoon, and to other coun- 
tries near the Himalayas. The Assam Tea Company appears to have been 
formed in the year 1837. In 1840 they produced 10,000lbs. weight of 
tea; in 1858 the production had risen to 770,000 lbs. ; this year (1859) the 
production w’ill probably exceed 800,000 lbs. ; and in four years hence, it will 
probably rise to 2,000,000 lbs. Thei*c arc now at least twenty factories 
in operation in different parts of this province. In Debrooghur, where not 
long ago the jungle was infested by wild elephants and beasts of prey, 
there are ten plantations. The cultivation is now extending itself in Middle 
and Lower, as in Upper Assam. It is stated that the profits of the Assam 
Tea Company amount to nine per cent, per annum. But it is probable 
that much higher returns of profit would be obtained by individual enter- 
prise. Obstacles to tea Cultivation are found in the danger from fever, 
(which, however, disappears as the jungle is cleared away,) and in the dear- 
ness of labor, aggravated by th6 propensity of the Assamese population 
to consume opium, which causes debility in the constitution, and degene- 
racy in the race. Even the children ai*o consumers of opium in Assam. 
The Assamese grow it in their gardens. It has been proposed by Colonel 
Vetch to correct the evil by imposing a license duty on the growth of 
opium. 

Separated from Assam by the Naga Hills, lies the tea-growing country 
of Cachar. Before tea cultivation began, this region was almost unknown. 
Twelve Tea Companies arc stated to be established there. As in Assam, 
labor is difficult to procure ; there is, however, no opium-eating among 
the laboring population of Cachar. 

The terms on which land is held in Assam and Cachar are complained 
of both by Colonel Vetch and Hr. Barry. “ If a certain portion is not 
cultivated within a certain time, all right is forfeited, not only in that 
portion, but in the cultivated portion also.” A contingency like the dis- 
honesty of a native agent may cause the non-cultivation of a portion of 
the land. The land may even be forfeited in consequence of the unforeseen 
absence of the proprietor. Both Colonel Vetch and Hr. Barry coincide in 
thinking that the settler should have the power to acquire the land in 
fee-simple. ‘ They also suggest that a supply of labor might be obtained 
by extending the emigration system to Assam and Cachar, under the same 
regulations which prescribe its application to the Mauritius, and that a 
line of steamers would promote this object. But it is also reasonable to 
expect that higher wages will hereafter tempt the needy emigrant from 
places where he is now unemployed to the more lucrative market of 
Assam. 

Of these countries, it may he obsei-ved that Colonel Vetch states Assam 
to contain more waste land than would supply all England with tea ; and 
that Hr. Barry adds, “ that there are thousands upon thousands of acres 
nvayable for tea cultivation in Cachar.” 

The war with Russia naturally called out the fibre-producing power of 
# India. The impetus thus given to the production of fibrous plants appear 
t/'kely to continue. Hemp, equal to the best hemp of Russia, if it were 
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only like Russian hemp sorted and selected, might, it is said, be grown 
within the Saugor and Nerbudda territories sufficient for the consumption 
of all England. The line of railway projected through those parts of 
India will probably have the effect ox turning European skill and ca^ntal 
in that direction. 

Great complaints of the want of a supply of flax are made by the linen 
manufacturers of this country. Many mills are on this account closed or 
world^ short time. It is stated in tne cvi^^cc that, with a good supply, 
we might double our linen trade. There Spears to be the promise of an 
abundant supply in the Punjaub. But the right mode of preparing the 
flax is ndt understood. It is considered that an agent might be advan- 
tageously sent out on the part of the Flax Association to guide and 
superintend the labor of the natives. It is said that their attention has 
hitherto been directed to the production of the seed rather than the improve- 
ment of the fibre. For the export of flax the rising port of Kun*achcc 
would have the advantage over St. Petersburgh of being opened through- 
out the year. Of these and other products of the soil, it is stated by 
several witnesses, that the best mode of dealing for an European, is to buy 
the aitiele from the native instead culti’i'ating it oui*selvcs. 

No measure will be more favorable to the rising prosj)ority of India and 
to the encouragement of British settlers there than the development of 
its coal and its iron. Evidence will be found in the Report on both these 
subjects ; rath(‘r allusively, however, than in detail. Railway conimuni- 
eation lias opened the coal of Bm'dwan,aniwill open that of tlie Nerbudda 
District, bringing both into connexion with a supjjJy of iron. The coal of 
the Nerbudda is stated to be peculiarly good, and especially adapted to the 
purposes of steam eonvcyaiico. Vciy good coni is also to be found in 
Assam, as well as iron ore, neither of them far from the waters of the 
Hrahmapootra. General Tremenheere speaks of large masses of ii’on seen 
projcctirig from the hills of Tenasserim, and of considerable deposits in 
Kumaoii and Gwalior. Captain Haig describes the immense stores of 
iron ore as resting on the banks of the Wain Gunga, a tributary of the 
Godavery. 

The iron of Jubbulporc will be developed by the railway passing near it ; 
it appears that there are l,2(X) small fiu’iiaces there already. The people 
of Sheffield, according to the Ktatements of the Mayor and Master Cutler of 
that place, who appeared as witnesses before your Committee, highly 
value the iron from Porto Novo, in the Presidency of Madras ; they 
doscrihe it to he as good as Swedish iron, and state that, if it could be 
sold at a moderate price, it would almost supersede the use of Swedish 
iron. 

Prolific as America is of wheat, perhaps of cotton,, rival of 
China in tlie tea trade, of Russia in the hemp market, a land 
whose stones are iron, India, England's own, visited .weekly 
by het mail steamers, almost within wliuspor of her telegrams, 
possesses wealth more real and vast than the Ind of the poet. 
Yet of either wealth the statistics arc almost equally unknown 
to England. Can it be held beneath the notice of Government 
to supply that infonnation, without which the oft-rej^oated 
plirase, “ development of the resources of India," is but a 
figure of sj)eech ? * 
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Art. III. — 1. Tim Ilktory of India. The Hindu and 
Mahometan Periods. By the Honorable Mouni’stuart 
Ei.phinsix)ne. Third Edition. London. JohnMun’ay- 1849. 

2. An Account of the Kingdom of Cahul and its PependencieSy 
8^c. By the Honorabm Mountstuart Elphinstone. New 
and Ilevised Edition, ^n two Volumes. London. Eichard 
Bentley. 1839. 

Seldom has any man who fiUed such important public offices, 
and achieved so great an amount of public good, so completely 
slipped out of the recollection of his cotemporaries as the late 
Hon'ble Mountstuart Elphinstone. In his youth the proteg^ of 
Major General Wellcslej^ Eljihinstone’s life, perhaps above the 
lives of others, caused the Duke of Wellington to express his 
astonishment that of all the distinguished men he had known 
in India so few should liave achieved a Euroj^ean reputation. 
It is (sertiiiidy roniafkablc that the man who, in his manhood, 
was the Governor of a prq,viuce and the historian of India, and 
in liis old iig(' w^as the tried adviser of Ih'osidents of the Board 
of (kmtrol and Secretaries of State for India, should be remem- 
bered by the first journal in the world only as having accpiired 
considerable literary reputation as the author of a work on 
Oabul. Here,^too, the news of the death of Elphinstone was 
I’octeivcd with strange apathy, and at least from the younger 
in embers of our society only called forth a remark of astonish- 
ment that he shoidd have lived so long. But it behoves us to 
be more chary of the memory of the best of our sons, since in 
Europe their recollection soon fades. Therefore wc shall not 
suller the death of Elphinstone to pass unrecorded, nor shall 
we content ourselvcs*with a simple statement of the fact, for it 
would ill become us, amongst whom he lived and for whom ho 
labored. Id follow him to the grave without a single mark of 
aflection or token of esteem. 

Elphinstone entered the Bengal Civil Service at the early 
age of eighteen, and being a young man of great promise, was 
shortly after attached to the Court of the I\\shwah, where he 
filled a post of great responsibility, and, for so young a man, of 
considerable emolument. Here it was his good fortune to attiuct 
the notice of MajoisGeneral Wellesley, who employed him in 
v^ous important services, and particularly in negotiating 

f caties with an intriguing vakeel of Scindiah’s, to whom 
^'jllington afterwards laughingly said. Prince Talloju'and was 
Si joke, and that intriguing Minister Ragojee Bhonslah. He 
was present at the battle of Assay e, and rode close to Wel- 
lington dui’ing the wdiole of the engagement. The experience 
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he thus acquired enabled him to assist with his counsel, 
Colonel Barr, wlio ostensibly commanded at Kirkce. As, how- 
ever, the gallant Colonel was suffering throughout the action 
from a severe attack of paralysis, there can be but little doubt 
that to Elphinstone we owe the victory. So, indeed, thought 
the Ministry of the day and the authorities in India, and to him, 
Avith the rest of the troops engaged, was allotted a medal. We 
have here an instance of that versatility of genius for which all 
Englishmen in India had been so widely and so justly famed. 
Soon after Mr. Elphinstone was deputed to 'settle the 
annexed territories of the Peshwah, and this task he acenm- 
plishod with such justice and moderation as won the respect 
of the natives, and in after times caused so much employment 
to the Enam Commissioners of Western India to undo. In 
1820 Mr. Elphinstone was created Governor of Bomhiij^ and 
won by his atfability and good sense the esteem of all who caino 
in contact with him. Bishop Heber, a thorough man of tlie 
world, and who Inid a keen perception of tlie gentleman, though 
he Avas too simple-minded to understand the small tricke- 
ries and treacheries of many of the nath'Cs of India with 
whom he sometimes came in contact, thus speaks of Mr. 
Elphinstone : — 

0 T not leave Bombay vvitliout regret. I had enjoyed in the 

unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, and agreeable conver- 
sation of Sir. Elpliinstone, the greatest pleasure of the kind which 1 
have ever enjoyed either in India or Europe. Mr. El])hinstonc is in 
every resi)ect an extiuoi'dinary man, possessing great activity of body 
and mind, remarkable talent for and ai)plioation to public business, 
a love of literatui-e and a degree of almost universal infoniiation 
such as I have mot \^^h in no other person similarly situated, and 
inanneT’s and eonvoi’sation of the most ainiablo and interesting charac- 
ter. While he has seen more of India and the adjoining countries 
than any man now living, cand has l)eeii engaged in active, political, 
and sometimes militaiy duties since the ago of eighteen, lie has found 
time not only to cull ivate the languages cif Hindostau and Persia, hut to 
preserve and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
with ihh French and Italian, with all the elder and more disthiguished 
English writers, and with the current and popular literature of the day, 
both in poetry, liistory, polii-ics, and political economy. With these 
remarkahldSaccomplishments, and, notwithstanding a temperance amount- 
ing to rigid ahstinence, he is fond of society ; and it is a eoiimion subject 
of surprise with bis friends at what hours of the day or night he finds 
time for the ac(piisition of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is 
concerned, appcai’ed to me peculiarly wise and liberal, and ho is evidently 
attached to and thinks well of the countiy and its inhabitants. His 
public measures in their general tendency evince a Avish to improve 
their present conditiriii. No GoA’^erument in India pays so much attention 
to schools and public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter,^ and in the administration of justice to the natives in their own 
language, in the establishment of punchaycts, in the degree in which 
he employs the native in otlicial situations, and the couiiteiiaiice and 
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familiarity wbicli he extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforais which had 
struck me as most required in the system of government pursued in those 
provinces of our Eastern Empire which I had previously Visited. His 
popularity (though to such a feeling there may be individual eioeptions) 
ap})cars little less remarkable than his talents and acquirements ; and 1 
was struck by the remark I once heard, that all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their admirers and their aspersers ; but 
that of Mr. Elphinstone eveiybody spoke higlily. Of his munihceiicc (for 
his libenility amounts to this) 1 had heard much, and knew some instances 
myself. With regard to the free press I was curious to know the 
motives of ai)prehension which induced Mr. Elphinstone to be so decidedly 
opposed to it in this country. In discussing the topic, he was always open 
and candid, acknowledged that the dfingers ascribed to a free press in 
India had been exaggerated, but spoke of the excee<liiig inconvenience, ahd 
even danger, which arose .from the disunion and dissension which political 
discussion produced among the European officers at the different stations, 
the embarrassment occasioned to Government by the exi)osure and 
canvass of all their mcasui’cs by the Lentiili and Gracchi of a newspaper, 
and his preference of deerded and \’igorous to half measures where any 
restrictive measures at all were necessary. I confess that his opinion iind 
experience are the strongest presuiuj)tions whicli I have yet met with in 
favor of the censorship. A charge has been brought against Mr. Elpliiii- 
stone by the indiscreet zeal^f an amiable but not well judging man, 
the “ Field Officer of Cavalry,” who published his Indian travels, that “ he 
is devoid of religion, and blinded to all spiritual tnith.” I can only say 
that 1 saw no reason to think so. On the contrary, after this character, 
which I had rciul of him, I wJis most agreeably surprised to find that his 
conduct and conversation, so fdv as I could learn, had been always mortal 
and decorous ; that he was regular in his attendance on public worship, and 
not only well-informed on religious topics, but well pleased and forward to 
discuss them ; that his views appeared to me, on all essential subjects, 
doctriniilly cori'cct, and his feelings serious and deferential ; and that he 
was^ not only inclined to do, hut actually did more for the encouragement; 
of Christianity and the suppression or diminution of Suttees than aUy 
other Indian Governor has ventured on. That he liay have differed in some; 
respects from the peculiar views of the author in question I can easily be- 
lieve, though he could hardly know himself in what this difference consist- 
ed, since I arn assured tliat he had taken his ()i)inion second-hand, and not 
from anythijig which Mr. Elphinstone had either said oi' done. But I have 
been unable to refrain from giving this slight and inj])oifect account of the 
character of Mr. Elpliitistonc as it appeared to me, since I should be sorry 
to have it tJiought that one of the ablest and ni^ost amiable men 1 ever met 
with was either a profligate or an unbeliever. 

Again, speaking of Bombay, Heber says : — ^ 

Its main advantage, howc^'er, is the society of Mr. Eljffiinstone, one of 
the ablest andfdost geiitlernaidy men I have over known, and possessing a 
degree of po})ularity and x>ers()nal influence, as well as an intimate know- 
ledge of every person and thing within the Government, which I never 
saw before, excej)t perhaps in the Duke of Richelieu at Odessa. This side 
of the Peninsula is also indel)tecl to Mr. Elphinstone for some very import- 
ant ^nd efficient impi'ovemcnts in the administration of justice, and who, 
l>oth in amiable temi)er and manners, extensive and various information, 
acute good sense, energy, and applicaMon to business, is one of the most 
extraordinary men that I have fallen in with. 
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We find many other affectionate notices of Mr. Elphinstono 
scattered throughout the literature of the day, but we think 
with Mr. Warden, who, during the time that Mr. Elphinstone 
was Governor of Bombay, was Under-Secretary to this Govern- 
ment, and has written a very good letter in memory of his 
friend and patron, that the notice he has given is too charac- 
teristic to be overlooked. 

As Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone was particularly 
anxious to promote the education of the natives of India, and 
the Elphinstono College, raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
shows not only the respect in which the Governor was held by 
the natives of AVestern India, but that they sincerely appre- 
ciated his efforts, Mr. Elpliiiistonc was also keenly sensitive 
to the necessity of gmng our subjects in India a simple mode 
of legal procedure, and the Elphinstone Code boars witness to 
the success of his labors in this direction. Mr. Elphinstono 
of course could not do aU he would, for in this country error 
maintains a long, and sometimes not unsuccessful, fight with 
truth. Indeed, we believe, that if any man were to attempt 
to cut to the root of abuses in India, *to promulgate a code of 
law, to reform the administration, bring the waste lands into 
cultivation, pro})agate modern ideas, make rdads, canals and rail- 
ways, (‘ncoui’ago manufactures,’ and give freedom to commerce, 
ill short, were to attempt to do all tliat it is designed, as 
rulers, wc should effect, and for whu^li tlio Papal States, 
according to M. About, so ardently longed, there would 
be a rebellion in a fortnight. So infinitely more desirous of 
improvement is the worst governed State in liurope than the 
best in Asia. 

From tlie Governorship of Bombay Mr. Elphinstone retired 
into private life, and dedicated liimself to literary employ- 
ment. Of the first of his labors, the best is decidedly the 
Hktory of Indiny of which we hope soon to have a new edition. 
It is a work of considerable research, and no Indian libi:arj’' is 
complete without it. In his retirement Mr. Elphinstone suc- 
cessively refused llic Governorship of Canada, the Governor- 
Generalship of India, dnd the Order of the Bath, with a seat in 
tlie Privy Council. It was from no pusillanimous dread that 
Mr. Elphinstone retired from public life, nor from any inglo- 
rious love of ease, but it was his settled conviction that no good 
man should desire office for its own sake, and so long as he saw 
that his country did not imperatively demand his services, ho 
was content to remain in obscurity. But his advice and coungel 
were ever at the service of his friends. Fortunately we have 
seen a letter written by an acquaintance of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
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shortly after the death of ..the latter, and we are thiis enabled 
positively to state in what direction Mr. Elphinstone’s advioe 
tended, and what his opinions really were. . 

Privately he was a little of a Bohemian, if our readers know 
the meaning of that term. He was pleased sometimes to shock 
the superficial commonplace moralities of common minds, who 
are good in their lives and sound in their doctrines, merely, 
because they have no temptation to be otherwise. A corres- 
pondent of the Times affirms that, on one occasion, he professed 
a partiality for Pontius Pilate, by which confession we suppose 
Mr. Elphinstone meant to assert that it was the duty of a 
Governor to go aU lengths to preserve the peace. A wretched 
sentiment, and One that has broken the hearts of many of our 
host and most promising Indian Officers. Indeed, we have no 
toleration for the word “ Political Expediency,” and the late 
Mr. Elphinstone ever appears to us in his most unaniiable 
light when he advocates that hateful doctrine. Otherwise his 
opinions wore sound, and we believe have been in a great measure 
adopted by Sir Charles Wood. 

He held the gradual liberation of aU lands from Government 
rent tenure, and the conversion of all into fee simple ; he con- 
sidered that the Go'^^ernment of India should adopt a policy by 
which they might gradually and eventually withdraw from the 
relation with their subjects of landlord to tenant, and shoum 
resort to other methods of taxation. With regard to legal 
matters Mr. Elphinstone was of opinion that justice should not 
be administered by men who had never studied any system of 
law whatever, and was opposed to the multiplication of forms 
in judicial procedure by men unqualified by legal practice and 
experience to frame them. He thought any attempt to ct>rrect 
erroneous judgments by Appellate Courts to be useless, “ where 
all are equally competent and equally ignorant.” He consi- 
dered that a “ code of substantive law was equally wanted with 
one of. procedure,” and that schools of law should be established, 
who should alone convey the title to engage in legal practice. 
Barristers from England would, as a matter of course, be per- 
mitted to practise after a due acquirement of the language of 
the Courts, but not untrained Civilians. It is singular that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan holds, at least with regard to legal 
reform, almost the same views. With regard to taxation we 
suppose that Mr. Elphinstone's views are far too advanced for 
any but settlers, who are daily harassed and incommoded by 
diphonest agents, and a constant dread, lest the labor of years 
should be swept away by /in accidental omission to pay the land 
revenue, or by the pique or faimy of some incompetent official. 
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And here shall we sum up thfi^ublia career of Hr. Elphin-* 
stone ? The man who^ ceases to amve in the curr^t of human 
affairs must be content to be whirled into some qmet rush and 
be forgotton. Was Mr. Elphinstone successful? Each one 
of our readers must decide that question for himself. If a 
pubKc man’s success consists in banquets or the numbers of 
journals that espouse his cause, if it consists in the thousands 
tliat throng to hear him speak and hang upon his every word, 
it* it consists in the multitude of friends that surround his 
board, or in the thousands that are acquainted with his name, 
then we must consider Mr. SSphinstone to have been eminently 
unsuccessful, for, when all were within his f^asp, he volun- 
tarily retired from the contest. But if we consider success to 
consist in work done and toil endured, then Mr. Elphinstone 
may be considered as one of the most successful men of 
modem days. It is an old Italian proverb, that the Arno 
seldom swells without it first grows muddy. Of all the rulers 
wo have given to India we scarcely recollect one who has not 
retired from office with perfectly clean hands. It would be an 
insult to our public men, despite thb late proclamation of the 
Viceroy, to record the fact here, did we not desire to call 
attention to the great contentment of Mf, Elphinstone. His 
personalty has recently been * sworn under thirty thousand 
j^imds ! Ilis continued refusal of all public office and emolu- 
ment is therclbre the more to be admired ; and sets an exam- 
ple to the natives of Bombay, who professed to admire his 
character and reverence his name, which they would do well to 
follow. But we do not merely, from Mr. Elphinstone’s public 
life, draw maxims fo^ others; from his career our public men 
may leam that, to be respected in India and popular amongst 
the governed, needs only the virtue of strict impartial justice. 
Union Clubs and Bethune Societies were not known in Mr. 
Elphinstone’s time, and we are afraid that, had he now lived 
m Calcutta, he would have been thought by imitators of native 
ideas infinitely behind the age. We have not touched.upon the 
various talents possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. They are acquired 
by patient study, and are within the reach of aU our readers, 
if they will but use the means. In truth, many Anglo-Indians 
have acquired a European reputation both for their scholarship 
and scientific acquirements. The electric telegraph is not the 
only invention we ow^ to a Madras Officer. But during the 
last centenary of our rule not a single native c^t of the 
immense population of one hundred and seventy millions, has 
added a single fraction to science. It is from the lives of such 
men as- Elphinstone that we see some other qualities, besides 
native acuteness, are requisite to success m Ufe. 
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And now he is gone ! ^ Ihe retired life he led of late will not 
cause him to be missed in^hc busy haunts of men. But his 
friends will not soon forget his gentle mien and kind persoasive 
tones, the advice the^ could at aU times so readily procure^ and 
the affability with which they were always greeted. These per- 
haps are homely qualities, but they arc not usually combined 
vdth the dismterestedness that could refuse the most splendid 
honor ; nor with the fund of information that could excite the 
astonishment of so well read a man as Bishop Hebcr. 
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Art. IV. — 1. First and Second Ueports of Her Majestfs 
Commissioners appointed to consider the reform of the 
Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of 
India. 1856. 

2. The Administration of Justice in British India. By 
William H. Morley. London. 1858. 

3. The Procedure of the Civil Courts of the East India 
Company in the Presidency of Fort William. By William 
Macpheuson. 4th Edition. Calcutta. 1859. 

4. A Digest of the Crimimtl Law of the Presidency of 
FoH William. By F. L. Beaufort, Bengal Civil Service. 
2iid Edition. Calcutta. 1 857. 

5. Acts and Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India. 
1859. 

The Reform of the Judicial Establislujaents of India is a 
subject upon which the attention of the British Parliament has 
been long bestowed — in that desultory manner, it is tme, which 
alone can be expected where the matters to be considered do 
not concern the interests of any large or influential portion of 
the constituency represented in the House of Commons, nor 
hSppen to atibrd a convenient pretext for an assault by one 
political party upon another. It may indeed be doubted 
whether India has not been indebted for that degree of notice 
which Parliament actually has bestowed upon her Courts and 
Laws rather to the cupidity of the members of the legal 
profession in England, hankering after the practice and ap]:)oint- 
ments, which it is supposed those Coui*ts might afford, than to 
any more worthy motive. Should this, however, be admitted 
to 1 x 5 the case, we need only recognise in it an illustration 
of the rule, that self-interest is a far more practical reformer 
than pure philanthropy : and the fact remains as before, that 
India Law Rt*lbrm has so long been an idea, that the period 
now approaches when those w^ho are accustomed to watch the 
progress of Parliamentary gestation look for a result. • 

As far back as 1 833, when, to use a familiar plirase, “the renew^al 
of the Company's Charter'’ was* considei*ed by Parliament, jn’ovi- 
sion was made by Statute for the appointment of Commissioners, 
to be styled “ Indian Law Commissioners,’' who “ should enquire 
‘ into and report upon the Jurisdiction, Powers, and Rules of the 
‘ existing Courts of Justice and Police Establishments in I^dia, 

* and the territories in the possession and under the Government 
' of the- East India Company, and all existing forms of Judicial 
" Procedure, and as to the nature and operation of all law^s, 
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^ wbeth&r dvil orcrimmal, written or CQStomsiy, prevBilingsnd 
‘ in force in any part of the said territories^ su^estiqg such 
^ alterations as might, in their opinion^ be beneiici^ly made in 
^ such Courts and in the forms of Judicial Procedure and Laws ; 

‘ due regard being had to the distinction of castes, difference of 
‘ religion and manners, and opinions prevailing among different 
‘ races and in different parts of the said territories/’ 

Again, in 1853, when it became incumbent on the English 
Government to make fresh provision for the Government of 
India, an Act was passed, by which — after reciting that the 
Indian Law Commissioners, from time to time appointed under 
the above-mentioned Act of 1833, had, in a series of reports, 
recommended extensive alterations in tlie Judicial Establish- 
ments, Judicial Procedure and Laws established and in force in 
India, and had set forth in detail the provisions which they had 
proposed to be established by law for giving effect to certain of 
their recommendations, and such reports had been transmitted 
from time to time to the Court of Directors, but on the greater 
part of such reports and recommendations no final decision had 
been made — ^it was enacted that Her Majesty might, by Com- 
mission under the Royal Sign Manual, appoint persons to 
examine and consider the recommendations of the said Indian 
Law (Commissioners, and the enactments proposed by them for 0 
the Reform of the Judicial Establishments, Judicial ProcediC^e 
and Laws of India, and such other matters in relation to the 
Reform of the said Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure 
and Laws as might, with the sanction of the Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, be referred to them. 

Towards the end of the year 1855, the Commissioners appointed 
by Her Majesty for the purpose just mentioned — consisting of 
Sir John RomiUy, Master of the Rolls ; Sir John Jervis, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; Sir Edward Ryan, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; 
Mr. Cameron, formerly Legislative Member of Council at 
Calcutta; and Messrs. John Maepherson, Macleod and Thomas 
Flower Ellis, late Members of the Madras Civil Service. ; 
Mr. Robert Lowe, a Banister ; and Mr. Frederick Millet, a 
Member of the original Indian Law Commission — made their 
first report, in which they submitted “ a plan for the amalga- 
‘ mation of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
‘ in Bengal with the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 

* as well as a simple and uniform Code of Civil and Criminal 
‘ Ptpo^ure, applicable both to the High Court to be sq formed, 

‘ all inferior Courts within the limits of its jurisdiction.” 

^ISis “ plan” has not as yet been laid upon the legis- 
lative any^ and from the fact of the Indian Legislative 
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Council having passed early last year a new and elaborate 
Code of Procedure for “ the Courts of Civil Judicature Tiot 
estaUis^ed by Royal Charter/* we may conjecture that the 
intention was at one time to abandon the idea of amalgamation 
altogether, or, at any rate, to allow it to sleep tlie sleep from 
which Macaulays Penal Code has not yet been awaked Since 
that time, however, Her Most Gracious Majesty has assumed in 
person the Government of her Indian Territories, the Courts 
formerly of the Company are now the Courts of the Crown ; 
the barm of innovation is every where pervading the dough of 
Indian affairs, and there seems every probability that, as the 
fermentation proceeds, the scheme of amalgamation of Courts 
will again swell up to the surface, and claim to be kneaded into 
the form of a statute.* 

To prepare our readers in some measure for the discussion 
which will then ensue is our purpose in the present article. 
With the scheme itself, we shall not at present deal ; confining 
ourselves in the following pages to what we hope may be 
regarded as an useful preliminary, the making our readers 
somewhat better acquainted with the eourts, as they now exist, 
which it is the object of the scheme to supersede or remodel, 
noticing, as we proceed, some of the defects which present 
themselves to the observer who examines the working of the 
jpiesent system of judicature. 

As we write for the English as well as Indian reader, the 
latter must excuse us when, in the following pages, there may 
occur explanations of words or phrases with -which he is already 
sufficiently familiar. We wish it also to be understood that 
when we proceed to describe the constitution, jurisdiction, law 
and procedure of the several courts mentioned in this article, 
we do not pretend to minute accuracy, but shall content ourselves 
with a general description of each. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben- 
gal” is a Court of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction for all inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Calcutta. Persons bom in Great Britain 
and Ireland and their descendants are also subject to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, if residents anywhere within the 
Presidency of Fort William, which embraces as well the pro- 
vinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as those 

* The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to enquire into 
Oulonisatiou and Settlement in India; say in their Report published in August 
last: — **The judicial system of India will never be placed on a sound and satis- 
factoiy basis till all the courts are organised into one hannonious whole, and' until 
by an amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, theliighest and most learned 
tribunals in the land shall he courts of appeal to the whole country and s^e as 

a pattern and example to infeiior courts aduiiiiistering law under the same 
Procedure.” 
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subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjaub. The Supreme Court has also criminal 
jurisdiction over all British subjects for crimes committedvat any 
place within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, 
or in any of the territories of any Native Prince or State. 
Persons who are at the time of action brought, or who have 
been, in the epaploy of Government or of a British subject, are 
liable to the civil jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in actions 
for wrongs or trespasses and in criminal prosecutions. Natives 
of India also, wheresoever resident within the Presidency of 
Fort William, may, by contract with a British subject, submit 
themselves to the civil jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
respect of any dispute arising out of that contract, if the cause 
of action exceed 500 nipees. ' 

The Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta arc sub- 


ordinate to the Supreme Court ; as arc also such Officers of the 
Indian Government as are appointed Justices of the Peace within 
the proviiK^es, for the purpose of committing British-bom sub- 
jects for trial before the Supreme Court, in i'esi)ect of all acts done 
by them as such Justices, c 

Subordinate to the Supreme Court also is a Court of Small 
Causes for the Town of Calcutta., whose jurisdiction is limited 
to the cognisance of suits in which the matter in dispute is not 
of greater value than 500 rupees. ^ 

The Supreme Court exercises jurisdiction as well as a Court 
of Common Law as of E(|uity, as an Ecclesiastical Court, as 
an Admiralty Court, and as a Court of Oyer and Terminer — 
being said to sit on the Common Law mde, the Ecpiity the 
Ecclesiastical nide^ the Adminilty nidc, or the Crown Hide, 
according to the jurisdiction which it is exercising in each 
case. The procedure on these different sides is similar to 
the procedure of the corresponding Courts in England, with 
the important exception, that on the trial of all civil causes 
the Judges deal witli the fiicts as well as the law without 
the assistance of any Jury. New rules are passed from 
time to time by the Judges, introducing, as far^s circumstances 
will admit, changes coiresponding with those Vhich take place in 
procedure in England, 

The law administered by the Supreme Court is as follows : — 


— Actions regarding inheritance and succession to lands 
aWPpersonal property among Hindoos, and all matters of eSn- 

g in which both j)arties are Hindoos, are determined by the 
and usages of Hindoos. 

Actions of the same kind, in which both parties are 
>medaps, are determined by the laws and usages of 
)medai^. 
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Third , — ^Actions of the same kind, where the defendant only 
is a Mahomedan or Hindoo, are determined by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 

In other cases the Court administers : — 

First . — ^The Common and Statute Law of England as it 
prevailed in 1726, so far as it has not been subsequently altered 
by Statute especially extending to India, or by the Acts of the 
Legislative Council of India. 

Hecond . — The Statute Law expressly extending to India, 
which lias been enacted since 1726, and has not been since 
repealed. 

Third . — The Civil Law, as it obtains in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts of England. 

Fourth . — ^Regulation Law, as contained in the Regulations 
passed by the Governor-General in Council previously to the 3rd 
and 4th Will. IV., c. 85, and registered in tlie Siq)reme Court. 

Fiftu . — ^The Law contained in Acts piussed by the Legislative 
Council of India, as constituted by the 3rd and 4th Will. 1 V., 
c. 85, and by the 10th and l7th Vic., c. 05. 

The Supreme Court is presided over by a Chief Justice and 
two Puisne Judges, who are Barristers of England or Ireland of 
not less than five years’ standing.* 

Tlie general qualitication for ‘an Advocafe of the Supreme 
Ckurt is that ho shall produce a Certificate of having been 
called to the Bar in England or Ireland, or of being entitled to 
practise as an Advocate in the principal Courts of Scotland. 

The (Qualification for admission as an Attorney is that the 
applicant has been admitted an Attorney of one of Her 
Majesty’s Princij)al Courts of R('cord in England or Ireland, or 
a Writer to the Signet in Scotland, or a Member of the Society 
of Solicitors practising before the Court of Session there, 
or that he has served a regular clerkslup of five years under a 
contract in writing to some Attorney practising in the Supreme 
Court, or that he has been a principal clerk to one of the Judges, 

The number of practising Advoctes on the roll of tjie Court 
at the present time is twenty-two, and the number of practising 
Attorneys on the roll was, when the last Directory was- published, 
sixty-three. 

The Supreme Court was established by Royal Cliarter, under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, in 1 774, in supefeession of 
the then existing Mayors Cotyli, the Judges of which were not 
required to be, and in fact, never were, brought up to the law. 

• -The Chief Justice receives £8,000 a year, and ranks in India next after the 
Govemor*Gen.eral. The Puisne Judges receive ^6,000 a ycai* each, and they nmk 
with the Members of Council according to seniority. 
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It Has always possessed the confidence of the public, both 
British-bom and Native, as is proved by the number of cases 
in which the foundation of .its jurisdiction is the voluntary sub- 
mission of natives thereto by contract. It is, however, a very 
expensive tribunal ; and it would be a popular measure which 
should enable each Judge of the Supreme Court to sit as a 
Judge of the Court of Small Causes for the trial of all 
suits in which the amount in dispute might exceed 500 rupees 
and not exceed 1,000 rupees. 

An appeal lies in civU causes from the decision of the 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council in cases where the 
amount in dispute exceeds 10,000 rupees. 

We now turn our attention to the courts existing in the 
Bengal Presidency other than those constituted by Royal 
Chaiter, and wliich have hitherto, by way of distinction, been 
called Company’s Courts, or sometimes — from their being 
situated in the region called by the inhabitants of Calcutta the 
Mofussily which lies.beyond the “ ditch” which girdles the Gty 
of Palaces — the Mofussil Courts. 

The Sudder Dewanny ' Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut — which are located at Alipore, at the distance of about 
2 miles from Government House, Calcutta, so as to be just 
beyond the ditch aforesaid — arc presided over by one and the 
same Bench of Judges, and constitute respectively, the Suprenfe, 
Civil and Criminal Courts of Appeal from the Courts other than 
those constituted by Royal Charter in the twenty-six zillalis, or 
as in England they W’ould be called counties, of the Bengal 
Presidency proper. 

A further appeal from tlie decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut hos to Her Majesty in Council in cases when the 
amount in dispute is 10,000 rupees or upwards. 

Tlie Sudder Dewanny and Sudder Nizamut Courts originally 
consisted of the Governor-General and the Members of Council ; 
but since 1801, they have been presided over by Judges selected 
from fhe Covenanted servants of the Government. 

There are five ordinary Judges of the Sudder Courts, the 
two senior of whom receive salaries of 4,350 rupees per month 
each, and the three junior salaries of 4,166 rupees 10 annas 
and 8 pie per month each. Besides these there are four or 
five extra Judges, who nominally hold appointments as Zillah 
Judges, but sit in the Sudd^, receiving in addition to the 
Zillah Judge’s salaiy of 2,500 rupees per month, a deputation 
allowance of 616 rupees 10 annas and 8 pie per month. 

*The appointments to the Sudder Bench are almost invariably 
made from among the Zillali Judgefi. 
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The system of courts subordinate to the two Courts of Appeal 
just mentioned next passes under our notice — the Civil Courts 
claiming the precedence. 

Seven of the above-mentioned *twenty-six zillahs of the 
Bengal Presidency, that is to say, the zillahs of Behar, Chitta- 
gong, Hooghly, Patna, Sarun, Tirhoot, and the zillah known 
as that of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, have, on account of their 
size and importance, been, for the purposes of the administration 
of justice, sub-divided into two ; each division having its 
separate system of courts ; but throughout this article each 
local circle of courts, whether it embrace a zillah proper or a 
division merely, will be called a zillah, of which, consequently, 
there are subordinate to the Supreme Courts of Appeal at 
Alipore thirty-three in number. 

The head civil judicial officer in each zillah is the Judge, 
so called par-excellence. Thus in Behar, which, as above 
noticed, has been sub-divided, there arc two head civil judicial 
officers, each independent of the other, and presiding over his 
own circle of subordinate couris, the official title of each of 
these functionaries being respectively Judge of Behar and 
Additional Judge of Behar. 

Subordinate to the J udge of the zillah, the Principal Sudder 
Ameen, Sudder Ameen, and the Moonsifis, whom we have 
n^ied in their order of rank, exercise civil jurisdiction, each 
holding a court of his own. 

We proceed to examine the powers of each; now com- 
mencing inverso ordine with the lowest grade. 

Suits may be brought in the Moonsitf s Court, when the 
value of the thing claimed, whether it be realty or personalty, 
or the amount of damages sought to be recovered, docs not 
exceed 300 company’s rupees, or J^30 sterling. 

From the Moonsiff's decision ai.'' regular appeal'' lies as a 
matter of right to tlie Zillah Judge. 

From the decision which the Judge may pass on such 
regular appeal, a “ special appeaV lies to the Sudder Dewanny 
Court on any of the following grounds, namely : — ' 

First . — On the ground that the decision has failed to deter- 
mine all material points in difference in the cause, or has 
determined the same or any of them contrary to law, or usage 
having the force of law. 

Second . — On the ground of a misconstruction of any document. 

Third . — On the ground of any ambiguity in the decision 
affecting the merits. 

Fourth . — On the ground of any substantial error or defect 
in procedure, or in the investigation of the case ; provided such 
error dr defect be apparent on the record, and shall have 
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produced, or he likely to have produced, any error or defect in 
the decision of the case upon the merits ; but not upon the 
ground . that the decision of any question of fact is contrary 
to, or not warranted by, the evidence duly taken in the cause, or 
any probability deduced from the record. 

A ‘‘ 8U7ifi7iiai^ appeaV also lies to the Zillah Judge from any 
order or decree of a Moonsiff whereby he may have refused 
to admit any suit regularly cognisable by him, or may have 
dismissed any suit instituted before him on the ground of 
delay, informality, or other default, ‘ without an investigation 
of the merits of the case. 

There are several Moonsiffs in each zillah, each having under 
him a separate district. They are divided into two grades : those 
in the first receiving salaries of 1 50 rupees a month, or about 
«P180 per annum ; and those in the second grade 100 rupees a 
month, or about £120 per annum. 

At the commencement of last year there were thirty-two 
Moonsitfs of the fii*st grade, and 140 Moonsifis of the second 
grade attached to "the Courts of which we arc treating. Of 
these six wore Christians, «seventy-four were Mahomedaus, and 
the rest Hindoos. 

Next in rank above the Moonsiff is the Suddor Ameen. 
His jurisdiction resemldes that of the Moonsiff, except that its 
limit is 1,000 instead of 300 rupees ; and all civil suits betwcfn 
these limits ought to be instituted in his Court. 

The rules which apply as to regular, special, and summary 
appeals from his Court are the same as those which regulate 
similar appeals from the Court of the Moonsiff 

His local jurisdiction is commensurate in extent with that of 
the Civil Judge to whom he is subordinate. 

The salary of a Sudder Ameen is 250 rupees a month, or 
about £500 a year. 

At the commencement of last year the number of Sudder 
Ameens attached to the Courts whereof we are treating was 
twenty-eight, of wdiom three were Christians, eight Mahomedaus, 
and seventeen Hindoos. 

The judicial officer next in rank above the Sudder Ameen fc 
the Principal Sudder Ameen. His ordinary jurisdiction 
no limit in amount or value. Although the Zillah Judge has 
concurrent primary jurisdiction in all suits of whatever value, 
yet suits are not usually or properly brought before him in the 
first instance, except under peculiar circumstances. The office 
of Principal Sudder Ameen is therefore one of the highest 
importance, his being the tribunal in which cases involving 
cnormqps amounts of property are ordinarily disposed of in the 
fii-st instance. 
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A regular appeal lies of right from the decision of the 
Principal Sudder Ameen to the Zillah Judge, if the decision be ' 
iu a suit below 6,000 rupees in estimated value ; if in a suit 
above that amount, to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 

A special appeal lies to the Sudder Court from the decision 
of the Judge passed on regular appeal from the Principal 
Sudder Ameen, for the same causes and under the same rules 
as are above stated, as regulating special appeals from decisions 
on regular appeal from the Moonsiff or Sudder Ameen. 

A summary appeal also lies from the order of the Principal 
Sudder Ameen under the same rules ^ as regulate summary 
appeals from the order of a Moonsiff, being preferred to the 
Zillah Judge or to the Sudder Court, according as the suit in 
which the order has been made is below or above the value of 
5,000 rupees. 

The local limits of the Principal Sudder Ameen’s jurisdiction 
are commensurate with those of the Civil Judge to whom he 
Is subordinate. • 

Principal Sudder Ameens are of two grades, receiving salaries 
of 600 rupees and 400 rupees per mdhth respectively. 

At the commencement of last year the number of Principal 
Sudder Ameens iu the Courts which form the subject of our 
^icle was eight of the first grade and twenty-six of the second. 
(jt those of the first grade three were Christians, three Malio- 
medans, and two Hindoos. Of those of the second grade five 
were Christians, nine Mahomedans, and twelve Hindoos. 

The Judges as has been before stated, is the highest judicial 
functionary in each zillah. 

He has the power, whenever he may see sufficient reason for 
so doing, to withdraw any suit from the Principal Sudder 
Ameen’s or Sudder Ameen’s Court in which it may have been 
instituted, and to try it himself: but in practice this power 
is rarely exercised, and, consequently, his jurisdiction in civil 
suits is, unless in exceptional cases, appellate only. 

When the Zillah Judge decides a case as a, -court of 
primary jurisdiction, a regidar appeal lies from him to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as a matter of right. 

The Zillah Judge is invariably a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

The mode of procedure of all the Civil Courts is the same. 
Until the middle of jast year it was as follows : — The suit was 
commenced by a plaint being filed, upon which a summons was 
issued, calling upon the defendant to appear in person or by a 
pleader, called a Vakeel, of the court ; an answer was filed by 
the defendant, to which the plaintiff replied. A rejoinder was in 
many cases filed, but the pleadings might conclude without it. 
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• In the {headings each party tued to state his -case at lajgti, 
‘land -was not bound to follow any prescribed form. THie plem- 
were, therefore, as might be expected, discursive, argumenta* 
tive, and often exceedingly lengthy. As socn, as they weite 
clos^, the Judge held a prooe^ng at which he settled the 
issues ; that is to say, after hearing the pleadings on either side 
read to him, he considered and recorded the points to be ^esta* 
blished by either party. The parties thmi filed a list of thehr 
witnesses and documents, after which a day was appointed for 
the final hearing of the cause, when the parties or their Takeels 
attended with their witnesses, who are examined and cross* 
examined vivd voce in open court, in the presence and hearing 
and under the personal superintendence of the Judge, who, after 
hearing them, decided the case both upon the law and facts 
without the assistance of a Jury. 

In March of last year, an Act was passed 1^ the Indian 
Legislature, and came into operation on the Ist of July last, 
whose object was to. simplify the Procedure of the Civil Courts 
in the MofussiL 

This Act directs that all suits lihall be commenced by a 
plaint, after the filing of which a summons issues, caUing upon 
the defendant to appear and answer the claim on a specified 
day in person, or by a pleader of the court duly instructed 
and able to answer all questions relating to the suit, or by*h 
pleader accompanied by some other person able to answer all 
such questions. The summons also requires the defendant to 
produce all written documents, of which the plaintiff demands 
inspection, or upon which the defendant intends to rely in 
support of his defence. 

The plaint must be verified by having a declaration at the 
foot, subsCTibed by the plaintiff and his pleader, if any, “that 
what is stated therein is true to the best of declarant’s inform- 
ation and belief but if the plaintiff, by reason of absence or 
for other good cause, be unable to subscribe and verify the plainf^ 
the couji>.may allow the plaint to be subscribed and verified on 
behalf of the plaintiff by any person whom the court may 
consider competent to make the verification. With his plaint 
the plaintiff must produce, to be marked by the court, -such 
written documents as he relies on as evidence in support of his 
claim ; and no documents not so produced can be received at 
{uw subsequent stage of the cause without the special sanction 
gllpte courL 

0 At the return day of the summons the parties may tender 
written statements of their respective cases ; and no written 
statements can be filed at a subsequent stage unless it be* called 
fo^ by the court itself These statements must be verified in 
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the saine manner os the plaint, and aiB to be by way of Hmple 
narrative^ not argumentative, and as brief as the nature of the case 
will pe 3 |nnit, the court having the power of rejecting the state* 
meat, if it ap]^r to be argumentative or unnecessarily prolix, 
or that it contains matter irrelevant to the suit. On the return 
day of the summons the court examines orally, upon oath, the 
parties or their respective representativels who may be sent to 
answer all material questions relative to the suit, and should such 
representative he unable to answer any material question, 
the* further hearing of the. cause may be postponed for the 
attendance of the principal. The exhibits produced by the parties 
are also examined by the court, which then frames and records 
the issues of law and fact on which the right decision of the 
case appears to depend : in order to enable it to do which it may 
require the attendance of further witnesses, and the production 
of document^ not before it When the issues have been settled, 
a time is fixed for the final hearing of the cause, which is done 
upon oral examination of the witnesses in, open court, and the 
Judge arrives at his decision without the assistance of a Jury. 

Ihe above Act has not been in force for a sufficient time to 
enable us to judge whether or not its practical working will be 
to diminish the bulk of the enormous nutthee, or file of proceed- 
ing, which usually grows up dhring the course of a Mofussil 
^it, and to bring matters to a hearing more speedily than here- 
tofore. To make it effective for such good purpose strenuous 
and steady must be the exertions of the Judges against the fraud 
and obstinacy of Indian litigants, whose utmost ingenuity will 
be called forth to render it a dead letter. 

With regard to law, the courts now under notice are to 
be guided in theiil decisions: — Ist, by the Regulations of 
Government and Acts of the Indian Legislature, if there be any 
such applicable to the case ; 2nd, by Hindoo or Mabomedan law, 
as the case may be, in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, ca# te, and all religious usages and institutioi)^s ; and, 
3rd, in cases for which uo specific rule may exist, the Judges 
are to act according to “ justice, equity, and good conscience.*' 

. " In practice” — say the Commissioners in the appendix to 
their first Report — the Mahomedan law has been applied to a 
‘ variety of cases, which may be arranged under the following 
‘ heads, viz. inheritance, sale, pre-emption, gift, wills, marriage, 
‘ dower, divorce, parentage, guardians and minority, slavery, 
^ endowments, debts and securities, claims and judicial matters. 
* And in cases where the parties are Hindoos, family customs 
‘ and the customs of particular parts of the countiy ar^ in 
^ practice commonly recognise^in modification of the general 
^ taw. In matters of dealing betwecfn British subjects, the 
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^ EngBsb Judges are in the practice of deciding as they best 

* can according to English law, occasionally taking the opinion 

* of the Advocate General in doubtful cases/' 

There does not exist in India beyond the limi^ of the Presi* 
dency towns any lex loci, any substantive law for those classes 
of persons who have not, lili^ the Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
special laws of their ♦own, whose validity has been recognised by 
the British Government In the absence of sizoh, “justice, 
equity, and good conscience” offer themselves but as vague 
guides to the Mofussil Judges, to whom much blame is in con- 
sequence imputed without just cause for decisionb which it is 
hard to reconcile one with another. 

Turning from our view of the Civil Courts, we now proceed 
to take an equally rapid glance at the Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction subordinate to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut; in 
doing which, we avail ourselves largely of the able sum^nary to 
be found in the Appendix to the First Report of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed to consider tlie Reform of the Judicial 
Establishments, Judicial Procedure and Laws of India. 

First of the Judge. — ^The Report infbnns us : — 

The Session Judge is the head criminal autliority in the zilloh, and is 
the some person as the Civil Judge. In respect of his double hmetions, he 
is termed the Civil and Session Judge. 

His jurisdiction is partly original and partly appelate. His origin# 1 
jurisdiction is restricted to persons committed oy the Magistrate to take 
their trial at the Sessions. His axi^ellate junsdiction extends to all 
sentences and orders passed in judicial trials by the Magistrates or 
his subordinates, with some partial exceptions, as hereinafter more 
particularly mentioned. 

The Magistidto is bound by law to commit for trial at the Sessions all 
persons (except as hcieinafter mentioned,^ charged with treason, murder, 
robbery, wilful fire raising, and counterfeiting the coin. He is also hound 
to commit for burglary, theft, the receiving or buying of stolen ^ods and 
property, and afbra^s under the aggravating circumstances which will bo 
detailed hereafter, as constituting the exceptions which take these ofienccs 
out of hi^ own competence to punish. For^ry and perjury also belong 
to the eiLolushe jurisdiction of the Session Judge. 

With rejraid to all other crimes and misdemeanors, the Magistrate has a 
discretion, i«nd ^\il] commit them for trial by the Session Judge only when 
accompanied with such circumstances as render the punishment which he 
can inllict inadequate to the offence. 

The appellate juiisdiction of the Session Judge extends to all convic- 
tions and original sentences by a Magistrate, or other officer exercising full 
magisterial powers in his zillah, and pronounced in a judicial trial ; with 
the exception of the petty offences noticed on page 6, writh respect to 
which, when punished by the Magistrate himself, instead of bciug referred 
to his subordinates, the order of the Magistiate is final. 

The Judge holdf^ hie sessions for the zillah once a month. 

The Sessions Judge was foryierly on all trials assisted by 
the Mahomedan Law Officer attache to his Court ; but he is 
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DOW empowered^ at his option, to dispense with the pifesenoo 
of that Officer at any trial, and to avail himself of the assistance 
of respectable natives in either of the three following ways : — 

First, by referring the suit or any point or points in the 
same to a pnnehayet of snch peisons, who must carry on 
their enquiries apart from the Court, and report the result 
in writing to the Court. 

Or, secondly, by constituting two or more of such persons 
assessors or members of the Courts, with a view to the 
advantages derivable from their observations, particularly in the 
examination of witnesses. The opinion of each a*sor»sor is 
given separately and discussed, and may, at the insbince of the 
Judge or either of the assessors, be recorded in writing in 
the suit. 

Or, thirdly, by employing them more nearly as. a Jury. 
They then attend during the trial, and may suggest, as it 
proceeds, such points of enquiry as occur to them. 

When the accused is a person not professing the Malionn'dan 
faith, he may require the Judge to proceccl in one of the three 
methods above infficated. ^ • 

The punchayet, assessors, or jury are, however, merely 
for the assistance of tlij^ Judge, in yrhose authority tlic 
decision of the case is exclusively Vested. 

•When the Judge presides, assisted by the Mahomedau Law 
Officer, that officer is reejuired, after the depositions have 
been taken, to record the futwah or decision of the Mahome- 
dan law as applicable to the circumstances of the case, compre- 
hending both the fact and the law; that is, whether the evi- 
dence bo or be not sufficient, according to tliat law, to establisli 
the guilt of the accused, and wliat degree of punishment the 
law assigns for the offence with which he is charged, supposing 
it to be proved. 4Jter the Judge has read the futwah, if it 
appears to him consonant to natural justice and also conform- 
able to Mahopedan law, he is to pass sentence in termk of the 
fiitwah, except in cases »\here the senteit*e is one of>ueath or 
of imprisonment foi life. In all such cases Judge 

transmits the sentence and pr(>ceedings to the NiziHnut Court, 
and awaits its final sentence. 

The Magistrate is the Criminal Judicial Officer next in 
rank to the Judge. There is usually one Magistrate in each 
zillah, hut when the zillah is very large, a Joint-Magistrate is 
also appointed, who has a separate district assigned to him, 
and is independent of the Magistrate. His jurisdiction and 
powers of punishment are the same as those of the Magistrate. 

The -Magistrate and Joint-Magistrate are always members 
of tilje* Covenanted Civil Service. 
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To the Magistrate or Joint-Magis^te several of the jounger 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service are attached for the 
pui^ose of assisting him generally in the performance of his 
duties, and also of being themselves instructed in their duties. 
They are called Assistants to the Magistrate. # 

There are also in each ziUah several Deputy Magistrates, 
who are not members of the Covenanted Service. 

The Police of the zillah is under the immediate authority of 
the Magistrate ; and the Assistants and Deputy Magistrates ako 
take a part in the Police duties of the zillah. 

The greater part of the Joint-Magistrates, A^ssistants, and 
Deputy Magistrates act also as Collectors and Deputy Collectors ; 
the Magistrates themselves with few exceptions have been for 
many years and until very recently confined to magisterial and 
Police duties. 

The following shows the distribution of the magisterial force 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal at the commencement of 
last year. 

Of the Covenanted Service there were 

Salary per month. 

1 Magistrate, Collector and Salt Agent of the 

Northern Division of Cuttack * ... Rs. 2,333 6 4 

1 Ditto Ditto Southern Division ... „ 2,333 5 A 

1 Ditto Ditto Central Divi3ion ... „ 2,333 5 ''4 

1 Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs, and 

Superintendent of the Alipore Jail ... „ 2,333 6 4 

1 Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad ... „ 2;000 0 0 

2 Ditto Ditto at Beerbhoom and Bhaugul- 

pore, each „ 1,500 0 0 

28 Magistrates „ „ 900 0 0 

4 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ „ 1,500 0 0 

4 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 1,000 0 0 

11 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ „ 700 0 0 

1 5 Assikants to Magi||brates and Collectors 

ve^^d with the powers of Jbint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ „ 500 0 0 

34 Assistants to Magistrates and Collectors „ 400 0 0 

The Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates also receive, in 
addition to their salaries, a travelling allowance of five rupees 
a day when employed in the interior of their respective 
districts. 

Of the Uncovenanted Service there were at the same time 

5 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the first class, 

at 700 rupees each ; of whom four were Christians and 
one Mahomedan. 
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8. Deputy Magistrates, and Deputy Collectors of the second 
' class, at 600 rupees each ; of whom five were Christians 
‘and three Hindoos. 

14 Ditto ditto of the third class, at 500 rupees each ; of 

whom six were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and seven 
Hindoos. 

5 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 450 rupees each ; of 
whom three were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and one a 
Hindoo. 

15 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 400 rupees each ; of 

whom twelve were Christians, two Hindoos, and one a 
Mahomedan. 

2 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 450 rupees each ; one being 

a Christian, and one a Mahomedan. 

1 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 400 nipees, a Christian. 

3 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 350 Rupees each ; of whom 

two were Mahomedans, and one a Hindoo. 

21 Ditto ditto of the fiftli class, at 300 nipees each ; of whom 
eleven were Christians, three ^Mahomedans, and seven 
Hindoos. 

*1 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 450 nipees, a Hindoo. 

1 Ditto ditto of Ihe sixth class, at 400 nipees, a Hindoo. 

2 Ditto ditto of tlie sixth class, at 350 nipees, both Christians, 

9 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 250 nipees ; one a Hindoo, 

and the other a Mahomedan. 

21 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 200 rupees each ; of whom six 
w^ere Christians, seven Mahomedans, and eight Hindoos, 

46 SupemumOrai ies, ati 200 rupees each ; of whom nineteen 
were Christians, six Mahomedans, and twenty-one Hindoos. 
The Bengal Govcniment is now trying the experiment of 
uniting the offices of Magistrate and Collector in the same per- 
son. This is, in fact, to revert to the system which prevailed 
previous to 1837, and had been gradually abandoned in -all the 
districts of Bengal, w ith the exception of seven or eight. / .As no 
one acquainted with tlie Mofussil holds any other opinion than 
that the duties proper to the Magistrate of a zillah Are more 
than any one man can efficiently perform, we do not imagine 
that the recent change can be of any long duration, and shall 
proceed with our description of the state of things which 
preceded its institution. 

Of the judicial powers of the Magistrate and his sul)ordinates, 
the Report aheady alluded to gives the follow^ing summary : — 

Judicial Powers of the Magistrate. * 

The Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction over burglary, theft, the re- 
ceiving or buying stolen goods and property, and affrays, under certain 
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exceptions j and also over convicts or prisoners who may effect their escape 
from a {jaol or other place of confinement, or from tlie custody of their 
guards. The exceptions in the case of burglary are, where the offence has 
been accompanied with murder, or with an attempt to commit myrder, 
or with wounding, burning, corporal injury, or other aggravating act of 
personal violence ; or where the person charged has before been convicted 
of burglary, robbery, or other fibiuous crime, or is of notoriously bad 
character, or is charged with committing the offence while employed in 
the office of a wutcliman, guard, or police officer, or if the value of the 
property stolen exceeds the sum of 100 rupees ; or w^henever the Magis- 
trate may be of opinion that there exist any circumstances of aggravation 
(though not* of the nature above specified), such us to render the prisoner 
deserving of a more severe punishment than the Magistrates arc com- 
petent to inflict. The exceptions in the case of theft are, where the 
offence has been accompanied with any of the aggravating circumstances^ 
above specified ; or where the amount or value stolen exceeds the sum of 
300 rupees. The exceptions in the case of receiving or buying of stolen 
goods arc, where the person is charged with knowing, at the time of his 
purchasing or receiving the same, that such property had been obtained in 
the p<»rpetration of robbery by open violence, or of theft, accompanied by 
any of the aggravating circumstances above mentioned ; or where the 
amount or value of the propcii^y stolen exceeds 300 rupees. The c‘xcep- 
tions in the case of affrays arc wrhcrc they are attended w’ith homicide, 
severe wounding, or other aggravating circumstances. 

In the excepted cases, it is the duty of the Magistrate to commit the 
person charged wilh any of the offences above mentioned for trial at the 
Sessions. But w’^hcre the exceptions do not occur, the Magistrate is author- 
ised to try theih himself, and to punish them, il' convicted, with any * 
amount of punishment which he may deem adequate to the offence, ftot 
exceeding inij)risoiirncnt for tw’o years Avith hard labor, together wuth a 
further term of imprisonment for one year in lieu of corporal pmiishmcnt, 
which lias been abolished. In the case of affrays, his power of punishment 
is limited to one year’s imprisonment, with or without hard labor and irons, 
and a fine of 200 rupees, commutablc to imprisonment for another term not 
exceeding one year. He is also required to commute the labor to a fine 
not exceeding the same amount, but otherwise to be regulated with 
reference to the nature of tlie offence and the circumstances in life of 
the offender. 

Ill cases of theft cognisable by the Magistrate, if the value of tlie stolen 
property exceed fifty Rupees, or if the person committing it shall have been 
before convicted of theft, burglary, robbery, or other heinous offence, or if 
llu' ])ris>aner liave committed the offence Vliilc employed as a watchman, 
guard, oi\police officer, or be a servant of the ])ei son from wiiom, or in the 
house froA w’hicli the property may have been stolen, and also in all cases 
of cattlc-steiiling, the Magistrate ought to try the prisoners himself. 


Cases which the Magistrate may refer to his Suhordinntc. 

.. All cases of theft, other than those above specified, the Magistrate is 
#tithoi*ised to rc4er for decision to his Assistant, or investigate them himself, 
as he may think proper. 

ffhe Magistrate is also competent to refer for trial to the Mahoraedan 
liaw Officer attached to the court of the Sessions Judge, or to the Princi- 
pal Suddev Ameen, or to the Sudder Ameen, or Deputy Magistrate, all 
complaints or charges brought before him for petty offences, sucli as 
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abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults, or affrays, and all 
charges of ])etty thefts, when unattended with aggravating circumstances. 

Wlionever a complaint of criminal nature is i-eforrcd, as above mentiofl- 
cd, by a Magistrate, the order of reference slumld be recoi’dcd on his pro- 
ecc'ding, with instructions, ^^*hether to submit the proceedings hold upon 
the examination for the Magistiute’s decision, or Avhether the decision on 
the charge is to be ])assed by the Assistant, or person to whom the refor- 
eiiee is to he made, if it be such as he is authorised to determine under the 
llegulaiioiis. 

Judicial Powers of the Assistant to the Magistrate, 

The Assistant to the IMugistrate has criminal juriscliction in all cases 
that may he lelerred to him for trial by the jVlagislrate, and is authorised 
lo ex(‘rcise the judicial powers vested in the Magistrate by the Kegiilalioiis, 
so lai- as may be necessary to enable him to perform the duties eoumiitted 
to liim. 

His power of puiiishmciit is limited lo iinprisoiimeut for one month, 
with an additional period of one montlfs imprisoujiieiit in lieu of corporal 
2)niiislimeiit. 

\^"llenevel• the Assistant to a Magistrate is reported by the Nizamut 
Adp\\lul. to be qualified by his exjieriimce, industiry, and abilities, to be 
cntiusted with special 2)()\veiN, iu‘ ma> be specially authorised by the 
(lovernor-Geiieral iu (\niiieil, in all ea^cs referred to him in which an 
individual may he coiivietc d of any eriniiiial oHc'iice punishable under the 
Malioinedan Law and the Hegulations, for whicli the ])enalties abi)\e (jiiot- 
ed may be insuttieient, to ])ass seiiteiuv of impiasonmeiit not exci'ediiig 
six months, together with an additional i)eriod of one montii in lieu 
of®>or2)oral ])unislinient 

Judicial Powers of the Deputy Magistrate, ^fahomedau Taiw Officer, J^riu- 
eijtal iSudder Ameeu, and tSmlder'Anieen, 

^riu ’SO Officers have the like jurisdiction ami ]H)wers as the Assistant 
Magistrate in eases that may be n fi i red lo them by the 3Iagistrate. The 
Deputy Magistrate may alsi> bo specially empowercal in the s.une way as 
the Assistant Magistrate; and hen so specially eiiqiowered, his jurisdie- 
tioii and ]>owevs of [uinislimeiit are the same, lie ina\ be fuilher in\ested 
_wit li full iiiagister Lai ])owers by an order of the (jIoa enior-th'm'ial in (/Oiiiieil; 
and when so empowered he has the full judicial powers of Magistrate, and 
may inmisli to the same extent, riz. two years’ im])nsonnKiit, uith hard 
J ibor, and an additional term t>f iniprisuimieiit for one }eai* iu lieu of 
corporal imuisliiiKml . 

TliG conipilor of tlio abovo summary lias, liowevor, *0101110(1 to 
uotiee oiui \<uy importciut fui^cliiui of the Magistratt^ and liis 
siibordiiiatos. This consists in investigating cases of dispute 
eoiiceniiiig the ])ossc‘.ssion of land, Avlieii such arc likely to lead 
to a hreacli of the ])efice, and in ])assing a decision, upliolding 
iu ] 3 osscssion tliat person whom the Magistrati' may tiud to Jiave 
heeu in actual possession at tlu* time when llie dispute arose, 
leaving the parties disi^ntaut to litigate their rights to the laiid 
in a regular suit in the civil court. Tlio ahovi* jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate is exercised iiiidor Act No. IV. of those jiassed hy 

1 
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the Indian Legislature in the year 1840. Such is the tendency 
ci Indian landholders to have recourse to the latthee, rather 
than the brief in the first instance, for determining questions 
of title, that hardly a suit is instituted in the civil courts relating 
to the possession of lands which has not had its prelude in an 
‘‘ Act IV. of ^40 case.’’ The above jurisdiction is therefore 
the means of giving the Magistrate and his subordinates a 
pretty good training in the conduct of judicial investigations of 
a civil rather than a criminal nature. Ati appeal lies from the 
Magistrate to the Judge in the cases just noticed, as in all other 
cases of judicial trial before the Magistrate. • 

From every sent(mce or interlocutoiy order in criminal trials 
for petty oftences or thefts, where the punishment is not more 
than imprisonment for one month, or a fine not exceeding 50 or 
200 rupees, there is an ajipeal to the Magistiate. 

From every sentence or interlocutory order in criminal trials, 
where the punishments are greater than those above specified, 
there is an appeal tg the Sessions Judge. 

From every sentence or order passed in a criminal trial by a 
Sessions Judge there is' an appeal to the Sudder Nizainut 
Adawlut. 

The Appellate Court calls for and revises th(^ whole record 
of the case : but has no power to enhance punishment or to c 
punish any person ac(putted by the court b(‘l()w. € 

Tlie decision of the Magistrate or J udg(^ sitting as an appel- 
late authority, should regularly he final ; hut practically an 
appeal therefrom to the Sudder Nizamut Court is gained by 
resort being had, at the inst'aiKJO of the accused, to tlie power 
conferred on the Nizainut Couit by the Legislature, “at all times 
' to call for tlie ix'cords of any criminal trials of any subordinate 
‘ court, and to pass upon them such orders as may seem fit.” 

The law which tbe courts exercising criminal jurisdiction, 
administer is that which prevailed in India under the Mahomedan 
rulers of the country as modified by the Regulations of the 
Britislit Government and the acts of the Legislative Council. 
The Mahomedan law as to a large class of ofiences permits 
to the discretion of the Judge the nature and classification 
of the act impugned as well the measure of punishment 
proportionate thereto, and the Legislature under British rule 
hus restrained the exercise of this discretion, no further than 
by imposing limits to the severity of the punishment which the 
Judge may impose. Much of the obloquy wliich has been heaped 
upon Company's Judges” may be attributed to this defective 
state of the law wliich ought to guide them in their decisions. 

The criminal courts diifer from the civil courts in one very 
essential particular as respects the extent of their jurisdiction. 
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From the jurisdiction of the civil courts no pei'son what- 
ever is exempted by -reason of birth or descent. British-born 
subjects were originally exempt from this jurisdiction : but in 
1813, on the occasion of the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter in that year, British sul)jects residing, trading, 
or liolding immovable property in the provinces were made 
amenable to the Company’s Courts in civil suits brought 
against them by the natives, with, however, a right of appeal to 
Her Maj('sty’s Supreme Court at Calcutta, in cases where an 
appeal otherwise lay to the Sudder Dewaniiy Adawlut. At this 
time the jurisdicti(m of Native Judges was restrict'd to suits in 
which the value did not exceed 100 rupees. In 1814, MoonsiflFs 
and Sudder Ai neons were appointed, the foniier to try cases 
not exceeding 04 rupees, and the latter casc's not exceeding 
150 nipces, but neither Moonsiffs nor Sudder Anieens w^ore 
empowered to taJ^e cognisance of any suits in wliich a British 
Enropf*an subject, or an European foreigner, or an American, 
was a party. In 1821, th(^ limit of tlie Mi)onsitf’s jurisdiction 
was extended to 150 rupees. In 1827, the jurisdiction of tlui 
Sudder Amecii was extended to 1,000 rupees. In 1831, that 
oftlie Mooiisilf was extended to 300 rupees; and, at tlie same 
time Principal Suddc'r Anu^ens were a])j)ointedPwdth ])ower to 
take cognisance oi‘ suits referred to them by the ZiUah Judges 
of^the value not exceeding 5,000 rupees ; but the Prinei])al 
Sudder Amc'cn was forbidden tu take cognisance of cMtiv suit 
in which an European British subject, or an Euro])C‘a.n foreigner, 
or an American should be a party. Such continued to be 
the state of things up to tlie end of tlie East India Comjiany's 
exclusive reign in India. The Imperial Parliament had not 
ventured to subject^ Euro]>oau British subjects to the jurisdic- 
tion of Judges of another creed and color save in ])etty civil 
suits up to the value of 100 rupees: and the much-abused 
Merchant Soveavigns who ruled the poojile and monopolised 
the commerce of India adhered to the same policy. In 1833 
Avas passed the Ac.t “ for eitecting an arraiigcnKMit with the 
‘ East India (Jonijiany, and for the better government of His 
‘ Majesty’s Indian Territories,” by which the Company’s exclu- 
sive trade privih'gos were abolished, and a system of double 
Government estalilished ; and which, rather than the recent Act 
by which the Government of India was avowedly tvansfen-od to 
Her Majesty, may be entitled the death warrant of the Kumpa- 
noc Bahadoor. IVun that time the policy of the Indiaii Goveni- 
nrient, as respects Europeans resident in India, wai>, whether 
wis(ily or unwisely, totally changed ; and the Anglo-Saxon then 
begun to‘ learn tlie lesson, not yet thoroughly read, that he must 
take his place in the same rank with Hindoo or Mussulman as a 
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abject of Her Majesty. In 1836, an Act was passed by the 
jegislativc Council of India, by which the riglit of appeal there- 
ofore enjoyed by the British subjects from the Company’s Courts 
o Her Majesty’s Supreme Court wjis taken away, and it was 
inacted, that no i^crson, by reason of birth or descent, should 
)e exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts above 
hat of the Moonsiff in any civil proceeding whatever, and in 
L843, the exception as regards Ihe Moonsiff’s Coiuts was also 
ibolished. Vehemeiit were the struggles of indignant Britons 
igainst*what they regarded as alike degrading their dignity and 
'endering their property precarious ; loud and furious were 
:hc declamations in the Town Hall : but liberty and cnjuality 
the maxim inculcated by a Govenimont itself absolutely 
despotic, and the so-cailcd “ Black Act” pass(*d. The limit of 
5,000 rupees, wdiich at that time defined the extent of the Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen’s jurisdiction, was soon afterwards removed; 
and at the present day the Kiiropean resident in the Mofussil 
must be content to, sulmiit a case, involving 2 )erha])s his entire 
fortune, to the decision of a Hindoo or Mahomedan, who has never 
heard of W(‘stmiiister Hall, and whose salaiy is perha])s not more 
than that which the suitor gives to his head ch^rk or assistant. 

As respectfijjbrimiiial matters, Ihe proc(‘Ss of putting the 
British-bom subjects of Her Maj(‘sty on the same footing wdth « 
the native of India has not mad(‘ sueli ra]>id progress. ^ 

In 1813, the same Act of the Imperial Parliament, which 
subjected the European British subject to the Comj)any*s civil 
coiu'ts, rcsei’viiig to him his right of app(*al to the Courts 
established by Rovfd Chart(T, made him, il‘ residcait in the 
Mofussil, liable, under tlu‘ sentence of the Distriet and Zillah 
Magistrate's, for assaults and trcs})asses against the natives of 
India, to a fine not (jxcee'ding 500 nipecs, or two months’ 
imprisonment in case of non-payment of the fine; but the con-' 
victions (d‘ such Magistrates were removable by certiorari to the 
Su])reinc Court established by Iloyal Charter. In 1843, by an 
Actofibe L('gislative Council of India, the right of removal 
by certiorari was taken aw^ay, and it was enacted that an 
appeal ftom ihe sent(‘nc(* of the Magistrate in th(' ca.ses just 
mentioned should li(i to the same courts, and according to’tljii 
same rides as were ])rovided in the case of sent(‘iices passed by 
Magistrate's in ihe exercise' of their ordinary jurisdiction. TIkj 
|) assing <»1 tliis Act v;as vcliemently opposed ])y !th('. European 
residents jii tlio Bengal yjroviiices, but with ]io better vsuecess 
than atte*iidcd the agitatioji against the civil Black Acts. By 
'ilt^Act <■»[' 1853, assaults and trespasses by a British-born sidject 
against any person whatever wore made punishable in the sanui 
way .as those agaiiist natives of India. By an Act of 1848, 
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Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates were empowered to take moo- 
cliulkas, or penal recognisances for good Ijeliaviour and keeping 
the peace, from British subjects, as well as otlior persons, ^so 
by certain Acts, siicli as tliat for tlic ''suppression of lotteries,^' 
and that "concerning tlic binding of ap}>ren1 ices/^ British -born 
subjects arc either not exempted from, or are made specially 
subject to, the jurisdiction of the local coui-ts in respect of 
oifences und(n* such Acts : but these are Ac;ts of rare opera,- 
tioii. 'With the exc(‘ptions above noticed, British-born subjects 
of Her Majesty resident in the Bengal Presidency arc exempted 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the Zillah Courts, and *are 
amenable in rt's]K‘ct of crimes only to Her Majcvsty’s Supreme 
Court of Judicature^ at Calcutta. 

Our notice of th(‘ judicial system of the Bc'ugal Provinces 
would be incomplete witliout some account of the Revenue 
Courts. 

The Sudder Boai’d of Rcv(mu(i ])resid('s over th(^ estiiblish- 
ment, consisting of CAuiimissioiuTS, (A>ll(‘oto,i-s, and tlieir Be]niti(‘S, 
by whose means are realised thosi^ jiortions of the public iiicorno 
wliidi arise from tlie laud rovefnu' or tax, (hardly ]>ropeiiy so 
des(*ribed, as it niou' resembles a rent payable to (ilovernment 
as su])orior landlords,) the customs, and tliO‘^salt and opium 
Uionopoli(‘s. 

• Tln‘ first aud most important of tliese taxes is a charge upon 
tlie land itself (Jovemni(‘iit looks to each estate as the iiltimale 
security for the revtmue eliarged ujion it, and by sale of which 
*that revcniu^ must iiltinialdy be rea]Lse<l, in tiu' event of del’ault 
being nia<le by tlie zemindar wlio liolds the estate. Tliis 
zemindar occ-uiiies a jiortion half analogous to that of proprietor 
of the ('state, lialf to tliat of a jniblii'an or farmer of tlie tax 
]»ayable, by the r\ots or eultivalors i»f the land williiu his ('state or 
ztMuindary. It will be und(*rstood from this state of relations that 
the Covenmu'nt has an intimat(i interest in preserving tlu^ hnul- 
tnarks of each zemindary. It must watch, lest by jxnlimis of an 
()staU‘ bi'ing lianslerred to (IIkt zemimlaries, tiu' secVirlty of 
Chnerument uj)ou the dismembeu'd estate should be diminislusl, 
and purchaseis in casi^ of a sale for ddault eiubarra.sMMf it inuM 
supiTiuti'iid partitions, wIm'u made among sliareholdiTS of the 
zemindary, and sales of ])or(ions to otlua' zemiinhirs, in order that 
caT(‘ may lit' taken that its duo share of tlu' ro\ ('inn' be mad(' 
cliavgeabl(‘ upon each of tlu^ portions assigiu'd in M'veralty. It 
must examine into the temux's of those who claim iiitcuvst, in 
each ('state, in order to a-scerlmn witli wliom tlie adjustment of 
th(^ dues to (JoveniiiKMit can most justly and most, safely be inade. 
Mou'over, as the Englisb rnl(*rs of Lidia ]iav(* thought fit to 
recoguiso the validity of bond Jidc grants of estii os ('xempt from 
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the payment of revenue made during the reigns of Native Sove- 
reigns, they have imposed upon themselves the necessity of con- 
stant .vigilance, lest exemption should be fraudulently claimed 
under color of ancient rent-free or Uikhimj tenure. Occasion for 
investigation and interference is also constantly occurring from 
the inroads of those inveterate removers of land-marks, the 
Ganges and her tributaries, who make nothing of the bodily con- 
veyance of a few thousand acres from one township to another 
in jt-he course of a single rainy season. Lastly, as prompt pay- 
ments of the revenue is exacted from the zemindar, it becomes 
incumbent on Government to provide him with somewhat 
stringent methods of bringing defaulting ryots to book, and at 
the same time to overlook the operation of the squeezing process, 
lest the ryot should be pressed to death, instead of being made 
to yield his just quota of revenue. 

A proper care for its own interests, and a sense of its duties 
as landlord, has thus obliged Government to invest its tax- 
gatherers with eonsidfirable powers for the conduct of summary 
judicial investigations. Witljout pretending to examine minute- 
ly into the extent and practice of this jurisdiction, we may 
mention, as instances of its exercise, that the Collector, when 
making or revising settlements of land revenue, is empowered to 
investigate and declare the nature and extent of interests possess- 
ed by persons occnipying the soil ; to hear, try, and dete^rmino a7i 
claims to property in and ])ossossion of the land, or the rent or 
produce thereof, and to give possession to the party who may^ 
appear to have the best title. From his decision an appeal lies 
to the Commissioner, and again to the Sudder Hoard of Revenue ; 
and the party who may think himself aggrieved by the final 
decision of thci revenue authorities can seek redress by a regular 
suit in the ordinary courts to try tlie right. The Collector is 
also authorised to conclude settlements betvreen lakhirajdars and 
those holding tenures subordinate to them, subject to the like 
right of appeal, and of contesting the matter in a regular suit in 
the ordinary courts. He also receives and tries by summary 
process all’ suits for rent by zemindars against their lyots or 
under-tenants, as well as complaints preferred by the ryots and 
under-tenants on account of excessive demands or undue exac- 
tions of rent, whether by distraint or otherwise ; as well as all 
suits relative to the ‘adjustment of accounts between landhold- 
ers and farmers of land, or under-tenants of any description, with 
their sureties, and agents, and to all other matters immediately 
connected with the demand, receipt, or payment of rents, the 
delivery of pottahs and the engagements between landholders 
and. their under-tienants. In all such suits an appeal lies from 
the decision of the Collector to the Commissioner and to the 
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Sudder Board, whose final decision also may be contested by 
regular suit in the ordinary courts. 

In the above suits tlie written pleadings are a plaint and 
answer : witnesses are examined on oath, and pleaders are heard 
on either side, as in regular suits in the ordinary courts. « 

Again, all suits preferred in the regular courts for the reve- 
nue of lands which the possessor claims to hold as lakhiraj or 
free from assessment, as well all suits so preferred by persons 
claiming to hold the lands as lakhiraj, must, immediately 
upon their institution, be referred to the Collector for investi- 
gation and rcpoii). Such investigation is conducted like a regular 
suit, and the evidence adduced is often most lengthy and 
intricate. • 

As above-mentioned, all. partitions of estates — which, owing 
to the Hindoo law, under whose provisions lands do not descend 
to the eldest son, but to all the sons of a deceased proprietor in 
equal f’hares, are very numerous — arc affected under the super- 
intendence of the Collector. 

The first proceeding in such cases is to send an Ameen or 
Surveyor, who, after receiving upon •oath from the proprietors 
and tlicir agents accounts of the j)roduce of each village, 
and other information re(pusitc to enable him to assess the 
portion of the public revenue to be borne by each of tlie separate 
estates into which the joint property is to be divided, reports 
to the Collector the partition which he recommends to be made, 
with a detail of the adjustment which he proposes respecting 
tanks, places of worship, &c., which it may be desirable 
should still remain as joint property. The Collector, after 
receiving objections, and hearing the ])arties or their Vakeels, 
draws up a paper of partition, and from his proceeding an 
appeal lies to the Board of Reveiiuo, whose decision is final. 
In practice each ])aitition presents the appearance of a hotly 
contested litigation, often extending over seveial jvars. 

The system of Judicial Kstablisbments, of which 'sve have 
attemj)ted a description in the foregoing l>ages, has hcen arrived 
at by successive modifications- of that which Lord Cornwallis 
may be said almost to have created out of the chaotic elements 
which existed jfrevious to the year 1793. It is no experiment 
of yesterday's birth, to be lightly re-j)laced to-day by a new 
invention. Neither is it a simple and, as it wei-e, accidental 
system, to be raslily dealt with by any innovator anxious to 
bring general principles to bear upon its frame ; but one of a 
highly artificial and complex constmetion, whose mechanism 
cannot be understood without careful study, nor safely hailQled 
except .by one j)()ssessing both skill in the craft of jurispru- 
dence and patience to examine before he pulls to pieces. 
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We are not ambitions of promulgating in the present article 
our own scheme of reform ; but we think we may with advan- 
tagCj before quitting the subject, notice a few of the evils which 
are made the matter of most general complaint under the 
exiting state of Indian Judicature. 

First, then, as affecting the administration of justice alike in 
the Civil and Criminal Courts, wo may point to the frightful 
amount of perjury, and of forgery supported by perjury, which 
present tliernselves to be dealt with by the Indian Judge. Not 
only is there a general want of truthfulness in native evidence, 
which renders untrustworthy nine out of teA of the Hindoo and 
Mahoraedan witnesses, who arc naturally and fairly connected 
with cases under investigation, being really cognisant to some 
degree of the transactions of which they give their version in 
the witness-box ; but the courts are infested by a swarm of 
professional witnesses, who gain their daily bread by perjury — 
Avretclies of the true type of those ‘‘ sons of Belial’^ who were 
supplied to the order Jezebel by the nobles of Jezreel. Tliese 
men travel from zillali to zillah, leaving one court, as the breath 
of their lying hegiiis to stink in the nostrils of the Judge, to 
seek another where the accents of their shameless voice are less 
familiar. Sometimes they are retained in the regular service 
of wealthy suborners, wlio, having estates in several zillahs, 
can, by moving tliem from one jurisdiction to another, ko(j;*> 
their perjury frcsli for use; and these are tlie most dangerous 
of their class, because, from their general acquaintance with 
their master’s affairs,, they are enabled to advert to actual 
occurrences, which give semblance of substances to their 
fictions. Others prostitute themselves to every comer, and sell 
their wares so cheap that it is often foTind convenient to have a 
sepiirato set of w'iinosscs to- each distinct fact in the cause, in 
order that the danger of being broken down in cross-examina- 
tion may be avoided by each deponent swearing to but one fact, 
and sticking to what he swears. ^ 

Forgery is as much an item of commerce as perjury, and is 
offered in tlic; like abundance and upon equally moderate terms. 
During a rei.*eiit trial some insight was obtained into the working 
of a forgery business, wliich.had been carried dh by a firm, the 
interest of caclj j)artncr having been transmitted from father to 
son through three or four generations. StamjKKi paper of each 
successive year kept blank ready for use, specimens of the hand- 
writing ami signatures of all who had held local office, and of 
the lyincipal suitors and vakeels engaged in litigation during 
the*J>criod since the establishment of the business, and fac- 
similes of 4;hc seals of all ^le local courts formed part, of the 
stock-in-trade of the firm. The skill in their art acquired by 
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hereditaiy pnictitionera of fraud is something tnarvellous- 
Fo 3 ?geries so cunning as to deceive the very person whose hand^ 
writing is the subje^ of imitation, are thrown off with a rapidity 
which might almost shame the printing press. A master of the 
craft disdains the servile labor of a mere copjdst, and from a 
short inspection of a letter, he is able to catch the style of the 
writer; after doing which, he is prepared to produce to order a 
^rrespondence of any length in the required hand-writing at so 
much per folio. The existence of these illegitimate law-statiqu- 
ers is so well known, that no more faith is accorded in the Zillah 
Courts to documentary evidence than to mere vivd voce testi- 
mony. A case recently fell under our observation, in which a 
prisoner was acquitted by the highest Court of Appeal, although, 
to find him innocent, involved the necessity of pronouncing a 
heap of letters, upwards of one hundred in number, and purport- 
ing to be in the hand-writing of eight or ten different and well- 
known individuals, to be fofgeries. 

It is to the filth of peijury and forgery with which the witness 
box of an Indian Court teems that we must ascribe the. growth 
of that feeling of reluctance to give evidence on judicial inves- 
tigation, which almost amounts to a religious prejudice on the 
part of the respectable natives of India. 

Manifestly .no more reform in Judicial Procedure can reach 
m root of the evil we have just noticed. 

The new Procedure Act of 1859 attempts a remedy by making 
provision, as above noticed, for the verification of the pleadings, 
and by attacliiiig to the offence of verifying any averment 
which the person making the vcrificaiion shall know or believe 
to be false, or shall not know or believe to be tnie, the same 
punishment to which the law subjects one guilty of giving or 
fabricating false evidence. We fear, however, that the means 
of evading the operation of this most salutary enactment will be 
found in the clause which provides, that, “ if the plaintiff, by 
' reason of absence, or for other good cause, be unable to sub- 
' scribe and verify the plaint, the court may allow the plaint to 
‘ be subscribed and verified on behalf of the plaintiff by Jiny 

* person whom the court may consider competent to make the 

* verification.’" Unless the Judges be very firm, verification by 
agent will become the rule with suitors ; and even if the courts 
be rigid in exacting the personal verification of the plaintiff, the 
system of holding property be^iaviee will too often enable the 
real suitor to cheat the law by putting forward a man of straw 
as the ostensible plaintiff on record. 

Something, we think, might be done towards holding false- 
hood responsible by enrolling a body of regular practitioners as 
Attorneys in the Mofussil Courts. The Advocate practising in 

K 
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th^ Courts, under the name of Vakeels, are already adimtted 
under Begulation, and have, together with the Barristers and 
Attorneys of the Supreme Co^, the exclusive privilege of' 
pleading. They are required, previous to admission, to pass an 
examination. This has hitherto been principally conmaed to 
testing the candidate's proficiency in the rules of practice of 
the Courts, and the law established by the Regulations and 
Acts of the Indian Legislature, but will, in all probability, soon 
be extended so as to embrace the general principles of Jurra^ 
prudence and Law as recognised by the English Courts. These 
are now taught by an able Professor, an Englisli Barrister, 
attached to the Presidency College, whose certificate of com- 
petency has hitherto been of the same effect as that of the 
regular public examiners, as entitling the possessor to apply for 
admission to practise as an Advocate in the Mofussil, but will 
shortly be replaced by a diploma to be granted by the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. The result of the above provisions has been, 
that the Mofussil Bar has of late years advanced greatly in 
character and ability. Its position has also been much improved 
as regards independence; and the boldness of the Advocate 
may now be found where before the flattery of the sycophant 
cringing to the presiding Incarnation of Justice” was only 
known. Below the Bar, however, no licensed practitioner is 
attached to the Mofussil Court. Tlic only person known 
the court as conducting the cause previous to the hearing is 
the Mooktear, or Agent, whom the suitor may appoint and 
remove at his own pleasure. He, it is, who files the pleadings, 
presents the interlocutory petitions, retains the Vakeels, and, 
above all, prepares the evidence. He is the uncontrolled and 
practically speaking irresponsible dominus litis. As a rule, he 
IS an unmitigated scoundrel To hire witnesses for his own 
side, to buy off those of the other, to go into the market for 
false oaths and forged documents, to cheat the Vakeel of his 
fees, to keep his master constantly at law, and, if the bid be 
high enough, to sell him to his adversary, is the calling of this 
prince of rogues. The Judge who cannot correct, is content to 
distnist; the practitioner to whom character is worthless, is 
sd/tisfied to be without it. We cannot but feel that something 
could and ought to be done to amend this state of things ; 
and ive see no reason why moans which are found effectual to 
secure the respectability of the general body of persons practis- 
ing below the Bar in the Courts of England should wholly fail 
of la like success in those of India. 

The evil to which we have just adverted is one with which 
the judicial reformer can only partially grapple, inasmuch as its 
root lies more in the moral depravity of ike suitors or theit agents 
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than in a defective system of Judicature. We shall now,.how- 
csvor, proceed to notice what we consider a radical error in the 
constitution of the courts themselves. We allude to the too 
gicat facility for appeals and reviews of judgment which 
esdsts under the present Code of procedure of the civil courts. 

The ordinary history of a case in which the title to land is in 
dispute will be found to be as follows : — 

First, one of the claimants institutes what we have before 
mentioned as an “Act IV. of '40 case" in the Magistrate's 
Court ; that is to say, he prefers a complaint that he has been 
forcibly turned out of possession of the land in question ; where- 
upon it becomes the duty of the Magistrate, under the provi- 
sions of Act IV. of 1840, to ascertain who was in possession 
when the dispute first arose, and to restore or mainhiin the 
original possession. The proceeding, though held in the Magis- 
trate's Court, has been pronounced to be of a civil nature. 
At the gutset the Magistrate probably directs one of his native 
subordinates to make a local investigation into the matter of 
complaint. This functionary, after examining a crowd of 
witnesses on cither side, makes a preliminary report, after \diich 
the case is heard «aud evidence taken before the Magisterial 
officer who has to dispose of it. There are no formal pleadings, 
but petitions and count("r-petitions, and replies to the Magis- 
Ifete's perwannalis, calling for explanations from the litigant 
parties, supply their place ; and the investigation assumi^s 
the dimensions and appearance of a regular and vigorously 
contested suit. From the Magistrate's decision an appeal lies 
both upon fact and law to the Sessions Judge, to whom 
the whole evidence is ojxined by tlie pleaders on either 
side, and who may remand the case for further enquiry u]K)n 
particular points, or may, by his judgment, at once finally close 
this part of the case. After a litigation, often proloiigeil during 
several months, one of the rival claimants is now established in 
the enjoyment of the bone of contention, peiiding^ the decision 
of the regular suit, which the unsuccessful })arty forthwith 
commences in the Court of the Principal Sudder ‘ Amcen to 
try the title to the laud. Tlie whole case is now gone into 
afresh, as if no investigation had been held by the Magistrate. 
Pleadings are filed, and the Priiicij)al Sudder Ameen, after 
hearing the evidence, declares tlie riglits of the parties. An 
appeal lies from the Ameen's decision, if the value of the 
land l)e upwards of 5,000 rupees, to the Sudder Dewamiy 
Adawlut direct ; if of less amount, to the Civil Judge of the 
zillah. This is an appeal both upon fiict and law, and the 
,,whole*Qf the evidence taken is road and discussed. ^ It may be 
fiat the decision of tic lower court has proceeded upon some 
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plea of law in bar ; say, for instance^ that tixe claim set np 
is barred by the statute of limitation. The higher •ooutt 'Wiay 
hold that the plea is not, under the dbrcomstatice of the case, 
applicable, and may remand the case for further inimstigation 
into the facts constituting the title of either party. “In such 
case there is a fredi hearing on evidence b^ore the court 
below, followed by a renews regular appeal to the hi^er 
court. When that court has given its decision, an a|]plicatioa . 
is made to have the case admitted to review. Upon this appli- 
cation the evidence may be re-opened to the court. Shotdd the 
application be granted, which, however, is not often done, the 
whole debate upon the appeal is renewed, and all the facts of the 
case again pass in review before the court. Should the appeal 
have l)een in the first instance, from the Ameen to the ZiWs^ 
Judge, a further special appeal, upon matters of law, v^l lie 
from his decision to the Sudder Court. This appeal is not 
a matter of right, but involves a preliminary application to a 
Jud^e of the Sudder Court; who, after hearing counsel for 
cither party, grants or refuses his certificate that the case is 
fit t6 be heard in appeal upon certain specified points. It the 
certificate be granted, the appeal is heard. The hearing is 
followed by an application for admission to review, and if that be 
successful by the hearing in review. When the case has fina^ 
gone ‘through its course in the Indian Courts, it may, if tfib 
amount in dispute be 10,000 rupees or upwards, take ship and 
re-appear in England on appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

Lest the reader should suppose that we have been describing 
a course of litigation rather possible to occur than such as is 
of actual occurrence in the Mofussil Courts, we give btdow 
the history of a case, in which the writer of the present article 
was professionally concerned within the last year. 

In 1820, a Hindoo zemindar died, leaving two sons, Doorga- 
persad Roy Chowdhree and Tarapersad Roy Chowdhree, 
entitled as such, in the absence of a will, to the property of their 
deceased father in equal shares. 

Litigation veiy shortly afterwards arose between the brothera, 
in consequence of Doorgapersad setting up a will of his 
deceased father, the authenticity of which was denied by 
Tarapersad ; but before the suit had proceeded farther than ^ 
the ^pf^^^al to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and whiles that 
was pending, a compromise was entered into between 
brothers ; the younger, Tarapersad, consenting to take 
as^is share of the paternal estate six-sixteenths, leaving to his 
lltotKer t^^ixteenths. 

So far, however, was this compromise from being a tennii^ 
nation 4ihe deputes between the two brothers, that it became 
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toirde of liiilgation^ lam^ng into sevcial branches, one 
off which only, connected ivi^ one particular item of tiiie 
plriKarnait property, we shall trace in its progress. 

Doorgapersad, in an^ action commenced by him as alleged 
executor of his &ther against one Nundee, obtained a decree 
in the lower court for 23,000 rupees, with interest ; and upon 
im appeal being preferred to the Sudder Court, compromised 
the claim with the debtor for 24,000 rupees, payable^ in three 
years, without interest. 

In 1835, Tarapersad sued Doorgapersad and the debtor 
Nundee in the Zillah Court, claiming his six-sixteenths of the 
amount of the original decree against Nundee with interest. 

The Zillah Judge, in 1836, made a decree in favor of Tara- 
persad’s claim, witli tlie exception of a portion of the interest 
claimed, which he disallowed. 

The Sudder Court, in 1840, on appeal, affirmed this decree : 
but afterwards on review, in 1841, reversed it, allowing Tara- 
persad’s claim to six-sixteenths of the original amount decreed 
against Nundee, with interest from the date of that decree to 
the time of Tarapersad's instituting his suit 

The Privy Council on appeal reversed the decision of the 
Sudder Court, and declai’od that Doorgapersad was liable to 
tarapersad for six-sixteenths, not of the whole amount decreed 
agfUist Nundee, but of such portion only thereof as Doorga- 
persad had recovered or might tliercafter recover, and referred 
the case back to tlie Sudder Couit to ascertain and carry out 
the rights and liabilities of the parties as so declared. 

The decree of the Privy Council was sent down to the Zillah 
Court to be executed. Thai Court — ^finding that Doorgaper- 
sad had taken out execution of his decree against Nundee, and 
had seized and brought to sale an estate belonging to Nundee, 
called Mujhoonanioota, and had himself become purcliaser, 
Ijaying the purchasc'-inonoy by a receipt acknowledging satisfac- 
tion to that amount of his decree against Nundee — d^ided that 
Tarapersad wjus entitled to hix-sLxt^nths of the estate so ’ pur- 
chased out of the money wliich Nimdec had been decreed to pay. 

Against this order Doorgapersad appealed to the Sudder 
Court in 1836, which reversed it, declaring Tarapersad to he 
entitled only to six-sixteenths of the amount which Mujhoona- 
moota had fetched at the sale in execution, and not of the estate 
itself. 

The case was ro-argiied on an application for a review of 
judgment; but the Sudder Court upheld the fonier decision, 
giving, however, an option to Tarapersad of accepting the 
n^||iey to which he was declared entitled, or of instituting a 
regular suit for the sllWc which he claimed in Mujhoonamoot^ 
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•ItoBmrsad brought bis suit in the ZSiUfa Cotirt for the 
Aareof Mujhoonamoota. This was dismissed at the heimg. 
fie Ihen appealed to the Sudder Court : this appeal waa beam 
hx 1856^ and dismissed : on application for review of judgment 
was made in 1857, but rejected. 

We have thus the onginal hearing of the lower court; a 
hearing before the Sudder Court in appeal; a hooring before 
the Sudder Court on application for review, and agam upon 
review when granted; a hearing before the Privy Council in * 
appeal ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on the remand for 
execution ; a hearing before the Sudder Court on appeal from 
the lower court’s order; a hearing on application for review 
before the Sudder Court ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on 
the suit instituted by Tarapersad, under the option given him 
by the Sudder Court; a hearing before the Sudder Court 
of the last-mentioned suit on appeal ; and a hearing on the final 
application for review— In all eleven hearings, extending over a 
period of time from 1836 to 1856. 

But we have not yet done with the litigation which arose out 
of the claim against Nimdee. 

Doorgapersaers original decree against Nundee did not include 
the interest which had accrued against the debtor daring 
the time that the suit had been pending (a period of upward^^ 
of eight years) in the court which made the decree. ^ 

Tarapersad, after the result in his favor of the review in the 
Sudder Court in 184«1, instituted a fresh suit in the Zillah Court 
against Doorgapersad, for the recovery of the interest accrued, 
as al)ove noticed, during the pendency- of the suit. 

The suit was heard before the Principal Sudder Araeen in 
1842, and dismissed on a plea of the statuU' of limitations. 

The Zillah Judge, on appeal, in 1843, reversed the decision of 
the Principal Sudder Amocn; and passed a decree in favor of 
Tarapersad for the amount claimed. 

The Sudder Court, on application made in 1845, admitted the 
case to special appeal. 

In 181<7, the special appeal was heard before the Sudder, and 
dismissed/ 

In 1848, an application was made to the Sudder Court for 
review of the judgment, dismissing the special appeal, but was 
disallowed. 

At this juncture news of the decree of the Privy Council in 
the suit for the principal money arrived in this country. Of 
course, with Tarapersad's right as against Doorgapa^ad 
l^fersonally for the principal bad fallen also his right to the 
laterest : but for the latter there stood the decree til|i||is 
favor, against which there had been not appeal to tiie Iravy 
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Conlac^ tfaa amount in dispute being below the appealable 
amowt. 

Doorgapersad, in 1852, applied to have a second review under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case admitted by that court, 
and his application was allowed. 

In 1853, the review was heard, and the former decree upheld ; 
but on the ground, merely that the grounds upon which the 
special appeal had been originally admitted did not go to the 
merits of the claim, and that the court had no power on review 
to travel out of those grounds. 

Doorgapersawi, uj>on this, in 1854, tried an application to the 
Zillah Court which had originally decided the case on^he 
merits, to have its judgment reviewed, but his application was 
unsuccessfiiL 

Still undaunted ho had recourse to a fresh suit, instituted 
de 'iiovo in 1857 in the Court of the Principal Sudder Amoen, to 
recover the money wliich ho had been made to pay to Taraper- 
sad upon a claim which the Privy Council 9 decree showed to 
be untenable. 

The Principal Sudder Amecn dismissed the suit, on the ground 
that the decision of the Privy Council had given no cause of 
action, and that the claim was consequently barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

Hborgapcrsad ajipojiled to the Sadder Court, which, in 1869, 
decided the case against liini ; but expressed an opinion, that there 
was no legal bar to his leiterating his application to the Zillah 
Court for a review of its judgment in the former suit for interest. 

Encouraged by tliis (‘xpressioii of opinion, Boorgajiersfid 
applied to the Zillah Court to have the case admitted to 
review : but received, what wc may probably consider, his final 
quietus by that Court s rejection of bis application. 

Adding then these eleven liearings of the suit for interest to 
the same number of tli(‘ suit for principal, we find the same 
partii's twenty-two times l)efore the Court upon one and the 
same subject-matter of claim. 

The above case illustrates well both the pertinacity of the 
Hindoo in litigation, and the encouragement which he receives 
therein by the i)reseiit law and practice concerning appeals 
and reviews of judgment. The fact of such frefiuent oppor- 
tunity for appeal being given, implies an admission of want 
of confidence in the Zillali Goiuls by the Legislature which 
established them ; and this leads us naturally to the discussion 
of another defect universally allowed to belong to the present 
system of Indian Judicature, the want of Judges regulafly 
trained to the law. This is a fault much more easily pointed 
out than remedied. Tho somewliat overstocked luarket of 
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talent in England proffers a suppfy of "Barristers of 
five years’ standing” as a panacea for all the ills to ‘whieli the 
Ijndian suitor is hoir. We have no wish to disparage 
article which is tendered to us ; but^ admitting that it has many 
good qualities, we see more difficulty in tho way of its universal 
application in India than are perhaps apparent to many an 
bonest reformer, who recommends its introduction from the 
vicinity of Westminster Hall. 

In the first place we have to point attention to its costliness. 
It has been seen that the courts of first instance for the trial 
of civil causes, of whatever magnitude and importance, are 
presided over by Judges of whom the highest in rank has a 
salary of but 600 rupees a month, or about .f^700 a year. This 
would hardly tempt oven Mr. Briefless to cmigiate to India ; 
much less would it suffice to procure the services of any English 
Lawyer, whose legal attainments would be superior to those of 
the Judges now on tho Mofussil Bench. Probably competent 
English Lawyers npght bo prevailed upon to accept Zillah Judg- 
ships on 2,300 rupees a month, with the Sudder Bench and 
its 4,000 nipocs a month in prospect ; Init much would have to he 
done before an English Lawyer would be fitted for the post of a 
Judge in tho Mofussil. The language in which the proceedings 
in each Zillah Court are conducted is the Vernacular of thot 
•district. Few men of tho maturity of Barristers of five yihrs’ 
standing can acquire the familiar use of a tongue which they 
have not learned during their youth. This difficulty might 
perhaps be met by making use of Interpreters to explain the 
oral and written evidence to Ihe couii:, as is done in the 
Supreme Court, and by ri‘quiring the pleadings to be 
conducted in English. We are far from contending that this 
might not bo a wise arrangement. No measure would bave 
a greater tendency to increjise English influence in India. 
Few who could afford to pay for an education would remain 
ignorant of* the language in which causes involving their 
fortunes and Hbertios might be debated. Channels for the diffii- 
sion of English ideas' and English civilisation would thus be 
opened in every direction, and would permeate the very pene^ 
tralia of Indian Society. The courts themselves would be much 
improved, as Well by their proceedings being made more open 
to thfifc portion of the public which understands the proper use 
of a free* press* as by the more frequent appearance at their 
bar of a liigher order of practitioners trjuned in the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts. But tliis alteration, desirable as it might be, 
cftuJd not Ix^ carried into effect without considerable previous 
spent in the training of Interpreters and of Pleaders able 
to conduct arguments in English, 
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f Supposing this prelimin^ change made, we should still regret 
to see the present Mofussil Judges displaced by men fresh from 
Unhand. We cannot but feel many mis-givings that, were 
the appointments to the Mofussil Bench made under ministe^l 
patronage, interest rather than legal competency would form, in 
the majority of instances, the recommendation to office. Even 
should a miraculous intervention in favor of India prove 
superior to the besetting sin of English Statesmen, there would 
yet remain the consideration, that even an able English Lawyer 
would have much to learn before he could become an efficient 
Judge in the Mofussil. It is a great mistake to suppose that, 
under the present system, most of the Zillah Judges are men 
of no judicial experience; that men are pitch-forked from 
the Secretary's Office or the Custom House upon the Bench, 
and that a Covenanted Servant of Government is frequently 
found meting out salt one day and justice the next. We 
have carefully traced the previous career in the public 
service of the thirty Judges and Additional Judges, who 
were actually presiding in the Zillah Courts of the Ifengal 
Provinces at the commencement of last year; and find that, 
with very rare exceptions, they have risen regularly through 
the grades of Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector, or to 
the Commissioner of Revenue, of Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
QWlector, of Magistrate or Collector, or Magistrate and Col- 
lector, to the rank of Civil and Sessions Judge. The only 
exceptions worth noticing are in the cases of one officer, who was 
for about two years and a half Deputy Register in the Sudder 
Court, one who was between three and four years Superintend- 
ent of Revenue Surveys, one who was for four years and a half 
in the Salt and Opium Department, one who was for about seven 
years Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, one who 
was between two and five years a Salt Agent, one w^ho was 
fdr two years Assistant to the Resident at Singapore, one who 
was for two years Commissioner for the Suppression of Dacoity, 
with the powers of a Magistrate, and one who ^vas for about six 
or seven years Assistant to the Resident at Penang and Wellesley, 
and one for three years Assistant Resident in the Straits. 

The\verage period which we find to have elapsed between 
the arrival of the young Civilian in India, and his becoming 
vested for a permanence with the full powers of Magistrate or 
Collector is just nine years. 

The average period between arrival and attaining for a 
pemanence to the full powers of Civil and Sessions Judge has 
been nineteen years and a quarter. • 

After making allowances for absence on furlough or sick leave, 
this would give us about seventeen years* of actual service in 
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appamtments, the duties of 'which we have seen to be in a 
great measure judicial, as the ordinary course of training for a 
seat on the Bench of the Provincial Courts in lower Bengal. 
During that period the Covenanted Civilian acquires an intimate 
acquaintance with the habits and character of the people to 
whom he is to dispense justice, of their prejudices, their, social 
rules, their motives and ordinaiy course of action, all so diflfer- 
,ent from those of Englishmen, that one who should bring the 
experience of a manhood ^ent in England to test the probabi- 
lities of a tale of Indian life would signally and inevitably fail 
of the truth. To this must be added a knowledge of the 
Maliomcdan and Hindoo laws of inheritance and contracts, 
the complicated and varied system of Indian land tenure, and a 
considerable body of Kegiilation law ; without which the ablest 
lawyer of Westminster Hall would be entirely at sea in the 
decision of probably the first case brought before him in a 
Mofussil Court. We incline to the opinion that a more dear- 
able result would be obtained by selecting from among the 
Covenanted Civilians, after they should have gone through 
eight or ten years’ general service in India, a certain number 
to be set apart for judicial employ, obliging them then to 
proceed to England to receive legal instruction and attend the 
courts at Westminster, than by importing Judges raw from 
England to deal out unknown laws to a strange people. ^ 
We fear that this proposal will be regarded as rank heresy 
by many of our readers. We are well aware that the idea of 
supplanting Covenanted Judges and Magistrates by independent 
English Barristers has long been a favorite with the unofficial 
English residents in the Mofussih A sort of feud has long 
existed between Planter and Civilian : nor can it be denied that 
the former has had, on but too many occasions, good reason to 
complain of undeserved distrust, cool disregard of his interests, 
and in some instances a constant course of official hostility dis- 
played towards him by the latter. It is not to be wondered at 
that the blood of the Anglo-Saxon has boiled at such treatment : 
before, however, jumping to the conclusion that all would be 

a snt were the bench occupied by ready-made Judges with 
appointments from England, it is worth while to consider 
how*much of the official misconduct complained of has been 
attributable to “ human nature,” and how much to class anti- 
pathy. The covenanted judicial officer in the interior has great 
power. The Magistrate may be said to rule the zillah,, subject 
only to the occasional interference of the more sublime, though 
less immediately active, potentate, the Judge. At the sovereign 
■will of these two High Mightinesses rest the fortunes of each 
^^weller in the district. Is it unlikely that the exercise of such a 
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«way over a community which does not presume to have an 
opinion, and has not the means of expressing it if felt, should 
beg^ an arbitrary disposition in the possessor ? Is it matter 
of astonishment that he should look with disfavor upon those 
rare exceptions from the servile crowd which bows at his nod 
who dare to dispute his authority or criticise his acts ? Is it 
impossible that the consciousness of supreme authorily over a 
district wanting alike a public and a press might develop 
tyrannical propensities even in a Barrister of five years' stand- 
ing? It must also be recollected that neither is the Civil 
Servant of the present day nor the Government which he 
serves such as they formerly were. The Company and its 
servants never perhaps entirely forgot the days when the inde- 
pendent adventurer in* India was styled an “interloper,” and 
was liable to deportation, should he offer any offence to the 
ruling powers. Now-a-days the Crown taxes the ingenuity of 
its officers to devise modes for attracting British capital and 
British skill into the interior. Assuredly the Mofussil Magis- 
trate will no longer seek to gain the approval of Government 
by activity in thwarting A-nglo-Saxon enterprise within his 
district. Again, under the Leadenhall Street system of 
patronage, the Civil Service was, to a great extent, recruited 
from a few favored families. A member of the Clan Battle, 
(San Plowden, Clan Campbell, or Clan Lushington, was 
therefore sure of ootaining powerful assistance to get him out of 
any scrape in which his official misconduct might involve him. 
The Civilian thus acted under a sense of irresponsibility, and 
could generally afford to despise any attempt to expose him in 
high quarters. Now that appointments to the public service 
in India are offered as prizes for open competition, men from all 
the different families of the English middle classes will press in. 
The strong esprit de corps which has hitherto been a distin- 
guishing* characteristic of the Indian Covenanted Seiwant will 
bo weakened — a result in some respects to be regretted, but 
which will render the censure of his superiors a mutter of 
greater dread than heretofore by the Mofussil official, and vill 
induce greater caution against giving occasion for complaint 
regarding his mode of discharging hiStpu})lio duties. 

' The point that we shall next notice as giving rise to '‘great 
and well-deserved dissatisfaction with -the present arrangements 
for dispensing justice in India is the uniting in one and the 
same individual the functions of Superintendent of the Execu- 
tive Police and Judicial Magistrate of the Zillah. At the head 
of his force of detectives the Magistrate will often be employed 
for, weeks in tracing the evidence of crime to some supposed 
offender, perhaps an influential man of the zillah, who uses 
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the assistance of a corps of retainers eveiy whit as cunnixig 
and well-trained as the official pack to baffle the ;aEertions of 
his * pursuers.. The two plot and counter-plot, thrust and 
parxy^ keep mutual watch and ward, and the contest becomes 
one of much interest and excitement. When, at length, the 
Magistrate thinks that he h^ stopped up every avenue to 
escape, and has become not a little exasperated at the difficul- 
ties he has experienced in so doing, he takes his seat as Judge 
to pronounce upon the conclusiveness of the evidence which 
he has himself got together. It would require a something 
unusual ingeniousness of mind on the part of the Magistrate 
to allow, at this stage of the proceedings, what may perhaps be 
the fact, that he has been duped by a conspiracy into taking 
all his foregone trouble to hunt down an innocent man, whose 
struggles have not been to evade justice, but to frustrate the 
wiles of some concealed enemy who has had the whole subor- 
dinate Police in his pay to furnish the lying reports by which 
the Magistrate has been stimulated to exertion. We hold it 
to be impossible tliat the duties of Pfosecutor and Judge' 
should be carried on simultaneously and satisfactorily by the 
same individual. Yet that a Mofussil Magistrate does act 
in such double capacity we have proof in the written decision 
now before us of one of those Officers recording a judgment 
which was afterwards reversed on appeal by the high^t 
court. We find in this judicial decision such passages as the 
following: — “Amidst much other work I have, to my own 
‘ mind, satisfactorily proved that those - letters were really 
‘ written by the amlah, whom they purport to be written by 
and again, “ Now I have proved by perfectly independent testi- 
‘mony, and by documentary evidence, and by strict Police 
' investigation, that this man was the gomashta of the defend- ^ 
‘ ant”. Can the same man prove and judge of the cogency of 
the proof ? 

Not the least of the advantages to be derived from dissociat- 
ing the offices of Superintendent of Police and Magistrate 
would be that the conduct of the native subordinate Police 
Officers would pass under review ol an Officer unconnected 
with the Police Department Great abuses, among which may 
be mentioned the torturing of prisoners and witnesses, extortion 
and the fabrication of confessions, would thus be detected 
and i^eckod. Under the present system the Magistrate is loath 
to believe ill of an officer from whose ability and zeal he may 
:\ave derived much valuable assistance in the detection of 
crime ariij the, apprehension of offenders. The Police Daro- 
gah Generally, manages to “get the length of the MagistraWa 
foov and of ,no simall profit to himself, but of infinite detriment 
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to the refit of Her Majesty’s liege subjects, is this result 
of his plfiiyn the art of mensuratioru 

We shall close our article, which has already extended far 
beyond the limits which we originally designed, with a feW 
words upon a question always keenly debated whenever the 
subject of Reform of the Indian Courts is broiight under dis- 
cussion — ^the propriety or otherwise of subjecting the British- 
born subjects of Her Majesty residing in the Mofussil to the 
jurisdiction of the local criminal courts. We have already 
mentioned that the members of this class of residents in India 
are amenable, except as respects a few trivial misdemeanors, 
to no other criminal jurisdiction than that exercised by the 
Supreme Court established by Royal Charter at the capital of 
the Presidency to which they belong. The necessity wliich 
this involves of dragging the accused and the witnesses for the 
prosecution and defence over distances measured by hundreds 
of miles, not only occasions great public expense and private 
inconvenience, but also tends in a good measure to secure to 
the privileged class an immunity from punishment for all but 
the most heinous crimes. That such a state of things is highly 
objectionable cannot be denied ; but the true Briton contends 
that any evil is to be tolerated rather than that he should be 
robbed, within the dominions of the British Crown, of his 
bifc-right, trial by Jury ; which it is admitted he cannot have, 
except as the mere mockery of a form, elsewhere than at the 
Presidency Towns. The advocate of general principles insists 
that no efovemment justly deserves the allegiance of its subjects 
which does not provide equal laws for all alike. The Anglo- 
Saxon, on the other hand, protests against being sacrificed to a 
dogma, and syllogized out of the liberty which his fore-fathers 
won with their blood. He maintains that the natives of India 
have now better Courts of Justice than they ever had under 
their own Sovereigns — that thov do not ask for and would not 
appreciate trial by Jury ; that the movement a-foot is not to 
give them better institutions, but him worse. 

The logic of the Refonner is the simpler, and has prevailed with 
English Statesmen and Parliamentary Committees; who have 
perhaps only eiTed in mist^iking India for Utopia. Before the muti- 
nies “ one people, one law" was the doctrine in the mouth of every 
one except the Anglo-Saxon Interloper himself. The Legislative 
Council was preparing to pass an harmonious vote for the aboli- 
tion of the last remains of class privilege in India ; and the writer 
of this article was one of those who looked on approvingly. 
He confesses that the late social convulsion has somewnat* 
shaken his faith in the present applicability of the “ one people, 
one law" maxim to the Government of India. He acknow- 
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ledges that the troubles of 1857 fell very far short of a national 
insurrection against the British ; still, there was muih to show 
that Christian, Mussulman, and Hindoo have not become one 
'peopla The rising was not universal ; still, as far as it went, it 
was a rising upon the Christian. It cannot be forgotten that 
what the British had to struggle against was an attempt at 
extermination, of a character sufficiently extensive and formi- 
dable to give rise to serious speciilation how far it may be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the British in India as an existing 
race that they should continue to be a ruling race. One effect 
of our meditations on the nmtinies has been to modify the 
views which we before entertained as to the propriety of 
extending the criminal jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts over 
British-born subjects, at any rate to the extent of making it 
appear to us inexpedient that the British-bom should be rendered 
amenable to criminal punishment by any Judge but one of the 
same extraction as himself. We think that it would be unwise 
and unsafe to accustom the turbulent classes of the popula- 
tion of India to the spectacle of a Native Magistrate passing 
sentence upon an European. The upper classes of natives 
might feel edified by the sight,’ discovering in it the evidence 
of the existence of paternal and even-handed government. 
Bi|t the mass would only recognise it as a proof of the?- 
de^adation of the Sahib-log, and a sign prophetic of the fdte of 
our rule. It would have the additional disadvantage of tending 
to keep alive the feeling of exaspiration wliich the late disturb- 
ances have created in the bosoms of those who had to fight 
pro aris et focis. For these reasons we would limit the mea- 
sure of reform to bringing the British residents in the interior 
under the criminal jurisdiction of the Covenanted Magistrate and 
Sessions Judge only, giving them also the privilege of appeal, not 
to the Nizamut Adawlut, as at present constituted, but to the 
Supreme Court. This would be a compromise, by a ready accept- 
jsince of which the British in the Mofussil might, we think, avoid 
the more sweeping reform with which they are threatened. 
Let them ask themselves whether the danger to an innocent 
man is more than imaginary from a change which would give 
him, in place of a trial by Jury, a rehearing both on fact and 
law before a bench constituted of three English Barristers. Let 
them also consider that, as respects the class of cases in which 
they are now subject to the Criminal Courts of the Mofussil, 
there would be a positive gain to them, by the appeal lying, 
not fmm Civil Servant to Civil Servant, but from Civil Ser- 
vaEnt to British Lawyer. Change, we believe, to be inevitable. 
It is true that the Legislative Council in Calcutta’, sitting 
m Committee to consider the Code of Criminal Proceduro 
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recommeixded by the Royal Commissioners above mentioned, has 
hesitated upon the principle which appeared to the same 
Council, simng in 1857, too obvious to admit of discussion. On 
the occasion last mentioned both of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court who had seats in Council admitted that “the time for 
^ removing the exclusive privilege enjoyed by the British subjects, 
‘ with respect to the trial of offence committed by them, and 

* for making them amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the 

* Mofussil Courts, had now arrived.” These were the words 
of the late Chief Justice in March 1857. May of the same 
year saw the first of the massacres which formed so fearfully 
a distinguishing feature of the Indian Mutinies, and the effect 
of which has been, in the judgment of Sir James Colvile’s 
successor, and of many other thinking men in India, to put 
back the hand on the dial of Indian Law Reform for the space 
of some degrees. So that when, on the 3rd of September last, 
the Legislative Council of India went into adjourned Com- 
mittee on the proposed new Criminal Codef it was resolved 
both to continue the exemption of European British-born sub- 
jects from the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, and to take 
away from the Native Magistrates the power of committing 
such subjects for trial. But will the hffect be the same on the 
Ujpinions of English Statesmen ? We think not. No long: 
ihte^al after the arrival of the news of the extinction of the 
last embers of rebellion in India will bring forgetfulness of 
its horrors over the minds of those who are far from the scene 
of their perpetration, and safe from apprehension of their 
renewal. Again, will Parliamentary orators philosophically 
enunciate that “ it is a necessary consequence of the admission 
‘of Europeans to place them on the same. policy and under 
‘ the same laws as the Natives,” and the doubts of those who 
legislate under local influences will be derided and over- 
ruled. Change, we repeat, is, in our opinion, inevitable. To 
endeavor to guide rather than to resist it is the policy which 
we recommend. The fool curses fate, the wise man propitiates 
fortune. 
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Aet. V. — Ceylon : an Account of the IsUmd^ Physkc^Sistaricalf 
• and Topographical. By Sir Emerson Tennent, K L. D., Ac- 

Next to OTir desire to gain all possible information concern- 
ing the things of to-day/ is the anxiety we feel touching the 
affairs of the past. Not unfrequcntly, indeed, we attach more 
importance to the dim and uncertain records of antiquity than 
to the plain and veritable annals of our own period. Our natu- 
ral love of the romantic and the wonderful goes far to account 
for this, and we have long ceased to feel sui'prised that fossil 
remains, curious inscriptions, and crumbling ruins should fre- 
quently attract more notice and cause more excitement than 
any event of the present day, however import&nt. 

The volume before us is perhaps more replete with antiquarian 
wealth, more sparkling with rare gems plucked from the depths 
of the past, than any book that has appeared before the public 
since Nineveh.”. Layard took the reading world by storm, and 
fairly bewildered his readers amidst labyrinthine chapters of the 
vast creation of an olden world. There is, however, this note- 
worthy difference that, whereas in the case of the Ninevite exca- 
vations, the world were fully prepared to hear strange and start- 
ISng revelations concerning the departed glory of a once mighty 
empire, few indeed could have anticipated the romantic n&ra- 
tive unfolded by Sir Emerson Tennent touching the past great- 
ness of a people now so little esteemed as the Singalese. 

The voyager from the West, reaching Point de Q-alle by any 
one of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the marvellous richness and beauty of the 
scenery that lies unfolded before his delighted gaze, contrasting 
so strongly with the sterile barrenness of Suez and Aden. 
The long line of bright green palms, waving gracefully to 
the breeze : the rich verdure of the foliage that crowds every 
nook and cranny on the shore : the beauty of the distant hills 
seen iu the freshness of the early mom : the many gorgeous 
flowers that meet him at every turn on shore : all these may^ 
will, make a deep and pleasurable impression on the mind of a 
traveller fresh from the Western World, and induce him to 
endorse the poetic title of the island, which somebody has called 

tbjB Eden of the eastern wave.” 

The motley crowd of strangely garbed Asiatics that jostles one 
on landi^ on that grassy shore : the dark frowning battlements 
of the ancient fort : the grim archway, with the quaint Dutch 
figures in stone over it : the grim Malay guard lounging beneath 
it; the pretty bay and the picturesque hill on one side, with 
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the fortificatioji and light-house bn the other, ajl help to lend 
attractionj| to a e^t that is in every sense of the .word welcome 
to the sea-weary voyager. Yet of all the thousands of travellers 
homewards and outwards, who have passed over the waters of 
that picturesque little bay, none have ever dreamt the strange 
story of the past revealed in the pages of this most^entertaining 
and instructive book. Scriptural associations, remotest records 
of profane history, the legends of the Arabian NighU Enter- 
tainmentSy may be found blended with the early annals of “ the 
utmost Indian Isle Taprobane.” Where we now behold, on the 
arrival of each steamer from east or west, the busy throng of 
cunning Moors eager in the sale of their jewelled wares to the 
unsuspecting traveller — ^two thousand years ago might have 
been seen the .^ab dealers from the Ked Sea bartering with 
the enterprising traders of China aromatic drugs, gems, 
and pearls for silken goods, woollen cloths, carpets, golden 
vessels, &c. ^ T 

There is perhaps more of historical interest attaching to 
the port of Galle than to any other harbour in the Eastern 
Seas. In modem times Galle was the mart of Portugal, and 
afterwards of Holland ; and long before the flags of either 
nation had appeared in its waters, it was one of the entrepots 
^whence the Moorish traders of Malabar drew the productiqps 
of #ie remoter east, with which they supplied the Genoese and 
Venetians, » who distributed them over the countries of the 
west. Galle was Ihe Kalah” at which the Arabians in the 
reign of Haroun Alraschid met the junks of the Chinese, 
and brought back gems, silks, and spices from Serendib to 
Bussorah. The Sabeans, centuries before, included Ceylon in 
the rich trade which they prosecuted with India, and Galle 
was probably the furthest point eastwai'd ever reached by the 
Persians, by the Greeks of the lower Empire, by the Romans, 
and by the mariners of Berenice, in Egypt, under the 
Ptolemies. But an interest, deeper still, attaches to this 
portion of Ceylon, inasmuch as it seems more than probable 
that the long-sought locality of Tarshish may be found to be 
identical with that of Point de Galle. 

Bochart was not the first who rejected the idea of Tarshish 
having been a Phosnician colony, situated at the mouth of the 
Guadsdquiver,* and intimated that Ophir must be sought for in 
the direction of India; but he was the first who conjectured 
that Ophir was Kondramalie, on the north-west of Ceylon, 
and that Tarshish must have been somewhere in the vicinity 
of Cape Camorm. His general inference was correct alia 

* Tennim^s Ceylon, Vol. L, Part IV., pages 444 and 445. 

‘ - M 
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irresistible from the tenor of the sSored writings; but from 
want of topographical knowledge, Bochart was in error as to 
the actual localities. Gold is not to be found in Soiidralnalie ; 
ond.CcKry being neither an Island nor a place of trede> 
does not correspond to the requirements of Tarshish. Subse- 
quent invesfiLgation has servM to establish the claim of 
Malacca to be the golden land of Solomon, and Tarshish, 
which lay in the track between the Arabian Gulf and Ophir, 
is recognisable in the great emporium of Ceylon. 

The ships intended for the voyage were built by Solommi 
at Ezion-Geber, on the shores of the Red Sea; the rowers 
coasted along tho shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, headed 
by an east wind. Tarshish, tho port for which they were 
bound, was in an island, governed by Kings, ♦and carrying on 
an extensive foreign trade. The voyage occupied three years 
in going and returning from the Red Sea, and the cargoes 
brought "Home to Ezion-Geber consisted of gold and silver, 
ivorvj apes, and peacocks. Gold could have been shipped at 
Galle from the vessels which brought it from Ophir; silver 
spread into plates, which is particularised by Jeremiah as an 
export of Tarshish, is one of the substances on which tho 
feacred books of the Singaleso are even now inscribed; ivory 
is found in Ceylon, and must have been both in abundant and 
full grown there before the discovery of gunpowder leitto 
the wanton destruction of elephants ; apes /Lre indigenous to 
the Island, and pea-fowls are found there in numbers. It is 
very remarkable, too, that the terms by which these articles 
are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures are identical with the 
Tamil names, by which some of them are called in Ceylon to 
the present day: thus tukeyim, which is rendered “peacocks” 
in one version, may be recognised in tokei, the modem name 
for these birds ; “ kapi,” apes, is the same in both languages ; 
and tho Sanskrit “ibha,” ivory, is identical with the Tamil 
“ ibaeu.” 

Thus, by geographical position, by indigenous productions, 
and by the fact of its havmg been from time immemorial the 
resort of merchant ships from Egrot, Arabia, and Persia, on 
the one side, and India, Java, and China on the other, Galle 
seems to present a combination of every particular or essential 
to detemune the problem so long undecided in biblical dialec- 
<Kos, and to establish its own identity with the Tarshish of the 
saOred historians, the mart so long frequented by tho ships of 
md Judea. ’ e 1 .. r- 

‘7%.e well-known stoiy of tlie mountain of loadstone, related 
, in ike adTentoios of the Third Calendar to the ladies* of Bag- 
dad, is otoady C(»meoted with Ceylon/ and the custom, which 
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}m prevailed there from the moot ancient times, of fastening 
togewer their ships and boats^by means of wooden pegs and 
no nails whatever entering into their construction. The 
reason for this custom is stated by Palladius, a Greek writer, to 
have been the existence of the loadstone mountain in the near 
vicinity of Ceylon. Palladius, in describing the Island says, that 
the mametic rock is in the Maldives, and that ships coming 
within Sie sphere of its influence are irresistibly drawn toward 
it, and lose all power of mogress, except in, its (lirection. Hence 
(he adds,) it is essentiaP^hat vessels sailing for Ceylon should 
be fastened with wooden instead of iron bolts. The strange 
sto^ is likewise alluded to by Aristotle, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
whilst Klaproth* speaks of it as current amongst the old Chinese 
authors, who, hiPwever, placed the loadstone rock on the coast 
of Cobhin-Ohina. 

Thus does one author link the stem realities of history 
with the piotureSque fables of romance in his entertaining 
volumes. We are delighted with the rich panorama of the 
past that our author flings with so much artistic skill, and are 
tempted to wish that we were more UberaUy treated with the 
historic revelations of the Mahawamo and the Rajamle. There 
is, however, sufficient in these volum^ to pourtray the Tapro- 
abane of the past, — ^the Ceylon of yore, in colors vivid enough to 
m^^e up as striking pictures of an Empire laid in the dust as 
aver fell from human pen. 

The contrast oetween the pyramids of Gizeh and the mud 
hovels on the Nile, is not greater than that between the ruined 
cities of Ceylon and the scattered clumps of huts between the 
palm topes of to-day. Until within the last few years the 
extent and character of most of these vestiges of palatial cities 
were unknown. Hidden amidst the thickest and most unheal- 
thy jungle, sheltered by thorns and brambles of gigantic size, 
travellers have visited but the outskirts of the largest of these 
ruins, ‘‘ Palanarva it was left for Sir Emerson Tennent to 
fully explore its vastness, and describe its greatness and its 
beauty. Until the character of these were made known, the 
colosi^ tanks and works of irrigation, still partly standing, 
wonderftd amidst their ruins, were a riddle. Our knowledge 
of the one is* a key to flie explanation of the other, and we 
now know where dwelt the multitudes for whom and by whom 
these titanic works were executed. A single bund of such 

S tic proportions, as to be estimated as having occupied a 
n oHaborers for ten years, is a fitting companion to a city 
measurmg several miles in circumference : and ^though we ere 
not prepared to place implicit faith in the stetemonts in the 
Morale, which make mention of nearly a million and R half 
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ofvillagoft as ftTiating in Oeylon in the fourteenth eenfta^, 
yro can readily concede that, when the Island was in the eenim 
of its prosperity, the ]^^iiilat»ni of Ceylon may have been fidly 
W tunes as great as it is at the present time, and amoonted to 
fifteen millions. The ht^ irrigation works of which we speak 
are not isolated instances of a great combination of skill and 
labor, but exist, though not an of sooh colossal proportimH, 
in hundreds scattered over every district of tiie western part 
of the Island. ^ 

When England was held by Homan s(ddiers, ere the strong 
hand of the Saxons had tom the semi-barbarouB Island from 
the grasp of the Centurion, when London was composed of 
a few hundred mud huts, and when the name of Britons, was 
associated with that of ^ves, Ceylon was ruled by a race of 
monarchs whose life was one round of regal splendour, equalled 
only by that of Imperial Home ; whose palaces and temples 
would have home comparison with those of the Eternal City ; 
and whoso vast earth-works fling far into the shade anything 
to be found in the Western World. 

It is true that, in the present day, we meet with no remains 
of domestic architecture amidst the “ round cities of Ceylon;” 
the royal palaces, temples, and mountains are all that remain to 
us in greater or less preservation, which is explained by thc^ 
ciroumstanccs that the people — ^the laity — of whatever 
were not permitted to employ stone or nre-biumt bricks in the 
construction of their dwellings — a distinction reserved for royalty 
and the priesthood: the people were forbidden to construct 
their houses of any better material than £un-baked-earth,* a 
practice which continued to the latest periods, and nothing 
struck the British Army of occupation with more surprise, on 
entering the city of Kandy after its capture in 1815, than to 
find the palaces and temples alone constructed of stone, whilst 
the private dwellings were invariably formed of mud and 
thatch. Under these circumstances wo must cease to be sur- 
{Hrised that, in the present day, we discover no traces of the 
private dwellings of the people of those remote times ; since no 
material would bo sooner swept away, when once exposed to 
ravages of a tropical climate, than that employed by the 
j^galese laity of Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. 
w Enough, however, remains of their priestly and kingly stme- 
to bear testimony to the wealth and power of the race 
thefi dominant in Ceylon, the dcHcriptions of which, as given 
tia by %r Emerson Tonnent, and read by the historic Hght of 
4ii4 Mahamnto, ture fiiD, complete, and conclusive. 


* Tammuet Ctfbm, YoL L, Fart IV., page 478. 
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Allihoagli Anaxadjalipoora was the original capital of the 
oi Oeylon to as late a period as the dose of the 
eighth oentoiy, when h&diindo first finally abandoned that dty 
fbr its more northern rivt^ Palanarva, neyerthdess the latter 
diy bfld attained a considerable degree of rolendour long 
anterior t% that date. Stretching alcmg the orders of the 
hsaiitifal Lake “To^weva,” the desolate ruins of this 
ancient capital strike the beholder even in the present day with 
wonder and admiration, and enable him to form some conception 
of what the gojgeous citjr must haye been in all its noon-tide 
splendour, when its myriads t>f stately buildings, with their 
gilded cupolas, were refiected in the still expanse of the waters, 
or embowered in the dense foliage of the STirrounding forests. 

In the most palmy days of Palanarva, the city and its 
suburbs extended to a distance of 30 miles in length, by 
4 in breadth.* It was surrounded by a lofty and substantial 
wall pierced with many gates, and within it stood a citadel 
of no mean capacity, capable of withstandii^ n long siege. 

Great outlay _ appears to have been made by sevcm sove- 
reigns, but specially by the Queen of the great Prakrama, upon 
enhirging and beautifying the Lake of Topa~uern and it 
was on the border of one side of this vast sheet of water that 
the fijvorito palace of the Singalesc Kings was erected, whose 
g»ed roofs and lofty towers, whose noUe halls and spacious 
terraces are the theme of many parts of t^e Mahaicamo. 

The most extensive palace of the king was, however, further 
north, and nearly in the centre of the eity. Here, after travers- 
ing many wide and well-made streets, filled with the bazaars of 
triers and long rows of private dwellings, with Wiharcs and 
priestly buildings at frequent intervals, stood tho “ seven-sto- 
ried house,” as it is called in the liistoric records, containing 
four thousand rooms, and supported by many himdrcds of 
pillars. 

In front of this royal residence lies an enormous carved stone, 
known as the ‘‘ Gal Pofa^^ or ** Stone Book,” from its groat 
resemblance to a volume of Singalese olas. This huge stone 
block is twenty-six feet in length, by fully four in breadth and 
two, in thickness ; upon its face is an mscription in which may bo 
road ; — This engraved stone is the one which tho strong men 
‘ of the King Nissanga brought from the mountain of Mahintelai, 
‘ at Anaradjahpoora whilst along its edges are copious carvings 
of a rich character, such as may be found on some of the 
Buddhistical edifices stiU existing, amongst which aro seen, in 
great profusion, tho Hanza” or sacred Goose of the Buddlnsts. 


* Tennenfb Ceylon^ Vol. £[., Part X., {)agt» 584. 
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Tii9 situation and position of the Boyal Palaoe of> Falatilurvs 
are precisely such as might have been looked for under the 
omnstances. It was to he 6:s:pected that monarchs who regarded 
the priestly order with so much veneration, and listened to their 
words as the direct oracle of Buddha himself, should give pro* 
mincnce and position to every thing that had referei^ to them. 
Hence wc find that not only were the Buddhist priests alone 
entitled to the royal distinction of dwelling in edinces of stone 
as richly ornamented as the Palaces themselves, but their 
abodes were in the immediate vicinity of the«re^ dwellings, 
that is to say, in the more silent portions of the city. There is 
nothing on record to warrant us in believing that even tho 
Singalese nobles and chiefs were allowed the priestly privilege 
of stone walls: on the contrary, the customs in this respect, 
which do not appear to have undergone any change during 
many centuries, were found to be as describe by the British 
on their victorious entry into Kandy in 1816. Hie sole differ- 
ence that appeared to exist between the chiefs and the people 
consisted in the greater extent of their dwellings, which gene- 
rally comprised a range extending round four sides of a square 
with narrow verandahs more or less ornamented, but still of no 
more noble material than the hut of the meanest subject. 

That the sovereigns of Ceylon should have dwelt amidst^ 
cities of mud and tnatch, in rude barbaric pomp, surroum^d 
by the utmost splendour that could be allowed in those ages, 
need scarcely be matter for surprise, or call for any comment 
from us. The king and the priest stood exalted far above tho 
nation ; between them and tho people there was a vast barrier ; 
even the acknowledged chiefs of the community were scarcely 
raised above the great common herd, and could boast of none 
of the social privileges accorded them in other countries. 
Amidst the numberless ruins of ancient edifices in Ceylon, more 
or less perfect as regards their structure and ornamentation, 
there is no single vestige of any buildings, but such as were the 
abodes of the priesthood or the sovereign. 

Of these two classes of structures, it would not perhaps be 
very easy .to determine which were the more elegant, more ' 
extensive, or more elaborately ornamented, though there can 
be no question that the priesthood monopolised by far the 
greater number in both Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. Not 
merely in the vast piles of buildings sacred to the worship of 
Buddha was tlie national skill, industry, and wealth brought 
into full requisition, but the utmost resources of tho people wore 
lavished u]^n the edifices devoted to the use of the priesthood. 
On the ruins of one of these are plainly visible, at the. present 
day, a long list of inscriptions in stone, containing m 
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enuiSBratioii of tiie establislmieiit of the monastery to whibh it 
pertained. 

Aoeording to this there were dwelling in that one building a 
thousand priests, and the inscription goes on to recount 
number oi cooks, water-carriers, grass-cutters, sweepers, &c., 
belonging to the establishment, the nature of which may 
indeed be gathered from the multitude of stone and brick ruins 


scattered about on every side. 

According to tho early annals of Ceylon the construction of 
dwellings for the devotees of Buddha preceded the erection of 
temples for his worship. During the first ages of Buddhism 
the priests usually selected a cave in some secluded spot cut 
from the solid rock, many of which exist to the present day. 
As the number of priests multiplied, it became necessary to 
provide shelter for them more readily constructed and placed 
together in the near vicinity of the principal dagobas. These 
were at first huts of rudest construction, covered with thatch ; 


by degrees they associated a more substantial form and cha- 
racter, until at length they grew to the dimensions and soL’dity 
of which we have already spoken. 

But if the priests were nobly housed, how much more so were 
the god himself and the sacred relics of his faith : Anaradjah- 
%poora rivals Palanarva in tho number, the extent, and the beauty 
of#ts sacred edifices. hTot only do the ruins, still in good pre- 
« servation, bear testimony to the magnificence of these temples, 
not only do the sacred annals of the Singalesc , — Mahaivamo 
and the R(yamle — dwell upon the character of the ancient 
dagobas "of Ceylon, but the works of Chinese travellers, 
especially those of Fa Hian, bear ample testimony to the 
character, style, and extent of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, 
and of their sacred buildings. The latter writer says, when 
speaking of Aniirudjahpoora : — ‘‘ The city is the residence 
'of many magistrates, grandees, and foreign merchants; the 
'mansions beautiful, the public buildings richly adorned, the 
'streets and highways straight and level, and houses for preach- 
'ing built at every thoroughfare.” The Leang-bha^ a Chinese 
^history of the Leang Dynasty, written between A. D. 507 — 509, 
describing the cjlties of Ceylon at that period, says: — “The 
'houses had ilpper stories, the walls were built of brick and 
'secured for double gates.” 

Fa Hian, in alluding to the extensive works at Mahmtelai, 


tells us that this lofty and precipitous mountam is situated 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Anaradjahpoora, but con- 
nected with the ancient city, in the time of fhe kings, •by 
ono continuous street, along which were conducted the solemn 
professions of the priests. The ascent to the summit is 
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effbcted by series of stone steps, about two thousand in 
number, winding past the ruins of former buildings, temples, 
dagobas, and shrines ; and on the loftiest peak, which com- 
mands a view over the forest country beneath to the very 
verge of the horizon, there exists one of those prodi^ous 
structures of brick-work, under which is deposited a samted 
relic of Buddha, a hair which grew on a mole between his 
eyebrows. With such veneration have the Singalese been 
accustomed to regard this sacred mountain, that every crag has 
some tradition, and every rock has been scarped into sites for 
religious buildings, amidst the ruins of which are to be traced 
the fragments of broken statues, and inscriptions in the Nagri 
character, the most ancient in which the dialect of Pali has 
been written. 

Mahintdai is undoubtedly the most ancient scene of moun- 
tain worship in Ceylon. Venerated by the Singalese, ere Gotama 
impressed his footstep on the summit of Adam's Peak, 
its highest point was known in the sacred legends as the 
clifiF of Ambatthalb, on which Mahindo alighted when arriving 
in Ceylon to establish the religion of Buddha ; it was to 
a spot near the summit that the king was led to follow a cfeea, 
under the form of an elk, when he encountered the great 
apostle, and became his first convert ; hc're it was that Mahindc^ 
died, and upon this holy hill, his disciples, in romembifcace 
of his virtues, bestowed the namo of their divine teacher. On* 
a small plateau near the top the dwellings of the priests and 
the principal buildings are grouped round tlie Ambustella 
Dagoba, which marks the spot whereon occurred the interview 
between Mahindo and his royal convert Devenipitafissa. Un- 
like the generality of such monuments, the Ambustella is built 
of stone, instead of brick, on a terrace encircled by octagonal 
piUars, the capitals of which arc ornamented by carvings of the 
sacred goose. Close beside it is a broken statue of the pious 
monarch. The cells are still remaining, which, according to the 
MahmamOy Devenipitalissa caused to be hollowed in tho rocks, 
and near them is the Nagusandhi tank made for the priesthood 
by king Aggrabadhi, A. 1). 589. Thence the last flight of stepif 
loads to the summit of Ambatthalo, crowned by the Etwihare 
Dagoba, a semi-circular pile of brick- work of one hundred feet 
hi^, which enshrines a single hair from the forehead of Bud- 
This remarkable structure has stood for upwards of 
^ghtecn centuries. It was built by Baatiya Baia about the first 
year of the Christian era, and tho MaJmvamo relates that, on its 
completion, the king caused it to be enveloped in a jewelled 
covering ornamented with pearls, and spread a«foot carpet from 
Mahintelaito Auaradjahpoora,that pilgrims might proceed all the 
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mLjuynth unwieheli feet. The rook in many famrs 

miB^riptionfiij recording the mimificonoe of the sovereigns of Oey- 
lon« and the ground is strewn with the fragments of broken 
oarved^W<)rk and the debris of ruined buildings. On the face of 
the cliffy a led^ of granite, artificially levelled, is pointed out as 
** the bed of Mahindo from which a view of extraordinary 
beauty extends over an expanse of foliage that stretches to the 
verge of the horizon. Towering above this ocean of verdure 
are the gigantic dagobas of Ananwljahpoora, whose artificial 
lakes lie guttering in the sunbeams below; and, dim in the 
distance, is descried the sacred rock of Dambool, and the 
mysteiious summit of the Kitta-galla mountain.* 

The road leading from the base of Mahintclai to Anaradjah- 
poora, a distance of 8 miles, is marked by as many traces 
of antiquity as the Appian way from Arieia to Rome. It 
passes between mouldering walls, by mounds where the grass 
imperfectly conceals the ruins beneath, and by fragments of 
fallen columns that mark the sites of perish('d monuments, • It 
was the Via Sarra of the Buddhibt hierarchy* along which they 
conducted procession s led by their sovereigns from the temple 
at the capital to the peak of Ambatthalo. Though now ovei- 
grown with jimglc and forest trees, it wajs traversed hy chariots 
4wo thousana years ago, w^herc ihe pious king sent his carriage* 
to Uhg Mahindo to the sacred city. 

The traveller of the present day may find ample testimony 
in the existing ruins, to the former magnifieonce of this ancient 
capital of the “ Kingdom of Lions.” Amidst the grass-grown 
streets are plainly visible the hundreds of massive stone pillars 
that formerly supported the groal brazen Palace of Dutugaiii- 
num, said to have been elaborately ornamented, and in many 
parts covered with designs in copper. 

Adjoining this, edifice are still the ruins of the Place of 
Lamentation for the Royal family, an Assembly Hall for the 
Priests, and the Palace of the Peacock ; the latter built m the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Farther on may still be seen Iho cnunblod remains of a 
dagoba built B. C. Ibl, by Dulugainnum, to commemorate the 
recovety of his kingdom. The Dagoba of the Golden Dust” 
lies in ruins aC no great distance from the Brtizen Temple : it 
was begun by Dutugainnum one hundred and sixty years before 
the Christian era, and occupied twenty years in its construction. 
To-day its site is marked by a pile of masonry between one 
and two hundred feet in height, overgrown with lofty trees, but 
the remains of the massive terrace, which once supported the 


* Tennenl^t VoL II , Tiut X , poges and 607 
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building and the fragments of colossal stone elepIm&tSi bear 
testiinony to the original grandeur of the stinGture^ 

A loftier ruin, that of the Ahhayagirty is still extant, two hun- 
dred and forty feet in height, and is also upwards of two thou- 
sand years old, whilst near the intersection of two of theprin- 
cipal streets of the city were the lofty remains of the 
ramay constnictod for the re<^tion of the collar-bone of Buddha, 
three centuries before the Christian era, and at one time said 
to have been covered with a coating of metal ornamented with 
gold. 

Some idea may be formed of the vdtstness of these Buddhist 
ruins and of the stupendous magnitude Of the original edifice, 
when it is stated that the solid mass of masonry -comprised in 
one of them is not less than twenty millions of cubic ieet, and 
according to our author would, in tne present day, with all the 
appliances of modem art, occupy five hundred brick-layers for 
seven years, and involve an outW of fully a million sterling. 
Th<i materials, he tells us, are sufficient for the constraction of 
streets each half a mile in length, or would form a wall one foot 
in thickness and ten feet in height, reaching from London to 
Edinburgh * 

The royal palaces of Anaradjahpoora and Palanarva were all 
more or less on a gigantic scale. The first that are mentionq^ 
in the Mahan mw arc simply said to have contained many ^art- 
ments ; the date of these was four hundred years before the 
Christian era. Within two centuries of that period, however, 
arose the lofty Lohapasaday a palace of vast extent, according 
to the Mahan anfiOy the work of King Dutugainnum, having a 
quadrangular court one hundred cubic feet square, and a thousand 
dormitories. The SnUmal-pa^ado or seven storied-palace'^ of 
Prakrama I. exceeded this again in its extent and magni- 
ficence, being, according to the MaliawansOy seven stories high, 
consisting of five thousand^rooms lined wifh hundreds of stone 
columns and outer halls of an oval shape, with large and small 
gates stair-cases, and glittering walls.^f 

The vast extent of ruins on the site of the two ancient capi- 
tals of Ceylon, many in ex(‘cllent preservation, but the greater 
portion in confused heaps of brick-work and masonry scattered 
for many miles around, bear witness to the statements to be 
found in the Singalese Annals. We need no longer doubt 
that in these periods the monarchs of Ceylon ruled over a 
numerous race, possessed of skill in many matters that are 
now utterly lost to their descendants. Whatever wealth was 

♦ Tennent^s Ceylony Vol II , Part X., page 6S3. 

t MahamnsOy Chapter LXXII. 
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possefl^ W the nation in those remote days^ was no doubt in the 
hands of tne sovereign and the priesthood : there is no record 
to ^ow that the people or their chiefs possessed wealth beyond 
smih as might be represented by land and cattle. The foreign 
commerce of that early period was scarcely shared in by the 
Singalese^ for, although there is every reason for believing 
that the barter earned on between the Arabs and the 
Chinese at the ports of the Island was of eonsidcrablo value, 
• the natives of the country partook but to a small exteut of its 
advantages. Always averse to the sea, the Singsdese have 
never ventured upon shipboard, and such vessels as were at 
times in the possession of the Singalcse monarchs were manned 
entirely by strangers. 

The articles of Ceylon produce exported from the Island 
in the period under notice consisted of natural productions, 
aromatic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells, whilst the imports 
were gold cloth, frankincense, sandal- wood, silk, vermilion, 
carpets, slaves, chariots, and horses. From the above list of 
imported articles, it is evident that the people derived no 
advantage from such a commerce, as they were all for kingly 
or priestly use. 

Itere was nevertheless a considerable internal trade carried 
fti, to which allusion is constantly made in the sacred books 
of iHe Island. Wc are there told that two centuries before 
' the Christian era a visitor to Anaradjahpoora purchased 
aromatic drugs in the bazaars and departed by the northern 
gate, and that king Mahanago ranged shops on each side of 
file streets of the capital.* Further, that the coimtry was tra- 
versed by caravans conveying merchandise, and that carts were 
employed between the capital and the country about Adam's 
Peak, bringing saffron and ginger, from which it is evident 
that roads must have existed long before the Christian era. 

The student of Ceylon history may, at first, find it diffi.cult to 
reconcile the past with the present, — to imagine that Ceylon of 
yore and the Ceylon of to-Jay are indeed one and the same. 
The grandeur, exteni, and population of her ancient cities, the 
industry and intelligence of her numerous people excite our 
wonder and, pc:thaps, some doubts with it. But if we pursue the 
inquiry still further, if we compare the vestiges of the ancient 
palaces and temples with the ruins of their great works of 
irrigation, we shall be able at once to detect the truthfulness of 
those ancient records which relate the deeds and progress of the 
Singalese monarchs and their people. • 

Prominent amongst the great works constructed for the 
supply and retention of water is the Giants’ Tank, a vast 

Mahammo^ page 138. 
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ombankment, eSLtouding even in the present day, for mofe than 
16 iniles in a straight line, the retaining bund or earth-work being 
three hundred feet broad at the base. The area of the water 
this was intended to collect and preserve would have been near- 
ly equal, it is said, to that of the Lake of Geneva. At present 
the bed of the tank forms the site of ten other populous vil- 
lages, besides eight others that have boon deserted. There is 
still in excellent preservation an immense causeway of cut 
^granite, two hundr^ and yards in length, and upwards of 
fifteen feefhigh, intended to divert the waters of the Malwatty-oya 
into the GKants^ Tank, but it was never completed, and recent 
surveys have shown that, owing to an error in the ori^al level, 
the channel could not have served the purpose for which it was 
intended. The whole undertaking appears to have been suddenly 
abandoned, and no record jireserved of those engaged in the 
abortive ta^. 

Another of these famous vestiges of ancient industry in 
Ceylon is the Kakweva Tank, said to have been the most stupen- 
dous work of the kind. It was formed by King Latasciui, about 
A. D. 460, by throwing an embankment across the Kalaoya, 
flowing from t)ambool to Calpentyn. The area submerged was 
more than 40 miles in circumference at a distance of 20 
miles from the bund across the river, the water being corf 
veyod to it by means of a canal : in the opposite dircStion 
another canal extended for GO miles, supplying Anaradiah- 
poora with water. The retaining bund of this vast tank is 
12 miles long, and the spill-water formed of hammered 
granite is said, by Tumour, in a note to his translation of the 
MahawamOy to liave been one of the most stupendous monu- 
ments of misappKed human labor in the Island, for the super- 
fluous waters, instead of escaping by the intended overfall, burst 
the enormous embankment, and the tank was rendered useless. 
This accident took place at a period so remote, that the once vast 
lake is thickly co veered with huge forest trees, which extend 
oven to .the topmost summit of tlio long embanlanent.* 

An account of Ceylon would be imperfect without some notice 
of one of its greatest antiejuities ; the Bo Tree of Anaradjah- 
poora is the oldest historical tree in the woyld. The Jaya 
8n Maha Bodin Wahaiwe, or ^^tho Victorious, Illustrious Su-* 
prcme Lord, the sacred Bo Tree,” as it is termed in the 
oriental language of the Mahawamo, was planted 288 years 
birfore the Christian era, consequently it is at the present time 
2Jt47 years old, or more than a century older than the most 
ancient trees of which we possess any record. By its side the 

• 

♦ Tenmnt'i Cefflotiy Vol, U., Part X., papre 002. 
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fajEuou^ oak tree of Ellerslie is the merest sapling; and the 
Conqueror’s Oak in Windsor Forest comparatively of modern 
date ; while the Olive in the garden of Gethsemane, and the 
Cypress of Soma in Lombardy, the latter dating back to the 
period of Julius Caisar, are both junior to the fftued Bo Tree of 
Anaradjahpoora. 

There is, it is true, an imaginary antiquity attaching to some 
trees, such as the chesnut of Mount Etna, and the baobab of 
Senegal, but entirely upH supposititious grounds, there being 
nothing beyond the merest conjectures relating to their ages, 
whereas the historians of Ceylon hand us down a series of 
chronological passages, detailing the continued existence of this 
identical tree through a succession of generations down to the 
present time. 

The planting of this venertfted tree is recorded with great 
minuteness in the pages of the Mahawaufio, where we are told 
that it was a branch of the identical tree under which Gotama 
Buddha reclined at Uruwelaya, when he imderwTnt his apo- 
theosis.* It need not be matter for surprise, therefore, that the 
Buddhists of the present day hold this tree in tlie highest 
veneration, a reverence, indeed, which htis been slicired in by 
their ancestors for ages past. Pilgrinift visit the tne from all 
s parts of Ceylon, and esteem it a privilege to be permitted to 
rAove a handful of its fallen leaves, which they treasure with 
the same senqiulous care tliat was w^ont to be shoMm to a 
relic from Jerusalem by the Crusaders of the miudlo ages. 
Buddhism is to-day what it was a thousand years since ; not 
more elevated certainly in the persons of its followers, for whom 
it can accomplisli us bttle in this world jierhaps as in the next. 

Taking the book, we have thus rapidly glanced at, as a min‘or 
of the past history of the Island and its people, it must ho con- 
sidered the most satisfactovy production that has y(‘t appeared. 
Wc could have mshed to have had more details eoiieeruing the 
early European rule in Ceylon, but with that one exception tbo 
wort leaves us nothing lo desire concerning the past. 

We may, on some future occasion, retiim to these volumes, 
and glean from them such facts as have reference to the more 
recent progress of the colony — period full of suggestive teach- 
ings for the Apolitical economist and the philantWopist of any 
country. 


♦ Temicnfti Ceylon, Part X., page 614. 
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Art. VI. — On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. Loudon. 
Parker. 1859. 

Although tliis book has hardly been a year before the public, 
it has already received the assent of most thinking men at home. 

It is not easy to describe it more briefly than by saying that it 
is the EucHd of Utilitarianism; a j^ogressive demonstration 
of the Law of Bentham — ^also perha]P^ that of the Gospel — ^that 
the object of civilisation and the basis of moral right is 

the greatest happiness of the greatest ni^pber.” Sneered at 
and stigmatised by opponents who (let us hope) did not under- 
stand what it meant, this sublime doctrine of love to one’s 
neighbor stands out in the cool l^ht of Mr. Mill’s style, so as to 
render any illustration from our humbler labors a work of 
supererogation. 

Starting, therefore, on the supposition that the principle 
is no longer contested, we propose to apply a few pages 
to a consideration of one or two Indian problems, more or 
less perplexed; and shall endeavor to show that a reference 
to Mr. Mill’s great principle will facilitate their solution. 
At first sight it may appear to be a dangerous task to speak 
of liberty in regard to a country which we have to rule by pure ^ 
despotism. It is true that the necessities, if not the opinion8,%f 
the Whig Statespien, who have had most to do with Indian 
afiairs since Lord W, Bentinck, have forced them to liberalize 
institutions from time to time, and to conduct their despotism, 
as it has been said, upon revolutionary principles.* But this 
sort of thing came to a speedy termination in 1857, to the 
events of which period it had not a little contributed; and 
no one can say that the laws, of that or the following year 
erred on the side of a too squeamish liberality. 

The object, then, of these pages must be separated clearly 
from any wish to return to that state of things which existed 
“ before the flood,” in those antediluvian days, when monsters 
possessed the earth in the form of brave and loyal sepoys, 
intelligent native gentlemen, and radical-reforming despots. It is 
not the extent to ^hich lil3erty can be pushed, bpt rather the 
limits within which it ought, for the present, to be restricted, 
that we must consider in reference to Liberty in British India. 

Mr. Mill's book is divided into five chapters. 

The first, or introductoiy, opens the question of the relations 
beti^eeen liberty and authority in the history of the past. In 
prinffitivo states of society the object of patriotism was to set 

* See Qdoum Beview, Yol XXXI., pp» 474 et aeq. 
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bounds to the power of the Government, either by the establish- 
ment of rights — such as those provided for in Magna Charta— or 
by the devising of constitutional checks, as was done in England 
by slow degiees, and perhaps not completed till after the Eevo- 
lution. The first, the providing of constitutional rights, based on 
an understood possibility of insurrection, is the present condition 
of British India. From the days of Lord Cornwallis, over a 
period of sixty-seven years, the foreigners who ruled the gradual- 
ly expanding Empire, voluntarily conferred upon its population 
many privileges not admitted in native kingdoms, (and not 
always possessing any, even unrecognised, existence there,) but 
the conferring of which was thought necessary, from time to time, 
to keep our subjects in a state of peace, content, and order. 

At the stage of constitutional checks we have not yet arrived ; 
though many think that the time for their initiation is at hand. 

With the third stage, at least, we can have no concern : this 
is when the ruled, instead of being in opposition to their rulers, 
and constantly on the watch against their encroachments, succeed 
in organising a Government of delegates, to* whom they give the 
whole of their own collective weight This form of pohty, which 
exists ill its complete&t known character in the United States, 
is that also towards which the institutions of England seem fast 
drifting ; and it contains, as Mr. Mill well shows, an element 
,n^t menacing to the liberty of the individual, fiom which the 
most irresponsible despotisms are exempt. The only Indian 
adaptation of such a danger that we can offer as food for reflection, 
is as between the Government and the White Settler, and in the 
state of feeling which showed itself amongst Europeans towards 
the Natives during the past three years ; when it was, perhaps, 
happy for our honor as a race that we (the English in India) were 
not self-govenied. But this is dangerous ground, and we pass on. 

Chapter II. introduces us to matter more applicable to our 
present circumstances ; tlic libeity of thought and discussion ; 
including, necessarily, that^ of the Press — a form of liberty 
which, (as Mr. Mill hints,) is more readily acquiesced in than 
understood. If an examination of the grounds on which free- 
dom of speech and writing really rests should succeed in leading 
us to decide to what extent it can safely ejfiist, or what are tho 
largest limits^ we are justified in imposing upon it in British 
luma, our studies from this book will not be thrown away, even 
should they lead to no further advantage. 

Now, Mr. Mill assumes that the right of the public to es^ress 
opinions opposed to those of Government is universally admitted, 
with one exception, to which we shall rqfer a little lower. • But 
he says^ that in England we are in danger of injuring individual 
liberty by preventing the expression of opinions which are 
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opjposed to those of the public ; and he shows, with great sue-- 
cess, that the coercion of discussion by the public ,(]^ffei:s not in 
principle .from a similar action on the part of a despotism. 
Thus, to take a familiar instance, a member of the Anglo-In- 
dian community would have undergone much snaall persecution 
in this*^ country had he written, or openly talked in defence, 
of the sepoys during the late outbreak ; yet Mr. Mill shWs 
that he ought to have been allowed full liberty for the two-fold, 
reason that, if right, (and even such a line of argument might- 
have contained a portion of truth,) the public who stifle it 
lose the opportunity of correcting their own views ; while, if it 
were wrong, (or as far as it was wrong,) they lose the clearer and 
livelier perception of truth produced by its collision with error. 

But we said above, that Mr. Mill imputes to the friends of 
freedom one exception in their general recognition of the 
impropriety of State-interference with tlie expression of political 
sentiments opposed to its policy. He says, tliat a panic naight, 
in England, lead to the revival of the penal laws against free 
writing ; and, in a‘ note, refers to the prosecutions which arose 
out of the attempt of Orsini on the French Emperor’s life. He 
says, that these, in so far as they were, directed against the 
abstract enimciation pf the doctrine that t 3 rrannicido was lawful, 
were ill-judged. Taken iui^its strongest sense, wo might fancy ^ 
Mr. Mill’s logic leading to strange conclusions. Even 
there a panic in England, on the subject of invasion, (as perhaps 
there was for a short time towards the end of last year,) would 
Mr. Mill object to the prosecution of an Englishman, who should 
be known to have acted as Marllwroiigh is accused of acting by 
Macaulay, gone to the Emperor and. pointed out weak spots for 
a landing, or writt(^!i to him that, after a certain date, the Clian- 
nel Fleet would be absent from a certain part of the narrow seas ? 
And, to put the case home to our readers, could a native of 
India have claimed immunity if, in 1857, he had gone about the 
streets of Calcutta with a green flfig, stirring up the people to 
rise and massacre the inhabitants of Chowringhee ? Apparently 
Mr. Mill thinks he might if no overt act had followed ; but surely 
this would be to measure his crime by a post eventtm standard 
n o jl ^ missible in i||fbtters of police. 

it be merely the object to show that neither the State, nor 
tim. majority of the public, has a right to prevent the free 
expression of opinion on open questions, then we would apply, 
the, tiberty of the Press to India ; but the fact of an overt apt . 
foll^yring;. or not following is no fair test of the danger to society 
or writings. "The greatest happiness of 
th^^gr^test number” would be often imperilled in a country like 
thk^upposing always the existence of the British Government 
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to be a benefit to the natives — ^and, therefore, it may follow that 
it is the duty of that Government to exercise a surveillance over 
the Native Press. 

It must never be forgotten that, if the British or European 
element in this country is to be a public, (i. e., anything more 
than a mere knot of State-functionaries,) many specialties must 
distinguish the legislation which concerns them from the laws 
that arc framed for the natives. The attempt to include both 
classes under the same provisions, as regards the bearing or pos- 
sessing of arms, failed as completely as did a similar policy with 
regard to the Press : and though there are obvious flaws in 
the working of the European Press of India, they proved from 
the hostility of Government rather than from its spirit of laissez- 
faire, like those of the Native Press. 

For instance, it has been often stated, that the Indian news- 
papers are scurrilous. This we think is quite untrue, but of 
course it must have a foundation. The foundation we hold to he 
just this : — ^The conduct of a public officer ip commented upon 
generally in a letter which the dearth of interesting matter in- 
duces the Editor to admit as an indulgence to the love of scandal 
and personal gossip inseparable from the nature of his constituency. 
Unfortunately the regulations, and, still stronger, the etiquette of 
li^he Service alike prevent the officer *so attacked from bringing 
forward his side of the story, either directly or otlieiwi&e ; and 
thus the cliicf value of publicity — discussion — foregone, and 
nothing is left but the bitterness caused by estrangement and con- 
tempt felt, reciprocally, by the services and the public. 

Again, it is said that the papers are dull, flippant, and 
purposeless. These charges, [with modificatioas and exceptions, 
probably contain a taut soli pea of truth. Indian journals are 
about as interesting, it may bo, as provincial journals in ^Eng- 
land; but, considering the culture, the social position, and 
official or business habits of the European public in India, they 
ought to be more than that. The fault here again is probably 
rather to be found with the Government, which withholds from 
them hundreds and thousands of important facts and documents 
which see the light for the first time in England, where they are 
not cared for, and are then copied by our papers when their 
immediate intdtest has passed away. 

At page 67 occurs a note, directly bearing on a vital question of 
Indian Imerty. After denouncing the error and crime of religi- 
ous persecution in Europe, the author remarks : — 

Ample warning may be drawn from the large infusion pf the 
* paasions of a persecutor, which mingled with the general display 
‘ of the worst parts of our national character on the occasion ot 
^ the Sepoy Insurrection. The ravings of fanatics or charlatans 

o 
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' from the pulpit may be unworthy of notice ; but the heads of 

* the Evangelical party have announced as their principle^ finr the 
^ govcinment of Hindoos and Mahomedans, that no schools 1t)e 
‘ supported by public money in which the Bible is not taught^ and, 

‘ by necessary consequence, that no public employment be given 
‘ to any but real or pretended Christians/' 

An Under-Secretary of State, in a speech delivered to his 
constituents on the 12th of November 1857, is reported to 
have said : — “ Toleration of their faith,” (the faith of a hundred 
millions of British subjects,) “the superstition which they 

* called religion, by the British Government, had had the effect 
' of retarding the ascendancy of the British name, and prevent- 
‘ ing the s^utary growth of Christianity. Toleration was the 

* great corner-stone of the religious liberties of this country ; 
" but do not lot them abuse that precious word toleration. As 
‘ he understood it, it meant the comjJeie liberty to all, freedom 
‘of worship among Christiana^ v'ho worahipjped upon the 

* aame foundation. It meant toleration of all sects and deno- 
‘ minations of Christiana who hiliend in the one mediation. 

‘ I desire to call attention to the bxet, that a man who has been 
‘ deemed fit to till a high office in the Government of this ooun- 
‘ try, under a liberal Ministry, maintains the doctrine that all 
‘ who do not believe in the divinity of Christ are beyond th^ 
‘ pale of toleration. Who, after tliis iinbecile display, €ian 
‘ indulge the illush)n that religious persecution has passed away, 

‘ never to return 

We feel unwilling to add a word to this eloquent dis- 
claimer ; but as some sincere and impulsive persons think 
that they havej§lie high autliority of Sir John Lawrence, 
for holding that, on a rehgious question, considerations of 
philosophical truth arc out of place, we w’’Ould just mention 
that the purely theological aspect of this, or any other, ques- 
tion, is equally* foreign to a philosophical argument ; but that, 
nevertheless, if Christianity be true, it cannot be at variance 
with any other form of tnith. And in point of fact the Foimder 
of Christianity himself said — My kingdom is not of this world 
and the very section of the Christian public who are most 
vehement in favor of Government support to the propagation 
of their opinions, are headed by the opponents of Erastianism, 
most of whom have sundered from their brethren of the Scotch 
Eirk, not on any point of doctrine, but simply because they 
resented all shadow of State interference. To such therefore 
we would say, great is truth and it will prevail : but do 
not attempt to hurry its progress by the weapons of Caesar, for 
they prove nothing; on the contrary, there is a presumption 
almost aiUountuig to certainty that the only results of physical 
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eiiforoem^t of opimons will be violent antipathy on the part of 
the bold, and hypocritical assent on the part of the mean. 

is obvious that the Roman Catholics of the middle-ages 
must have been at least as earnest and sincere as those of the 
present day. From these latter we are proud to differ ; we look 
upon our Protestantism as upon a sacred birthright, the very 
centre of our libertiea Yet where had our Protestantism been, 
had the majority of the Princes of Luther s time been able to 
carry out the principles referred to in the latter ]^rt of Mr. Mill’s 
remarks above quoted ? Luther’s opinions, wo say, were tnxe, 
those of the Indian Moslems are not : granted, but what tlien ? 
Is the test of truth in our opinions to be tlie strength of the 
party professing ? Because in that case we must admit that truth 
changes when that party loses its strength ; whereas trutli is 
admitted to be eternal Judged by this test, tlie pro-slavery 
doctrines of the Southern States of the Union arc true, and will 
continue to he ho, until their opponentn become stronger than 
those who profess the'ni. There is then but one justification, 
and that an immoral one, for showing favor to Christianity, or 
discountenancing any of the indigenoiw creeds. The British 
Government might sfiy : — Hiudooism and Islam have alike shown 
that they are dangerous fonns of opinion, affording no guarantee 
ufor good conduct, but* directly tending to cause rebellion and 
cri#lty ; while to make men outwardly Clirlstians by the hope 
of State-reward would be to render all who becaiiK' .such aliens 
to the mass of their countrymen, and devote them, in self- 
defouce, to our cause. But this is a crooked ])olicy at best ; and 
public feeling is at any rate too sound at the pn^sent day to 
fiupi>ort any British rulers in doing o^i\ that good imiy come. 
Such Machiavelism is not consistent with the love of one’s neigh- 
bor, for the assumption of that spccii^s of })owcr, if generally 
applied, would not conduce to the gieatest Iiappiness of the 
greatest number. Besides, even in practice in ^^is special (‘ase, 
it wpuld be liable to fail. If the natives of India be as faitliless 
as is generally supposed, wliui is to prevent them from making a 
tacit coimter-anangeinent by which aspirants for tlie favor of 
the ruling power and for Government employ' should be allowed 
to bow down in the house of Eimmon, or should arrange among 
themselves toVegard baptism as a Parliamentary fonn? 

The whole passage from page 71 to page 78 is too long for extract, 
but it would be a gross injury to offer an abridgement: the 
reader should study it, and he will learn what will be the value 
of Christianity to the people of India if they can but be per- 
suaded to adopt it on conviction. For many generations they 
would be better Christians, as a mass, than we, who, blinded by 
the “ mist of familiarity,” accept many a sublime jnaxim in 
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thetwy whidb we ignore in praiBtice. Meanwhile, oar oim Gkm- 
ttianity gains by being oonstantly maintained in an aotive and 
ooutroveisial condition ; forced to examine into the gmhndslttf 
our &ith, we must, if honeet, become either fiim Movers or 
sincere sceptics ; there can be but little of that worthless con- 
ventional region which, at home, covers so much wickedness with 
Pharisaic white-wash; and hence it probably results that there 
is more good-^ling, charity, and freedom from crime among 
the White popmation of India than exists, proportionately, among 
their bretl^n in England. This may seem a paradoxied asser- 
tion ; but we appeal to facts. Let any one look at the tales of 
fxau4 barbarity, and lust, with which every Home News is stoired ; 
at the social hauteur, and the neglect of the poor which 
those who know England know to prevail there. At the case — 
for instance — of Sarah Dyer, the ^ess-maker, reduced to sbop- 
lifring, because her well-to-do enstomers would not pay her 
bills. We are not free from sin, God knows, but there is no 
such chronicle sent back by the Homeward Mail ; the principal 
record of the European public being very commonly a handsome 
subscription-list for some object, Indian or Imperial of alms, 
or of hero-worship, of -church-bniiding, or of Mission-exten- 
sion. Wliere is the case of distress that has been brqu^t in 
vain before the Indian public ; still more constant ore the good 
deeds done in obscurity or in secret, the Dispensary or Ifedief 
Society kept up for the poorer natives neglected by their own 
countrymen ; the sums of money lent or forgiven amongst each 
other ; a hospitality ever open ; a total freedom frnm that form 
of pride which Mr. Thackeray has made English by his “ Book 
of Snobs." 

Chapter TV. treats of the limits to the authority of sociefy 
over the individual, and is full of pregnant matter for English 
readers. 

Aznoiig the ^atives of this country the ^stem of caste has 
BO strongly circumscribed the liberty of the individual, and is so 
cheerfrilly acquiesced in by those immediately t^ect^, that it 
hardly seems worth while to point out its inconveniences. But it 
is curious to observe the apparent anomalies introduced into a 
system like Mr. Mill’s by this kind of specialty in Asiatic life, 
where a man’s minutest actions are strictly controlled ly the 
' opinioa of the only society that is open to him, which possesses 
more sanctions than Freemasonry without the voluntary character 
of that institution, (inasmuch as a Hindoo cannot choose whether 
ho will join the caste into which he is bom, unless he is prepared 
to become, literally, an outcast) ; it may possibly be the duty of 
the ^vemment to step in to the asmstance of the individual, 
to protect him, as for as it can, against the oppiOBSMM» of 
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FelAtioos aBd fiienda. Accordingly, we hear a good deal aboat 

dc^ &way with caste/’ and though tliat is not at present 
. dilbsibk, it would be no infi-action of liberty. Meanwhile, the 
State can ignore it far more than is now done. So strong is the 
feeling among the natives that the answer to a question ** who 
are you V* is not, as in Europe, “ A B, of such and such a pro- 
fession,” but, 1 am a Brahmin, or a Bunya” (or whatever the 
case may be) ; and the permanent loss of cas^^nics with it, 
according to Indian usage, the loss of property.fPtV'ith this latter 
penalty the Legislature has most righteously interfered ; but 
there would be nothing illiberal in going a step farther; in 
forbidding public oflScers to enter caste in descriptive rolls, for 
instance, or in framing rules for the Native Army, which would 
requii’e of the sepoys duties which no high caste man could per- 
form without being excommunicated by his brethren. Whether 
such a course would be expedient, is foreign to the purpose of the 
present enquiry, which is only concerning liberty ; a considera- 
tion of the bounds with which an intelligent but foreign despot- 
ism ought to content itself in ruling Asiatics And it is on this 
ground that thinking men are generally disposed to approve the 
policy of the Indian Government, for the last twenty or thirty 
j^rs especially, on the subject of proselytising. As members of 
•the community of singularly pure and upright intentions, Mis- 
siAaries are entitled to all free course in their good work, which 
is to state opinions and the reasons which recommend them. 

Mr. Mill applies an ingenious argumenfum ad hominem 
by asking how the people of England would like to Uve in a 
Mahometan country wliere they would not be allowed to eat pork? 
This is not an imagiiiaiy case. We are acquainted with several 
places in British India where, in deference to Hindoo feeling, 
the slaughter of horned cattle is disallowed ; and hence a num- 
ber of Christians and Mussulmans are debarred from the use of 
a cheap and nutritious diet. And it is a curious fact, that the 
Parsees of Western India are stated by Mr. Mill to have incor- 
porated into -^iheir code an abstinence from both beef and pork, 
in consequence of the altcAate objections of the two dominant 
races under whom they have been compelled to live. 

And this seems the proper place to notice a species of case in 
which this country abounds, where a strict adherence to political 
economy may — and often does — ^interfere with individual liberty. 
This is* caused by the collision between the two opposite states of 
'«ociety, European and Asiatic. European public opinion requires 
tliat trade should be loft cntiiely free— -not on literal, however, 
w much as ou oeononiicaJ grounds. Thus^ for instanoei we aiB 
told ttet official infliu'iuie must not be brought to bear lOn prices, 
because tUet^e will be kept level by compelUiou. during 
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a time of universal scarcity, when Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
liieut^nant-Govemor of the North-Western Provinces, Brt 
gadier at Agra reported that the troops were on the vei^ge of 
mutiny for want of food, of which large stores were known to 
have been collected by the Bunyas; and requesting permission 
to open the stores and force a sde at what he considered a feir 
price. Sir C. Metcalfe at once sent back a firm negative ; but 
the Bunyas pr(^bly took the hint, for the affair was tided ov^r. 
But it is forgeWin, in such cases, that the grain-dealers of that 
part of India are all of one caste, a close Guild, which can punish 
with intolerable severity any infraction of the rules of the body, , 
one of which, we may be sure, is against underselling the rate 
(or nirik) fixed by general consent, or by the Panch ; but the 
law cannot punish such a combination, so in an extreme case 
like that above referred to (competition, thCf scientific remedy, 
being barred) the amount of liberty cfJnsists in thisy that the 
dealers have the liberty to withhold the necessary food of man, 
and the public haye the liberty to starve. Practically it may 
be said this is prevented in military cantonments at least b}^ the 
interference of the Commanding Officer. It may be so, and as 
far as his own bazar extends, the Commandant is here, in spite 
of all appearance of arbitrariness, really acting on the side ^f 
liberty ; that is, he gives the small trader liberty to dispose ofe 
his smfdl stock instead of suspending his business at the pleafelre 
of the heads of the Guild, and he gives the consumers — ^tbe over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants — libc^rty to get food. But 
(setting apart that tliis is done on, at l)est, a very small 
Scale,) it is objectionable as being illegal, and the real remedy 
would be to have laws suited to the system which we cannot 
alter. ^ 

8o with the trade-in land: the usurious and fraudulent 
dealings of the monied classes, founded on the im])rovidcnce and 
ignotance of the land-owueis, and the facility with which they can 
hypothecate their estates, allow^s them (the estates) to pass out 
of their hands into those of Hie Surdfs siml B any cut ; causing 
a good land-hold(*r to b(»come a dfeaffected man and possible 
criminal, wliile the land is rack-rented and mismanaged by a 
sedentary absentee. It is here forgotten that the native powers, 
from whom we inherited the system of holdihg zemindars 
responsible for the management of their estates, did not allow 
such an office to be marketable and generally transferrable 
any ^moro than we should that of a tehsildar ; and that 
the interest of the State — ?. c. of the public — ^roejuires that 
the powers of an |pdian landholder should only be entrusts 
ed to those of whose fitness the State is assured. 'Women 
may hold them, because they may have efficient agents, and the 
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^ ^ ^ theiiB from their hereditary right ; 

what iniuence can the BunyaX who takes the land me^ 
ly aa a ccwmercial investment, and is afraid to visit it, owing to 
the mfinence of the old family which- makes him a common 
eakemy ? - What wonder if he acts up to the character, and takes 
eveiy.pioc he can screw out of the hostile cultivators? What 
wonder if, in a convulsion like that of 1857, the cultivators 
rally round the ousted proprietor, burn down the Cutcherry 
where the transfer isr recorded, plunder (perhlps murder) the 
parvenu, and reinstate their former chief? 

The concluding chapter is headed “ Applications'* 

It commences with stating the two maxims which form the 
doctrine of the past portion of the book ; these are — 

Ist — The individual is not accountable for conduct which 
does not affect the interest of others. Thus, we do not punish 
the Editor of a newspaper for his opinions, but for propounding 
them in a malicious manner. (Mr. Mill seems to limit, as above 
noted, this cbiss of responsibility to the case where an overt act 
follows directly on the publication. But we submit that an 
article having an inevitable tendency to produce civil war, 
crime, or deep personal injury to an innocent man, comes under 
this exception.) So a banknipt is punished, not for being 
^extravagant, but for injuring his creditors. We shall come to 
ln#an applications presently. 

2nd . — The individual may be punished, if his conduct affect 
the interest of others. 

This flows from the first, and the same illustrations apply. 
In page 1 70 we lind a ch^ar admission of the principle of trade 
above laid down. “ The so-called doctrine of free-trade rests on 
* grounds dilferent from, but etpially solid with, the principle of 
‘ individual liberty asscTted in this essay Equally solid, that is, 
when the conditions of the society witli which we have to deal, 
are the same as tliose of that in which it originated. 

. . " The restraints in question,"' proceeds our author, “ affect only 
‘ that part of conduct which society is competent to restrain, and 
‘ are wrbng, solely because they do not really produce the results 
^ which it is desired to produce by them.” 

We have already shown that the conditions under which trade 
emerged fk)m* restraint in England — which may be all summed 
up in the word “ competition” — do not exist in this country. Fur- 
ther, the people would gladly avAil themselves of J;he restraint 
which would prevent a set of dealers, practically exercising a 
monopoly, from conspiring to swell their money bags at the price 
of human life. The restraint on transfer of land would be equally 
feasflble^'and would merely resemble the restraint which prevents 
a patient in a hospital from throwing himself down a well under 
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the influence of his diseeee* If the landholder could not pledge 
to the money-dealer his Command over the land, which is^ in psa4 
ajpolitical function, he would simply be obliged to do without 
ready money, which might, however, be advanced to him, on 
reasonable interest, by the State, under the now^ almost forgotten 
system of “ tuccavee that is, where it was really required &r ‘ 
agricultural purposes. - This is almost treating the landholders as 
children ; but indeed they are not much better. 

At page 174 i# noticed the question of the sale of poisons, which 
Mr. 1^1 is unwilling to cui-tail, as they may often be wanted for 
harmless, nay, useful purposes. In this country so strong is the 
feeling on the subject (though no legislative enactment exists)^ 
that the shop-keepers will not sell this class of drugs where there 
is a probability of its being found out, without an order from 
the Magistrate.* 

The recent legislation on the subject of arms is of this nature. 
Lethal weapons being supposed to be chiefly useful for bad pur- 
poses, it is now penal to possess them, or to manufacture, or deal 
in them without a license; and licenses are at present very 
sparingly bestowed But the evil is, that the more dangerous 
classes do not give up tlieir arms, which are the tools of their 
trade, while the rest of the public, whose arms are not dangerous, 
as long at least as the army is faithful, are left unarmed — an#, 
easy prey to the criminlls whom our ignominiously useless P^ice 
and our ideas of liberty leave free to come and go, and work 
their wicked wdll on Society. 

The objection to our ideas of liberty is, that they are ideas 
Md not living principles growing out of the constitution of 
i^ciety. From such a phantom proceeds our dislike to a pass- 
port System, wlrich, conjoined with a scheme of labor for vagrants, 
would keep down criine more than any other measure that could 
be applied to the present state of Indian Society. 

So, again, in respect of procuring the victims of prostitution, 
and of keeping gaming-houses. Both these are in some^codes 
theoretically penal ; but modern ideology renders it very difficult 
to put any real restraint upon them. It is now pretty generally 
a^i||iilitted that the three immoralities of drunkenness, fornication, 
an^ gambling, if not exclusively reflective or self-regarding, have 
yet so little direct influence on the happiness of others, that they 

* Mr. Miirs remedy is the provision of what Bentham happily cajlg “ pro- 
appointed evidence that the druggist, for instance, should be obliged to insist 
on Uie presence of a witness when he sells a poisonous drug ; that he ^onld 
affix a coufi^i&irous label to the parcel or bottle, stating that it contains poison; 
and that .should enter the particulars in a book. We do not see how, this is 
to he done in India, because, for one thing, the panaaree is not yet^ fitted for 
Ma^sterial functions, and. for another, that the lal^l, if affixed, woud oont<^ no 
infi)xmf^tioD to people who cannot read. 
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taaght not to be treated by legal penalty, though they are fair 
and legitimate subjects for social censure: the evils of a 
severe legislation on such matters having been proved by the ex- 
perience of centuries to be greater than those which the offences 
cause when left to private ^morality and public opinion. But Mr. 
Mill raises the question, whether it can be laid down consistently 
that, what the agent is free to do, other persons ought to be 
equally free to counsel or instigate?” — 176.) This brings 
up the questions so often discussed at home of “ Maine-Law” 
and “ Social Evils.” And in this country opinion and law, as 
practically enforced, appear to be in a somewhat vague, and, so 
to speak, empiric condition. The ratiohiale, on Mr. Mill's 
principles, would be sufficiently obvious, we think, if he himself 
had not pronounced that “this question is not free from diffi- 
culty.” “ If,” he proceeds, “ people must be allowed, in whatever 
‘ concerns themselves, to act as seems best to themselves, at their 
‘ own peril, they must equally be free to coixsult with one another 
* about what is fit to be so done ; to exchange opinions, and to 
‘ give and receive suggestions. Whatever it is permitted to do, 
'it must be permitted to advise to do.” He admits, however, 
that, if the adviser have a personal interest in advising an 
immorality, * the case becomes doubtful. But we cannot help 
•thinking that this admission leads to a simple solution of the 
diflfculty. Whoever makes a pursuit or livelihood out of what it 
is bad for his customers that they should be allowed to do, com-, 
niits a habitual injury to them. It is not disputed that a 
gamester injures his health of mind or body, and that either 
his fortune or his honesty must be ultimately lost. The man 
who profits by keeping a house in which numbers of persons 
constantly find the means of thus inevitably injuring themselves, 
is surely responsible for a great part of that injury, and, as such, 
a fit subject of legal restraint. The real difficulty is in the case 
of liouor-shops, where the article sold, like the poisons above 
referred to, is one that may be used for innocent, and even for 
beneficial purposes. And to this we shall revert, in connection 
with the question of the Abkarry or Indian Excise, ’when we 
come to the appropriate portion of Mr. Mill's chapter now under 
review. 

But not only arc gaming-houses fit objects of Indian legisla- 
tion in regard of the reason al)ove noted, (which applies otiiially 
to gaming-houses all over the world,) but there is this special 
reason t^t, in this country they form well-known resorts of 
the idle, the ignorant, and the needy, who are there enabled 
to concoct schemes of plunder, for which the necessities engender- 
ed by gaming form a too certain incentive. They thus combine 

p 
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Ito character of a London thieves’ public-house vuth that of 9 
^ fence,” or receptacle for stolen goods. Mr. Mill will not “ven* 

, ture to decide” whether keepers of brothels and “ hells” should 
not at least be compelled to prosecute their callings in obscurity, 
so that their customers should be only those who are resolved 
to seek them, not called from multitudes of unwary passers-by, 
and this may be the proper rule regarding the former of these 
disreputable haunts ; 'but gaming-houses in India, at least, are 
fair objects of Police persecution, and their proprietors should be ^ 
made uncomfortable rather than merely obscure. At present 
procuration is, perhaps, by Indian Law, theoretically punishable ; 
but the keeping of a brothel is expressly removed from Ma^terial 
interference. Nor does any power exist by which gaming- 
house keepers can be punished, although a special enactment 
of 1848 bars the recoveiy of sums won by wagers. 

But the case is different in regard to liquor. Here the Indian 
Government pursues a consistent and a reasonable course. It 
requires a revenue from certain articles which, though not alto- 
gether noxious, or even perhaps superfluous, are still not absolute- 
ly indispensable to human life, and are consumed in smaller 
quantities and in inferior qualities by the poor than by the rich. 

To initiate a crusade against the use of liquor, as some 
fanatics, both here and at Home, would .recommend, is to attempt- 
what would be an absurd cruelty, were it not a trou Je- 
some futility. There is not an article of diet which is not 
liable to abuse, yet who thinks of proscribing ffhee^ because 
myriads of bunyas and sepoys get dyspepsia and surfeit from 
over-indulgence in that most (to us) unapprcciable and marvel- 
lous delicacy? It is sometimes unreflectingly argued that the 
Abkarry tax increases the consumption of spirits — a valuable 
hint for Financiers, were it creditable, that the more impost you 
lay upon a commodity the more of it will be consumed ! 

It may be conceded, then, that ardent liquors differ from the 
means of vice last discussed in this, that they are fit objfcts of 
taxation rather than of persecution. But the shops where they 
are sold are, like brothels and gaming-houses, used as resorts by 
bad characters. They may be, and often are, so. But, if the 
wares vended there be not necessarily evil, the action of the 
Police in their case may stop short at surveillaiSce. For this 
purpose, no less than for fiscal purposes, some sort of monopoly 
wUl be beneficial : in England the shops are licensed, in India 
they are farmed by a monopolist. Neither plan is an unjustifi- 
interference with liberty. Least of all is such the case in 
Ladia. . .The relation of the parent or teacher to the child neces** 
ssbrily implies a certain restraint on the freedom of tlie latter; 
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and something of ihat relation must always adhere to the s^ay 
e^serdsed by a highly civilized race over one which is its inferior 
in moral and intellectual statua It is the character of our 
position in India that we treat the natives as wards and pupils. 

And this brings us to the vexed question of education, which 
can never be settled except on the basis of an admitted obliga- 
tion. It is shown by actual demonstration in the work before 
U8| that the instruction of his Offspring is a duty owed by each 
parent (or at least father) to the society into which he introduces 
an infant member. Being so, it is the duty of the State to see 
that it is discharged. But the function of the State ends here. 
It has been proved already that strength is no test of truth, 
therefore the State has no right to dictate opinions to its sub- 
jects. Moreover, as Mr. MiU well puts it, “ a general State 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be 
exactly like one another;” and he has before laid it down 
that, so far from this being desirable, diversity of individual 
character, opinion, and conduct is of vital importance to a 
healthy state of society. . 

It should therefore be the object of the Department of Public 
Instruction, primarily, to see that every man either availed 
himself of the means of education provided by the State, or 
provided his children with the means of education at his own 
exjfcnse : and all children above ten years old — say — should be 
s\ibject to a yearly public examination in elementary branches of 
general knowledge, the parents of those found deficient being 
punished by fine or labor. The Government should gradually 
withdraw from the charge of schools and colleges, as they 
found persons or corporations able and willing to undertake 
them, until the aid from the State to education should at last 
be confined to examination, inspection, and granis-in-aid, with 
perhaps a school or college here and there as a standard or 
experiment, and for the instruction of teachers. 

As a general rule, the State should abstain from the direction 
of education, while vigorously requiring that children should be 
educated, but where the people cannot, or will not, support proper 
schools and colleges, there Government may, and should, continue 
to carry them on as a temporary measure, just as it does a 
Railway or aTea Plantation. 

It is interesting to observe how the application of Mr. Mill’s 
doctidne would solve the long-pending difficulty about the 
vernacular education of the natives of Bengal. The Court of 
Directors, and their successors in Leadenhall Street, have always 
been anxious that grants-in-aid should be exclusively given to 
collies' and first-class schools. The local authorities have been 
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\|3mimous in wishing to see education fostered among , larger 
class of the community. They wished the elementary schools of . 
the poor tt) be aided. The Home Government was satisfied -tibat 
this kind of education coijld be met by a compulsory cess and a 
system of indigenous Government schools^ as carried out in the 
North-West Provinces. The Bengal Authorities, partly from their 
local knowledge of its unpopularity and very limited success, part- 
ly perhaps from a glimmering of Statesmanship, protested and 
recommended a large measure of pecuniary aid to' private 
schools ; and the Supreme Council of Calcutta once got so near 
to the true principles as to recommend an extensive issue of ele- 
mentary vernacular books, and prizes to be given to those mas- 
ters of indigenous Schools whose pupils passed the best examina- 
tion in them. And Mr. HaUiday^ showed good reason why this 
sort of aided but voluntary education, of which he was an ardent 
supporter, should not be at first expected to go very low, or spread 
very wide. We should not expect a demand for instruction on 
the part of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” — el class not 
yet reached by the School-master even in England. 

This, as a question of practical detail, is also one of time. 
Perhaps it would be sufficient, at present, to apply Mr. Mill's 
rule to the case of persons entered in the Government rent- 
roll, who are in some measure Government servants, and in^ 
whose intelligence and good behaviour Government has a diQpct 
interest. 

But there is another duty owed by parents, not only to their 
children, but to society, on which, if possible, the Legislature’ 
should strictly insist. We refer to vaccination. When we reflect 
on the myriads of human beings wlio are annually swept off* by 
small-pox in this countiy, and on the fearfully contagious 
nature of the pestilence, we cannot feel that we are asking too 
much in urging on the State to make vaccination, of all 
children above six months, compulsory. Tnie, the people- 
have objections and suspicions ; but really if, after the events of 
^57-58, .we are not strong enough to insist on what we know to 
be right, we have no business to remain where we are. And the 
fight cannot be doubted in this matter. 

At page 196 we have a valuable statement of the advantages,, 
in a political point of view, of municipal institutions Notlung 
is more required in this country — ^for three objects. 

First^i M> inform us of the .wishes, hopes, fears, and opinions 
of the natives : it is not to be supposed that they will, at first, 
.coufbrm^tQ P^liameiitary, or even to vestry-usages; but every ' 

A, ,,, ^ * Quoted hi Friend of Indn for January 19, 1860. , 
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wise ruler of b. district knows the value 6f native sentiments as m 
aid in ruling. 

Second, to prepare the people gradually for self-govern- 
ment ; this we must, if we are honesty suppose to be one of the 
ultimate objects of our presence as masters in this country ; and 
the germ of it is already present in the time-honOred village- 
institutions which we found all over India, and which — ^to our 
own loss and shame — we alone, of all the successive Lords of 
^ India, have partially eradicated. ' 

Third, for taxation. Half the diflSculties attending the intro- 
duction of new imposts have been met by the rulers of the 
Punjab,' who, unfettered by regulation-law, have consulted native 
o|»nion largely, and availed themselves of existing municipal 
bodies, or created fresh ones for the purj)ose. To say that this 
or that tax, though devised by the collective wisdom of the Cal- 
cutta Law-^vers, must be the pattern for all the nations and 
languages from Peshawur to Prome, or even from Kumaon to 
Coromandel, is to start on the enterprise with ensured failure 
provided beforehand., A tax may be highly productive in Dant- 
zic, which would yield nothing in Florence, and lead to rebel- 
lion in Madrid ; and yet we know far less of the feelings and 
peculiarities of the various people who •occupy this (juasi-con- 
^eiit with which \ye have to deal on this difficult subject than 
con^pental rulers know of their subjects. But the quota for 
each city or pergnniiah once fixed, (and some control perhaps 
given as to its expenditure,) and the local notables would raise 
it as easily as they now raise the Chokeydaree tax. We shaE 
soon see local budgets for each Presidency — for Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sind, the Punjab, the North-Western .Provinces, Oudh,, 
and Bengal Each Lieutenant-Governor should, in concert with- 
the chiefs of divisions and districts, fix the amount to be raised 
for the public works, the Police, and other purely local objects 
of each division and district ; and the apioimt now spent from 
imperial revenues on such objects will form so much clear, 
gain to the State, which wouhl then have only the general 
charges to meet, such as pay of the Army, and interest on 
public debt. 

The constitution of the Civil Service, as it existe at present, 
renders it doubtful whether the pay of its members would form 
more correctly a local or a general charge. But which is of far 
more importance to settle, it is also douTjtful how far a body so 
constituted would work in harmony with municipal institutions. 
It is, however, known that the Prefects in France have bodies of 
an elective character united with them in administration ; and 
perhaps tiie able pen, which recently presented tie readers of the 
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I^SiieidbBir Bevisw vith. bo dear a pklore of the French Courb^^’ 
,may be ted to fW?OT ns with an accphnt-cf the working (rf> 
■the administraliTe polity- of that countiy; 01ea%. a ooantry 
governed by a foreign raee, superior in Ihe arts of life.to th^ 
subjects, cannot casmer its (rivil ofoicers, and leave ahnoi^- every* 
thing to the localities ; but it does n^ we confess, ai^s^ar to * 
us at aU chimerical that local bodies might be gradually entiiisted 
with considerable power — ^for focal objects — as long as the 
Government ccmtinued to be represented by an officer of rank v 
and character on the spot. Mr. Mill cites tire case of the United 
States as an example of a country where, “ let them be left 
‘ without a government, every body of Americans is aide to 

* improvise one, and to carry on that or any other public business 
' wi^ a sufficient amount of intel^gence, order, and derision.” 
Assuredly it is to that pass t^at we must bring the . people of 
this country if we are to remain here till our work is done ; but 
as certainly will it be a work of time. Meanwhile, there is this 
farther difficulty poted in the next page (202 et seq.) — “A 
‘ Chinese mandarin is as much the tool and creature of a despot- 
‘ism as the humblest cultivator. * * * It is not, also, to be 
‘ forgotten that the absorption of all the principal ability of the 
‘ country into the governing body is fatal, sooner or later, to the 
‘ mental activity and progressiveness of the body itself Bandeiit 
‘ together as they are — ^working a system which, like all systtms, 

* necessarily proceeds in a great measure by fixed rules — ttho 
‘ official body are under the constant temptation of sinking into 
‘ indolent routine ; or, if they now and then desert that mill- 
‘ horse round, of rushing into some half-examined crudity 
‘which has struck the fancy of some leading member of the 
‘ corps.” 

The author’s India House experience may have helped him 
here; he has undoubtedly described a state of things not 
unknown in the civilfadministration of this country. The 
creation of a body of public critics and thoughtful men outside 
the official body would be one result of the introduction of 
municipal institutions, and would form the best (Mr. Mill thinks 
the only) check to these tendencies ; the best stimulus to keep 
the ability of the Service in working order, while it ensured a 
careful testing and weighing of every proposed innovation. 

He concludes that centralization should chiefly concern itself ' 
i^h the collection and. dissemination of information, and of' 
m^oduring and maintaining method in public business ; wWlo 
pmee should be as widely diffiised as was consistent with effiri- 
ej^.' Hie central authorities should know what was being 
done, and should give it a uniform tendency ; but the load 
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l)odies should^be indepencfeit as far as cilxnimstaBces; 
tiaie to time, permitted them to be. 

In conclui||^, we would again observe that we have not pre- 
sumed to comment on Mr. Miirs doctrine in general, but have 
contented ourselves with pointing out some of its applications 
to the affairs of this country. We trust that we have shown 
three things ‘.-1- 

Firstf that there is a want in Indian administration of some 
aiile regarding liberty ; too much being given or left in some 
’ respects, too little in others. 

Second, that, admitting the general doctrine of this Prince 
of living English thinkers, we have such a rule. 

Third, that this rule, abstractedly stated, is the same here as 
elsewhere, viz. that the individual should have that amount of 
liberty, and no . more, that is consistent with the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Not only, however, have we shown that the result of the 
application of this rule to Indian affairs will lej^ve the individual 
(native) less liberty than its application to English affairs, but 
we have ventured, respectfully, to qualify one or two of the 
author’s applications generally. 

Had we not thought a theological discussion foreign to these 
pfcges, we might have gone a little further, and questioned the 
propilety of his remarks on the Christian religion. Not only do 
• we differ from him in his estimate of the completeness of 
Christian ethics, but we think he has shown a misapprehension 
of their whole scope, which is to raise a high standard by show- 
ing, in the teaching and example of its foundefr, what is the 
conduct of a perfect man, so that men may go on indefinitely 
progressing towards perfection. And, when he says that some of 
the best men and greatest benefactors of the species have been 
disbelievers — even antagonists — of Christianity, we think he 
quite forgets that they have usually had the advantage of being 
bom and bred in Christian societies, and educated — ^in all 
probability — ^by Christian parents and teachers. 

But it' is a noble book, full of calm but earnest pleading, 
and well calculated to arrest that progress towards Chinese 
mediocrity and stagnation which the t3nranny of the majority is 
developing in ^English and American society. We therefore 
heartily commend it to the careful attention of all independent 
minds. 

Note.-— S ince this article was begun, and too late to notice it in its 
place, wo have received a pamphlet^ published at the LcKxliana Mission Press,, 
under the title of “ The Freedom of ilw Trm and Bihlioal ClmsdmnHy ^considered, 
by a Bible ’Christian.'’ We would not comment on the general subject- 
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jBtatter of ibis tract, wliich is a learned resume of the Scriptural arguments in favor 
df the docHme of the Trinity ; but wc cannot help drawing attention to the cuiipus 
hudghtit gives into the liaze of ideas on the ethics of discussion v^ch exist in the 
minds of wull-educatod and well-meaning men. This writer, wnilc making the 
most of the veil of the anonymous for himself, attacks his opponent Captain Mercer, 
H. M.*8 94th Foot, by name, with a good deal of satirical personality not very well 
calculated to promote an unbiassed examination of his solemn theme. A^d on the 
subject of tlie freedom of the Ih-ess — ^which has nothing to do, be it said, with his 
main argument, ho expresses himself as foDows : — “ What I understand by tho free- 
dom of the Press is, that any person, who chooses and em do so Jmesthf^ may estab- 
lish a Press, and publish at that Press, or refim to publish what he thinks proper 
««»««« Slander of private and public character^ I tlunk, should be restrained? 
by severe penalties. Everything immoral in its own nature or directly tending to 
dmoralm the community * * * should, as far as possible, be under some sort of 
restraint, or freedom will soon dogeneiate into Hcenbousness.*' 

Brave words, but containing the germ of all tHe restraints to which discussion 
was too long subjected* The party which has tho power to punish or restrain 
public writers, always does so on tho ground that their productions arl “immoral in 
their nature, or directly tend to demoridise fire eommimity,” and we ibel pretty sure 
thuA^ if our “ Bible Cbxistiau” (such is the title of tho pamphleteer) had tho power, 
he would restrain or punish the publisher of ITnitarian arguments on this very 
ground. Tho pioper remedy for writings supposed to contain (uther slander or 
immoral views, iato meet them by counter-statements, and overthrow them with 
sounder reasons. Truth will prevail in the long run, hut not by appoaring to 
shun the light or to silence its antagonists by bi-utal foH t . 
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Art. VII. — 1. Minutes of tlie Calcutta Missionary Confer- 
ence. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation and 

the Settlement of Europeans in India. 1859. 

In the Select Committee on Colonisation and the Settlement 
of Europeans in India, that unhappy controversy between 
Indigo Planters and the Calcutta Missionary Conference has 
been rescued from the oblivion where, it had been hoped, it was 
eternally buried. The papers and letters of the clergymen, who 
look a prominent part in it, have been brought forward to lower 
the Planters in the estimation of the British public, and to prove 
that granting facilities which^might lead to an augmentation of 
the number of such settlers would obstruct the executive autho- 
rities in the administration of the laws, retard the general pros- 
perity of the country, and injure the condition of the laboring 
poor. These charges are of a grave charaettfr, and, if based on 
irr(‘fragable evidence, must consign a community, consisting of 
sc‘V('ral thousand individuals, to ignominy and shame. They are 
advanced by Christian Ministers who could have no other object 
in view than to do all which lay in their power to deliver their 
%llow-creatures from what they believed to be oppression, and 
thulft’emove one of the great impediments to the work of evan- 
gelization, to wdiich they have consecrated their lives ; but 
whether their statements be the result of personal observation 
and founded on well ascertfiinod facts, or rest on the testimony 
of oth('r.s Avh(#pay less regard to truth, feel little compunction 
in swerving from it, and had some powerful inducement to lead 
them astray, is an inquiry wortliy of calm consideration. 

Indigo Planters are neither of the lowest nor highest grade of 
society, though a few, as in other communities, may have been 
lifted by Prcwidence from circumstances of poverty, ahd now 
and then a titled person be found among them, they g(merally 
belong to the middle class, which sends forth their country- 
men of the medical, legal, and clerical professions, tlie ci^fil, 
naval, and military services. They are the sons of traders, 
merchants, fargiers, and manufacturers, lawyers, clergymen, and 
doctors, officers of the army, navy and civil service. As tlu,‘y 
are drawn from the same class, and in some instances from the 
same families, it will be readily admitted they are of eqiud 
respectability, and it will likewise be allowed by those who 
are competent to form a correct judgment that, as a body, owing 
chiefly to the position they occupy, their kncAvledge of the 
language, customs, habits, character and cqpdition of the natives 
is superior to that of any other Europeans in the country. 

Q 
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Fo$pessing this thorough knowledge, neither ignorance nor 
prejudice could lead them to adopt a system of oppression in their 
transactions with the people, and presuming, in the absence of 
facts to establish the contrary, they have a common degree of 
humanity, they must feel as little disposed as others to indulge 
in cruelty : but the uncharitable sometimes insinuate that per- 
sons engaged in commerce are strangers to the generous impulses 
of our nature, and that attention to self-interest is the only 
commandment deemed obligatory in the code of their laws ; yet * 
not a few of our churches, colleges, and schools, hospitals for 
the sick, and asylums to shelter the poor and forsaken have 
been reared and endowed by merchants ; and to all institutions, 
which contemplate the advancement of the spiritual or secular 
good of man, their names stand among the most munificent 
donors. 

In the diversified walks of business, piety of an exalted charac- 
ter has been exhibited that has exerted a power on the world, 
the effectp of which will be felt through the present and a future 
life, while but few philanthropists have issued from courts and 
palaces. Admitting, however, that Planters arc governed by self- 
interest, the question then arises, is it peculiar to them ? Or, when 
regulated by justice, is it the evil thing it has been represented ? 
Is it not an affection lodged in the bosom by the Deity hin^el^ 
and without which human society could not hang togoQier 
of a day ? It is true that, under the influence of this 
feeling, a man may aim at nothing beyond his personal 
advancement, and in the strenuous exertions which he makes, 
have no further object in view than to raise fife family to a 
state of opulence ; each person composing the population of 
a village, city, or empire, may concentrate all hid efforts on his 
own concerns, but what real injury is inflicted? It is from 
this vast mass of individuals acting separately that the largest 
• amount of well-directed exertion is secured, and that a people 
arc raised to the highest degree of wealth, comfort, felicity, and 
greatness, for man cannot isolate himself and stop the influence 
of his actions. When he pleases, good is done that he never 
contemplated, and interests are promoted on which he never 
bestowed a thought ; because He who framed cman and the 
structure of society, has wisely ordained that the community in 
filttdch he lives and the nation of which he forms a part shall 
share in Ids prosperous fortunes. In the economy of Providence, 
^parate exertions, unperceived it may be by the agents, unite 
into one harmonious whole, and interests apparently conflicting 
subserve the common weal. Hence, though men act only from 
instincts of natm^, the most beneficial results flow 
trade and commerce, and when legislators, gomg beyond their 
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province, interfere with these instincts, the channels of business 
become stagnant. If such be the nature and tendency of 
self-interest to blame a particular community for acting under 
its influence is to reproach the whole of the human family, for 
the affection is felt more or less intensely in the breast of every 
individual. Before condemning the Planters, an equitable and 
dispassionate person will inquire whether they violate the 
principles of justice ; he will make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, tliat he may duly weigh the respective 
statements of the contending parties, and test their accuracy, 
uninfluenced by frothy declamation ; he will strive to elicit facts, 
and on them ground his honest judgment. 

It is said the cultivation of indigo is forced, and, though not 
expressly stated, it is left to be inferred that the plant is an 
exotic, and has been introduced by British settlers to the great 
detriment of the country. As far back as the first century of 
the Christian era it was known as indigenous to India, and the 
dye extracted from it was then exported to Europe, and formed 
a lucrative branch of commerce ; so that all which our enterprising 
countrymen did was to enter on a manufacture which, ages 
before England acquired any of her Eastern possessions, was a 
source of wealth to the native inhabitfints, and to bring to it 
a degree of energy, and of agricultural, chemical, and mecha- 
n^l skill which Asiatics have never exhibited. A branch of 
a^icidturo or commerce which is forced contains the elements 
of destructicni, and cannot be perpetuated ; it is strange then that 
the cultivating of indigo, which has been pronounced to be 
compulsory, should have been carried on from time immemorial 
throughout Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in Sind, the Punjab, 
the North-West Provinces, and in the independent, allied, and 
tributaiy States. Over an area of a million and four hundred 
thousand square miles, the inhabitants of which are of different 
races, religions, and tongues, what power could coerce the people 
to grow the plant were the application of force needed To 
thinking men well acquainted with India, the exercise of. tyranny 
over such a vast territory, for the accomplishment of. this parti- 
cular object, appears to be scarcely possible; yet there are 
persons who declare this tyranny is in operation, that the 
cultivation of indigo is analogous to slaverj^ and for denouncing 
it liken themselves to the most illustrious friends of humanity, 
to Sharp, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, names which are uttered 
with a feeling of sacred pleasure, and which will be embalmed 
in the grateful affections of Englishmen through every succeed- 
ing age. That they are influenced by the best of motives, and 
solicitous only for the welfare of the peasant!}", will be readily 
admitted by those who know them^ but that they are waging 
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war against what bears affinity to the traffic which disgraced^ . 
our West Indian possessions may be reasonably doubted, 
however, we think they are mistaken, we honor them for their 
well-intentioned efforts, and have no sympathy with the cry 
that, as ministers of religion, they acted out of character in 
taking a 'lively interest in the temporal affaim of the poor. 
Tl]is grave accusation was designed to excite the indignation of 
the public, yet it is quite harmless ; properly understood, the 
offence committed was simply this, they meddled on the wrong 
side, the same amount of talent exerted in advocating the 
cause of their opponents would have drawn forth unmeasured 
praise. Such clamour, instead of deterring the good and 
courageous from identifying themselves with the people, is an 
incentive to persevere in the laudable course upon wliieh they 
have entered, and to cast to the winds all objections that 
emanate from grovelling spirits. Sad, indeed, wdll be the days 
of the Church, when those who serve at her altars forget 
the rights of men and the duties of citizens. However, tliat 
the cultivation of ftidigo is little analogous to the slave trade 
may soon be made apparent. Parliament sanctioned that 
iniquitous traffic, and framed stringent laws to support it. A 
large military force was assigned to protect the masters from the 
vengeance of the captives, but it not unfrequently happened,^ 
where British bayonets were too few to maintain tranquiljjj-y, 
that the blacks rose with the fury of demons and massacred the 
white inhabitants. The Legislature has been antagonistic to the 
proprietor of indigo-planbitions, and made him the victim of 
several pernicious enactments ; and weak-minded officials, who 
feel aggrieved by his strictly courteous but unobsequious bearing, 
would deport him to-morrow had they the power; no soldiers 
or policemen are sent to defend him from outrage ; his house 
may be 10 or 20 miles distant from the dwelling of the next 
European, yet he sleeps unguarded, and during summer with 
doors wide open, and no one goes to murder him ; he can- 
ters for. hours over his estates all alone, not attended by even a 
groom, yet he is not hooted or shot, but respectful salutations 
everywhere greet him. 

If by forced cultivation be meant the crop is unremuneratory, 
how is it that natives, not the tenants of Planters, aftid in no way 
connected with them, grow indigo on their own account, and 
bring it to the factory for sale? Would they do this if it were 
a positive loss or less profitable than other produce ? How is it 
thaii, when they purchase estates, they offer as much per beegah 
for indigo as rice-lands ? If they be not blind to their pecu- 
niary interests, a fault with which few persons wiU charge them, 
transactions, which are taking place every^ day, must be 
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fonlied by actual ex|^rience to give a reasonable return for the 
capital invested. That indigo really pays, notwithstanding all 
which has been said to the contrary, is apparent from the follow- 
ing tabular statement, which is founded on facts elicited from 
Ryots and Planters at present engaged in the cultivation, and 
from Natives and Europeans formerly so employed, but who are 
now pursuing other avocations. As the land-measure is not 
the same in eveiy part of the country, it would be difficult to 
•comprehend the whole of India in one table, but, however 
desirable the possession of such a document may be, it is not 
indispensable, nor would it make any substantial difference in 
the calculations which are given ; because the returns of 
the larger beegah, like those of the smaller, bear a relative 
proportion to the expenditure incurred, and fmake no intrinsic 
alteration in the profits of the cultivator. It is important to 
observe that much land, which is appropriated to tlie cultivation 
of indigo, is unfit for the production of rice, so that the question 
is not exactly a comparison between these two products, but 
rather this ; — shall a great extent of country reclaimed from the 
forest return to its primitive state, and be again resigned to 
beasts of prey ? Shall we thus arrest the progress of civilisation 
with its numerous train of blessings, and bring back the 
inertness of a barbarous age ? Enlightened philanthropists 
wou^l deprecate such retrogression, and point to a larger 
development of the resources of India as one of the best 
means of further advancing the material prosperity of the 
pt'oplo. 

We may here remark, that respecting the (juantity of land 
approj)riated to indigo much error is abroad. From the statements 
of some individuals, who have written on the subject, one might 
bo led to infer that this product monopolises the greater part of 
the country, and that the ryots are precluded from growing any 
other crops. The quantity of land s^signed for indigo is seldom the 
thirtieth part of the district, and often considerably less. Take 
for example the country of India, which contains the * most 
flourishing plantations in lower Bengal, the area is 6*926,733 
beegahs, and the number a])propriated to this product is 
250,000, which is less than a twenty-eighth, and of this, the part 
tilled by the Tactory-servants, who are paid by the day, and 
whose interests are in no way affected by the crop, is about a 
fifth ; but in the district of Tirhoot it is more, probably as much 
as one-half. Even on the most prosperous estates it appears 
that only a small portion of the land is taken for the 
plant ; that nine beegahs out of every ten are left for other 
produce. • For a confirmation of the truth of this statement 
reference may be made to the estate of Nischindepoor, in Nuddea, 
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which will prove that the figures which have been given are 
substantially correct : — 

Villages on the estate ... .467 ’ 

Population ... 2,88,000 souls 

Area 9,51,775 be^hs. 

Fallow and waste land, with the 
area of woods, gardens, houses, 
roads, and pools 2,20,000 „ 

Under cultivation 7,31,775 

Appropriated to indigo, and culti- 

, vated by ryots 55,000 

Appropriated to indigo, and 
cultivated by the factory 

laborers 12,000 ' 

67,000 „ 

Appropriated to other crops ... 6,64,775 beegahs.* 

From the above, it is very evident that those gentlemen, who 
assert the whole of every farm, except an insignificant portion, is 
appropriated to indigo, must have derived their intelligencer from 
persons that were either grossly ignorant of agricultural pursufis, 
or for the accomplishment of some hidden purpose, delib^Utely 
made a false representation of the state of thinga 

It is necessary to. bean in mind that wheat, oats, barley, and 
the mustard-plant are grown with indigo. Natives likewise sow 
linseed with it, but of this European Planters do not approve, as 
it is found to injure the indigo. Having made these preliminary 
observations to enable the reader to understand the tabular 
statement, we now lay it before him. 

* For these and other details the Reader is referred to a letter published in the 
Colcatta EngliaJtman, on the 24th of January 1860, hy Janies Forlong, Esqnire, 
Manager of we Nischindepoor estate. 
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The quantity of Indigo exported from Calcutta, in the 
official year 3858-59 was 83, 677 J maunds,* which realised 
^13,84,261-10-0,t 


* A maand is 80 pounds. 

« Commercial Annual for 1857-53 and 1858-59, page 35. 
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The following ta^le sboVs the quantity annually exported for 
forty years, aha the respective prices |it which it sold : — . 

Crops of Indigo in Bengal, Imports, Deliveries, Stocks, 
and Prices in London, 1811 — 61. 
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ISot possessing the commercial statistics of Madras and 
Bombay, we can state nothing with certainty respecting the 
shipments from those ports. 

As it has already b^n shown that the cultivation of indigG> is 
beneficial to the hut as well as the factory, and not necessarily^ 
connected with oppression, these annual returns may be contem- 
plated as the results of a laudable enterprise which promotes tbe 
well-being of the peasantry. In addition to the making of 
indigo, many Planters are extensively engaged in the manufac- 
IjUring of silk and jute, and are large landed proprietors. By 
capital, skill, and energy thus employed, they accelerate the 
progress of agi'iculture and commerce, and in this way do more 
than any other class of persons, whether Asiatics or Europeans, 
to better the circumstances of the industrious poor, and there- 
fore deserve an exalted place among the benefactors of India, 
and this place men well qualified to appreciate their labors 
have already assigned them. Lord William Bentinck, an emi- 
nent statesman, and the ablest of Govemors-General, wrote in 
a Despatch to the Court of Directors that they had greatly 
contributed to the progress of civilisation, the development of 
the resources of the country, and the prosperity of its inhabi- 
tants, and on these grounds urged it would be -wise policy to 
afford Europeans every facility and encouragement to settie Ki 
India. Baboo Dwarkanath Thakoor, an influential gentl^Taan, 
a wealthy merchant, and the possessor of extensive landed 
property, said, that the system of planting then carried on, 
■\y^hich is the same that is now at work, had enhanced the value 
of his estates, and benefited his tenantry. Efija Rammohun 
Roy, a distinguished scholar, master of almost every branch 
of Eastern and Western learning, and whose character was in 
harmony with the greatness of his mind, spoke of them in the 
following language : — “ As to the Indigo Planters, I beg to observe 
‘ that I have travelled through several districts in Bengal and 

* Behar, and I found the natives residing in the neighborhood of 

* indigo-plantations evidently better clothed and better condi- 
' tioned than those who lived at a distance from such stations. 

* There may be more partial injury done by the Indigo Planters, 
/ but, on the whole, they have performed more goo(j[ to tlie geneiu- 

* lity of the natives of this country than any other class of 

* Europeans, whether in or out of the service."’* 

: During tlie administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
the Judges of the chief Civil and Criminal Court were com- 
missions to make tours of inspection through the whole 

* Papers relating to the settlement of Europeans in India, the result of an 
inquiiy by the Govemor-Greneral, Lord William Bentinck, page 177. 
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of Bengal, aad Mr. Welby Jackson, who visited several coun- 
tries,^ thus reported in reference to the subject under consi- 
deration: — " Improvements in agriculture have been effected 

* by the under-tenants, the putneedars ; fanners, who, mostly 
^ * with borrowed capital, have carried the cultivation of indigo, silk, 

‘ sugar, and other valuable productions to an extent which they 
never reached at any anterior period ; the example has beep set, 

‘ and the way opened, by the Indigo Planters, mostly Englishmen, 

‘ who, by their energy and assiduity, by forcing their way through 
‘ difficulties and opposition, have formed tlioinsclves into a class 
‘ of great wealth and influence ; necessarily coming into direct 
‘ collision with the comparatively inert zemindars, and in many 
• * instances ousting and supplanting them in their zernindaries ; 

* and even, when this has not taken place, rendering them- 
‘ selves formidable rivals. It is singular enough that men 
‘ without capital,* strangers and aliens both in race and habits, 

* should thus have been able, by their indomitable energy and 
‘ perseverance, to compete successfully with ,a wealthy class of 

* men, created and established by the State itself, and firmly root- 
‘ ed in the country, with all the support that wealth, influence, 
' and the favor of their countrymen and of the State could 
‘ give them. The example of the Planters has been followed by 
^the more enterprising ainuiig the natives ; and it is to these men 

* oAnterprise, who have commenced and will continue the move 

* forwards, that the country is indebted for improvements ; and it 
is to them, the men of enterprise and action, that the State must 

^ look for further progress in the same direction.” 

It is sometimes affirmed that the rate at which the European 
lets his land, compared with that at which Mahomedan and 
Hindu proprietors lease theirs, is high, and must therefore be a 
great hardship. This assertion is fi^unded neither on real nor 
apparent truth, and no individuals, possessing a correct knowledge 
of the condition and sentiments of the ryots, would either 
make or believe it. The rent realised by the native is, generfilly 
speaking, equal to that collected by the European, while the 
amount gathered in the shape of dues to defray the expense of 
pujas, feasts, weddings, funeral obsequies, litigation, and a 
hundred othej things, not unfrequently makes it from twenty to 
fifty per cent, larger. These dues may be designated free-will 
offerings, but they are gratuities in the same sense as the 
benevolences exacted by the former sovereigns of England, for 
whoever refuses them is punished either in his property or 
person. 

* The Btatemcnt that Indigo Planters are men without capital is erroneous, for in 
bnd, and indigo, and silk factories they have inyested several millions. 
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'* * 

The tenants of Indigo Planters are said, from being long accus- 
tomed to the yoke, to be too broken in spirit to offer resistance 
and effect their own deliverance ; but whatever objections Ben- 
galees may have to fight, they have none to run from danger. To 
avoid ill usage, the payment of arrears of rent, or of debts due 
to their neighbors, they depart under the cover of night to the' 
estate of some distant proprietor, whom they persuade to lease 
them' land, and tend them money to build a house. Such 
pecuniary grants are readily made, for nearly everywhere an 
increased number of cultivators is required, and each additional 
beegah brought under the plough is so much gain to the owner. 
Perhaps it will be asked if such emigrations from the property 
of Europeans are more numerous than those which are made 
from that of Hindus and Mahomedans. We think it is highly 
probable they are considerably fewer; because, judging from the 
condition of the people on several thousand estates that have 
come under our notice during a protracted lesidence of nearly 
quarter of a century, we are disposed to draw the following infer- 
ence, that most of the tenants of British settlers are in better 
circumstances, better housed, fed, and clad than those of native 
landlords, and, consequently, have less cause to abandon their 
homes. There are, it is true, Hindus and Mahomedans who, 
as landlords, are all that could be wished, but they are few ii 
number, and foim an honorable exception to the rest of Cieir 
countrymen. 

That, generally speaking, Planters are just and considerate tcf 
their workmen is evident from the multitudes of hill-people that 
come to them to be employed. Many thousands descend to the 
plains for this purpose, some of them travelling as great 
distance as 200 mites. The manufacturing being over, they 
go back to their native land, and return as the indigo season 
approaches, when they may be seen in all directions crossing the 
country in groups to the estates of their respective masters ; and, 
if you enter into* conversation with them, they will perhaps tell 
you that they have done this ten or twenty years, and that their 
fathers worked at the same factories to which they are wending 
their way. As ill usage and ill pay would not bring them from 
their mountain homes, it is reasonable to suppose they are well 
treated, and obtain wages equivalent to their toil And is it 
likely that Planters are less just and considerate to their 
tenants, whose interests are more immediately connected with 
their own, and on whose good-will they so much depend for the 
profiteble working of their capital? The system of advances 
which prevails in every department of business, places the 
Planter to a certain eittent in the power of the ryots) and as 
they are not all* honest, it sometimes requires the gred.test 
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vigilance to prevent them from secretly reaping and sellilSg the 
crop, for which, in whole or p^, he has already paid ; and if in 
stopping such fraud physical force be used, which is rarely the 
case, the blame must rather rest on the thieves than on him 
they resolved to plunder. No selfish inducement can prompt 
the Planter to commit acts of oppression ; his interest lies in an 
opposite direction, in being upright, straightforward, and kind in 
his dealings, for a different couifee would lead the cultivators to 
abscond, and reduce the estates which he has purchased, or 
farms, to a wilderness. 

On careful inquiry, it will be found that the sufferings which 
the ryots endure come from their own country-men, and are 
inflicted without the orders or even knowledge of the Planter. 
At some factories the agents take more or less from every rupee 
which passes through their hands, make a false measurement 
of the land, and under- value tlie produce ; use indeed their 
utmost endeavors to rob both their master and his tenantry. 
Were, however, this pillage confined to the estates of Planters, 
it would be a reproach, proving them to be greatly wanting in 
circumspection and vigilance ; but in every department of 
business, in silk-factories, sugar-mills, mercantile and govern- 
mental offices, and more or less in private households, dishonesty 
^d lying are daily practised by servants ; nor is there probably 
onei^erson of property in the whole of India, whose experience 
does not confirm the truth of the above statement. Indeed, 
everywhere the astonishing fact presents itself of men being 
large proprietors, who were the underlings of native landlords, 
on wages of six or eight rupees a month, who, by a prosperous 
course of villainy, reduced their masters to beggary, and then 
purchased their estates with the proceeds of iniquity. 

It is urged, as a grave charge, against the Planters, that they 
take the law into their own hands, hold courts on their estates, 
and preside in them as Judges. This statement is true, and has 
excited much indignalion. Landlords and all persons of pro- 
perty in India have similar courts. Gentlemen who form their 
opinion of foreign climes by the condition of England, where 
every one is surrounded with the safeguards of law, and secured 
from the least molestation, are exceedingly jealous of encroach- 
ments on the elecutive powers of Government, and denounce those 
that make them as oppressors and tyrants, wretches who pol- 
lute the atmosphere of liberty, and are unworthy to live. The 
new-comer, on his arrival in India, if he hear the statement for 
the first time, does so with equal surprise, and gives utterance to 
his displeasure in the strongest language. Such feelings are ^ 
honor to bur country-men, and may they ever glow in their bosoms, 
whether.at home or abroad ; may they ^ntiuue to take the 
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iri^rest in ttie welfare of their 8pecies> and, like their fathers, be 
the champions of freedom. Instead, then, of deprecating the 
'expression of sentiments which contributed to the greatness and 
prosperity of nations, and shed a lustre on the characters of indi- 
viduals, it will be wiser to point out the mistakes into which our 
country-men fall, owing to the distant position they occupy, and 
the want of precise intelligence which lead them to see tUngs 
indistinctly, as objects are beheld in a fog. If persons who have 
not travelled, or done so without an increase of knowledge, thus 
persist in forming their judgment of the affairs of other countries 
by those of their native land, let them go back from the present 
auspicious reign to periods in our history, when Statesmen gave 
more attention to the collection of revenue than the administra- 
tion of justice ; when the courts of law were corrupt, and the 
executive authorities being dishonest, ignorant, indolent, or over- 
worked, the people were left in a great measure to take care of 
themselves, then they will obtain a clearer view of the condition 
of our eastern empire, and l)e less surprised at the course wliich 
the Planters have adopted. That Indian Statesmen pay more 
attention to the collcjction of revenue than the administration of 
justice, is freely admitted by themselves, recorded without reserve, 
in books published by Government servants, and confirmed by 
the experience of every day. If a civilian be found to possess noL 
sufficient ability or aptitude to gather taxes, he is not dismfe^ed, 
as would be the case were he employed by a parish as collector 
of the poor rates, but, like an imliecile cabinet-minister who is 
got out of the way by being removed to the House of Lords, 
he is raised to the bench. Tlius an office, for which accurate, 
varied, and extensive knowledge, diligence and long continued 
labor, a calm and far reaching mind, and every attribute of 
moral worth arti requisite to discharge its duties aright, is made 
the Coventiy and penal settlement of the service.* 

* G. Cam|)l)e]l, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Serviee, in bis Modern India, says : — 

When a Oolleetor is old enougii, he is ina<le a Jildgc ; and to this step there is 
almost no exception, if it is wi^hccl ibr. It seems to lx* considered that, if at this 
time of life a man is fit for any thing at all, he is fit for a Judge ; and if he is 
fit for nothing, bettor make him a Judge and get rid of him ; for once in that 
office he has no claim to further promotion by mere seniority alone. The judicial 
department being in a less satisfartoiy state thau any other, is less sought after, 
and, the ill efets of mismanagement being less immediately startling, the 
principle that (in a choice of evils) any man will do for a Jud^, seems to have 
bourne established. Some u'ho mismanage their districts are said to be promoted 
to be Judges against their will.” — page 276. 

William Taylor, Esq., who, during the rebellion, is believed to have saved 
several counti^, for being wiser and more active than his masters, fell under 
their dis)>lpa5ure, and was degraded from the office of commissioner at Patna to 
that of Jud^ of Mymensing. A Commissioner was recently reduced to a Ju^e- 
ship fbra hreaoh of etiquette in the camp of the Governor-General. This is 
a singular wiw'# teaching the lessons of C^terficld, and must add new lustre 
to the Vic^Mpt name. 
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The newly created peer may pass the remainder of his 
days, as far as the natioli is concerned, without doing either 
good or evil, but the career of the unqualified Indian Judge 
cannot be innoxious. As the highest authority in the country, 
the most important cases are brought before him, and appeals 
from the lower courts of frequent occurrence. With little 
knowledge of the law, and less perhaps of the language in which 
it is administered, he feels embarrassed and tempted to leave the 
judgments to be formed by native subordinates, who pronounce 
in favor of the party offering the largest bribe. There are, it is 
true, well-qualified persons on the bench, who efficiently discharge 
their duties, but when tliese individuals, possessing great minds 
and great work, are placed on a level, both as to rank and emolu- 
ments, with imlx?cilos, Indian Statesmen have done all they can 
to dogriuie the office of Judge in the estimation of the service, 
and in that of the public at large. 

As the Government has made no better provision for the due 
iulministration of the laws, courts have been established on the 
•estates of Indigo Planters. The cases which arc tried are such as 
defamation, assault, family quarrels, trespass, i)Ount!ling of cattles, 
iion-fullilment of contracts, claims of creditors, disputes about 
bequeathed pre^perty, boundary question, and perliaps a hundred 
(filler things. The erection of these irregular tribunals may be a 
inat®t of regret, but can scarcely be one of suq)rise. Wliat 
then is their real character? Ai-e they hated and shunned as 
engines of oppression ? No, the people approach them with con- 
fidence, relate their grievances, and hiid justice purely, speedily, 
and gratuitously administered. The Planter presides fis arbitra- 
tor, receives the testimony of witnesses from their own lips, with- 
out tlie intervention of a third party, and knowing well tlie 
characters of the respective persons that come before him, 
generally arrives at a right decision, in which both plaintiff and 
defendant readily acquiesce, for he exercises among his tenantry 
not only the authority of a master, but the kindness of a friend. 
To him they repair for counsels respecting their domestic affairs,' 
for protection from the cruelties and exactions of the police, for 
medical aid when sick, for loans to enlarge their farms, meet a 
pressing demand, or accomplish any other reasonable purpose, 
and tliey are obtained without interest, while their own country- 
men would charge them from twenty to fifty per cjent. Is a 
reservoir to lie made for the benefit of a village, to which under- 
^kirig the funds of the inhabitants prove inadequate, his purse 
is open to furnish the requisite help. Indeed, in all business of 
importance about which difficulties arise, as to the means or 
manner of doing it, they not unfrequently close their deliberations 

s 
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in language similar to the following : — Como, lot us go to the 
Sahob and ask his advice.” 

* Probably tho inquiry will be made, is this descriptive of all 
Planters ? And in answer to the question, it nniy be said, it is 
descriptive of them as a body ; that there may be, as in other com- 
munities, an overbearing and unjust person found among them is 
not (kiujcd ; but what then, is the body to be blamed for the olFcnce 
of a single member ? This is not the way we judge other people. 
If an individual engaged in commerce become insolvent by dis- 
rcqmtable transactions, still British merchants are regarded as 
men of probity, and honored in every part of the globe ; if an 
editor be unprincijdod and scurrilous, and act as a firebrand in 
society, still an unfettered press is read as the living history of 
tho day, and respected as one of the bulwarks of freedom ; if a 
Christian Minister dishonor God, yet, on tljat account, bad as the 
world is, it does not reproach the whole of the clergy, but gives 
tlunn credit for being a woriliy chiss of men. Why then slioiild 
a ditforent kind of justice l)e meted out to Indigo Planters, and 
tho community Ix' coiideranc'd for the faults of the intlividual ?* 
This is not domg as we would Ikj done by, but reading the golden 
rule backwards. 

Then, can it astonish us, that the Planters deeply feel the 
wrong whioli has heon done them? To be accused almcfct 
indiscriminately of bn^aking every commandment of the^Jbea- 
loguo was enough to disturb their eiiiiauimity, and, if in 
repelling sweeping and coufoiiuded charges, they used, in tho 
anger of the moment, language, of a sonujwhat internperalo 
character, a large portion of the blame must rest on those 
who gave the provocation. They have been declared to be 
mi>re enud than Santal rebels, who slaughtered men, women, 
anil children, and, dmicuig with fiendish hilaiity, kicked about 
tlic severed limbs and heads of their innocent victims ; de- 
scrihed as persons who have cast religion and ,its sacred 
obligations iKdiind tliom, and as little better than the pagans 
"^iiuong whom they dwell ; compared to Moss-troopers, Rob-Koys, 
and those renowned foresters, Robin Hood, Little John, and 
M ill Scarlet. Against their affinity in blood, or likeness in deeds 
to those heroes whose inglorious hut AvonderfiJ achic^vements 
an' the delight of boyhood, every uiibreeclied urchin will warmly 
protot. They are sedate gentlemen, with the manners, educa- 
tion, and principles of the uiiieteeiitli century, that live in the 
enjoyment of iJl the quiet and happiness of domestic life, 
whose families present as near a resemblance as is to be seen in 
this land of exile, to English homes, Christian schools, few and 
tar betw^een, it must be acknowledged, for the instruction of the 
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Heathen, are estahlished on their plantations, and to {ippeals for 
pecuniary help, whatever may be the quarter from which they 
come, and the object for which the aid is souglit, they respond 
in a generous manner, their liberality is proverbial ; most, as fjir 
as they themselves are concerned, refrain from business on the 
Sabbath ; others have divine service, worship the God of their 
fathers, and teach their children to fear the Lord. Owing to 
the groat distance at which they generally reside from the 
house of God, they have seldom the opportunity of being present, 
but when located in stations where the means of grace are 
accessible, they attend in as large numl>ers as other Englishmen. 
It is true, even when thus favoraljly situated, that some are 
quite indifferent to sacred things, but while the conduct of these 
individuals is deplored and condemned, it must be borne in 
mind that it is not without example in other sections of the 
European community, for though, in a rMigious point of view, 
ludiiiii Society has greatly improved, there are yet more than a 
few in our towns an<l cities who never enter the sanctuary, 
except on the occasion of weddings and christenings ; ami 
others who, though they may attend as a matter of ceremony 
th(3 funeral of a departed relation or friend, and hoar tlic solemn 
scivice for the dead, have not seen the inside of a Church 
4>r years. ^ 

lilwevcr, at a certain period, the Sabbath is gSorally dese- 
crated, if not pcrsomilly, by proxy. lu the indigo-season the 
manufacturing is continued on Sunday, if not by the Planters, by 
their native workmen, which, as far as morality is concerned, 
makes no essential diffeixuice. This is done under the impres- 
sion that it cannot bo avoided. Deeds of mercy and necessity 
on the day of rest arc allowable; but the making of indigo 
cannot l>e said to bo of the character of the former, nor can we, 
after calm and protracted consideration, pronounce it to be of 
the latter. Many difficulties may attend the reliiKjuishmcnt of 
the' practice ; but they were known to the Deity when the 
Sabbath was instituted. The past, the present, and ‘future 
are ever before him, and nothing can arise in his vast dominions 
which is new to him ; of the tlioughts, feelings, situation and 
eircuinstances of every individual he has a minute and perfect 
knowledge, benevolent as wise, he has framed no law to 
which obedience is impossible, and has withheld a dispensation 
from Planters because he deemed their difficulties, though great, 
not msuiTnountalJe. Let tliem manfully resolve to do wliat 
conscience tells them to be right, and ih(»y will find in this, as in 
a thousand instance's before, tliat “ where there is a will there is 
a way/' ' Tlie above observations apply with equal force to the 
mauufiic'tuiing of silk, in which the same transgression, by deputy 
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is nearly evciywherc prevalent. *Wc know only one gentle- 
man who stops his factories on Sunday, but there may be others 
of a kindred spirit. For such general profanation in this 
department of business no reasons are assigned, except those of a 
monetary nature ; but whether in the acquisition of wealth tlie* 
ordinances of Heaven should be cast into the shade is a question 
which deserves to be pondered. 

While adverting to this painful subject, it may be proper 
to notice a kind of desecration in ‘which proxies are dispens- 
ed with. It does not frequently occur, but nevertheless it 
soin(.‘times happens that *on the sacred day a few Planters 
go with gentlemen of the Civil and Military Sor\dce to shoot 
ordinary game, or hunt the tiger, bear, or boar. They are 
generally young men. This referenoe to the matter may 
pcrhfips create on the countenances of some of them a smile 
indicative of displeasifre or scorn, but awaken in the bosoms of 
the more intelligent, not yet Inirdonod in sin, the better feelings 
of tluur nature, and recall sconces and days which a foreign 
cliTn(\ with all its allurements, cannot blot out of the book of 
memory ; times when the best of counsel was given them with 
a warmth of affection which none Imt parents can feel ; Sabl^aths 
when witli those who arc dear to them they walked over the 
green fields of England, summoned by the churcli-going bel’, 
and lK?licld,®TO they proceeded along, groups of worshif^iiers 
wending their way to the sanctuary over the hill tlirough the 
w<»od and dale, with whom they listened to the ministry of the 
Word, raised the song of praise, and bowi‘d in supplication at the 
Eternal Throne. Wo woidd fain ]iopi» that these reiniiiisconces of 
home, of a hajrpy portion of life spent in confonnity to the 
rocjnireineTits of religion may lead them to abandon wdiatever is 
oppos(*d t-o pive(‘pt.s. The forcigoing animadversions liavc 
Ikhui ilictattKl by feelings which, as far ris we know ourselves, 
contixin no asperity, and we tnist our countrymen will receive 
them in the friomlly spirit in xvhicfi they are made, and give 
ns erodit for wishing them xvell, not only in this fleeting 
state of existence, but xvhen earthly things shall fade from 
tlieir vision. 

Evils do exist xvhich press with an almost overwhelming 
^gpight oil the inhabitants of the interior counties of the 
respective provinccis of India, tliat they have not teen traced 
to the sources from xvliich they emanatt», but attributed to the 
real benefact^)^ of the. country is much to ht^ tleplored. This 
has been done by writers who are iucajmble of deliberate acts 
of injustice, and must therefore have arisen from imperfect 
knowl€Hlge, whicl», luul it coiKhicted to otluT than erroneous 
C4ilc‘lusioDS, would have been little less than miraculous. A 
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fow of those evils we shall proceed to notice, but having written 
at much greater length than we intended, our observations will 
be made with all possible brevity. 

The wrongs inflicted on the people by many of the police, 
for it would bo unjust to include all, are universally admitted to 
he great. Instead of being guardians of the peace, and exerting 
tlicmselves to ensure obedience to the laws, and the protection 
of life and property, when a crime is reported, tliey hasten to the 
scene of its commission, not to detect the culprit and bring 
him to justice, but to see how much profit can be derived 
from it. Their usual course is to get up cliarges against tlie 
most respectable persons of the place, who, tljough conscious 
of innocence, and that no one believes in their guilt, ratlnu* 
than be put to fuitlier annoyance, pay the hush-money wliicli • 
is demanded. They levy contributions on the wliole vil- 
lage, and if resistance be offered, employ threats and sometimes 
torture of the most revolting character; receive tribute from 
professli)nal thieves for pennission to pursue their calling without 
molestation, and occasionally are the perpetrahVs of crime them- 
selves. For a pecuniary consideration they can be induced to 
screen larceny, burglary, highway robbery, river-piracy, catth^- 
lifting, incendiarism, rape, murder, ayd every other kind of 
ipckedncss. With them, as in the Popish catalogue of intlul- 
gonijp, every sin has its price, and the privih^ge of taking the 
lii'e m a fellow-creature may be bought for a few })onnds. 

^From the constables, the lowest grade of civil functionaries, 
we pass over the inku’veiiing classes, and ascend at once to the 
covenanted branch of the service. Let it, however, be promised, 
that of pecuniary corruption we have not the; most distant 
thought of accusing its officers ; in their integrity they will 
sustain tlie honor of England, and on this account arc a body of 
gentlemen of whom tbeir countrymen feel })roud. The; Civil 
Service, from its constitution, however, is ill adapted to form a 
large number of efficient officers. When men rise, not hy their 
intellectual and practical fitness, but by the length of tljoir days, 
it has a tcmdency to repress their efforts and dwarf their minds. 
As a close corporation they have narrow interests, arc strangerfe 
to the healthful influences of emulation, and fticl more or loss 
indifferent to tTle welfare of the country that pays their priiici;ly 
salaries. - It may be freely admitted that great scholars, eminent 
administrators, and statesmen of the highest order have belonged 
to their ranks who have been Jionorcd by the whole; civilized 
wo!-ld, and whose memories will continue to he revered till 
wisdom, energy and virtue arc condemned ; but most of these 
illustriouft individuals have acquired fame in (h;partiiig from 
prescribed forms, and acting according to the noble suggestions 
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of their own minds. And it has frequently happened that their 
sujicriorH, instead of possessing sufficient capacity to appreciate 
their measures, have written wrathful minutes against them, so 
that tlie few wlio have l)ccome great have generally done so in 
the fiicc of opposing influences to keep tiicm down. We have 
no intention of blaming individuals, the object in view is to 
show the results of a system which is radically defective, and 
which no change of agents can remedy. The Civilians act in 
thc) sam(5 way, and exhibit the same variety of character as 
otlier ])erRons would do if placed in their position. Some tho- 
iY)nghly (jualify themselves for their duties, punctually and 
efficiently perform them, and are the hardest working men in the 
world ; others possessed of ecpial abilities, are less conscientious, 
*tlu^y cannot command sufficient leisure for field sports and other 
amusements without encroacliing on days of business, and 
])utting suitors, witnesses, and pleaders to great expense by being 
obliged to wait at Court during tlie period of tlieir absence, yet 
there arc at least fifty ilays in the year, exclusive of the Christian 
Sal)l)iitli, on which the courts are legally closed, not too few 
one would think to be devoted to such occupations.* Exercise 
of a manly character contributes to the health both of body and 
iiiind, an<l, instead of unfitting for work, has a widely ilifferent 
iendoncy, and as it is not opposed to the letter or spirit 
religion, it is uuadvisable it should be abandoned, and Eurqg^tms 
be made efleininatc ; but for every proper thing under the sun 
ilu^re is a season, and out of that season it may cease to be 
right, and become a crime. Tlicso gentlemen should remember 
that the service, has it.s obligations as well as its emoluments, 
ivnd if they liave no disposition b) discharge the former, they 
should luivc common honesty enough to decline the la,tter. 
There aie other Civilians, but few, however, in number, who 
neither understand the laws nor the language in which tliey 
arc administered. These are as helpless as a child in a go-cart 
they can move only wlien jmshed by minions of the Court, and 
lliat is generally in a wrong direction. The advent of such a 
J udge, Collector, or Magistrate is welcomed by native officials wdth 
the joy that farmers exhibit on the occurrence of a plentiful 
harvest. 

Ct>mmitting the interests, property, and lives *of a people to 
such functionaries is a mockery", and furnishes a strong reason 
for the esUvblisliment of irrregular courts by Planters, landed 
proprietors, and othcT capitalists. No improvement in tlie 
;ulruiuistratictti of justice cq|i be eflbcted till the service is weeded 

* 'riu' llhuiu Miv an, jirnl tlic* MaluniKMlan 47, bnt the treasnrios, 

(tilUfUMatvs, aiul » ourUs do not obUiin all of them. The Chrbthui holidays, 

exclusive of the bablaith, arc 4. 
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of its indolent and inefficient memWs, and throwji open to men 
of talent and character. Well-qualified Europeans and East 
Indians are sufficiently numerous to fill every vacancy that might 
be made ; indeed they occupy at present positions of great responsi- 
bility, are the life and soul of many Governmental offices, and the 
only difference lietween them and the privileged class is in rank 
and emoluments. Among suitable persons for the highest posts 
we' have omitted natives. This is not an inadvertency. We 
cannot be blind to the fact that a native, equal in mental 
iujqnircments to a European, is still in moral worth a widely 
different being. If not pious, in the scriptural meaning of 
the word, the indirect influences of Christianity having been 
interwoven with his education, with all the scenes, associations, 
and aspirations of life, generally produce in the European a 
sense of honor, wdiich is almost equal in its practical efficacy 
to the power of religious principle, and makes him supe- 
rior to what is dirty, mean, or sordid. On the contrary, the 
dominion, for centuries, of a superstition which embodies all that 
is evil in the depailmcnt of morals has greatly deteriorated the 
character of its votaries, and conducted them to pre-eminence in 
those respective vices which distinguished the P.agans of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Similar causes produce similar effects in all 
il^imtries and ages. To argue from the common origin of men, 
thci%noral equality, is to lose sigjit of those influences, circum- 
stjances, and events which contribute to the formation of cha- 
racter, it is to shut our eyes to the pious and impious examples 
livirjg and moving around us, and to question the facts of history, 
both profane and sacred ; for while the inspired writers declare 
that God “ hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” they nowhere say explicitly or 
even by implicfftion that this common origin would secure moral 
equidity, hut delineate with much precision the varied character- 
istics of men. If, as is to l)0 hoped, some Hindus and Maho- 
medans are in advance of their couiitiymen, and quite incor- 
ruptihle, let every facility be afforded them to rise to the highest 
offices, but let those who are yet too weak in virtue to resist 
gokl, be employed, if their services* cannot be dispensed witli, 
where pecuniary temptations will not assail tliem. If tlie 
servants of the State be not distinguished for probity as well 
as ability, wc shall never rule India for the permanent good of 
the people — ^the grand design of Government ; and, conseciuently, 
be unworthy to retain it. 

Haying thus noticed a few of the 'evils arising from the con- 
stitution of the Governmental service, wo shall briefly advert to 
the iniquities of the courts over which, its officers preside, which, 
were there no other reasons, will account for the existence 
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of those institulioris that PJanters and all men of property have 
formed on their e,states. The courts, instead of being regarded 
with conlidenco and respect, are held in the lowest estimation, 
and at tliis there can be little surprise; for, notwithstanding 
the existciico of some excellent laws and real solicitude about the 
welfare of tlic pc*ople which has been exhibited by many in high 
jiljtfjus, tlie administration of justice has been for a hundred 
yenis a disgrace to the Jiritish name, and the opprobrium appears 
to increase with the progress of time. Wliatever may be the 
thoorcitical merits of the courts, and however favprable in tlieir 
[iractical working to the rich, they have inflicted an amount of 
evil on the poor, Avliich has done much t^strange their affections, 
and made them weary of our rule. For tlic' protection of life 
:iiid propeniy, and the inaiiitenancc of social and civil rights, 
they have signally failed. They possess every thing to repel the 
respectable and honest, and present a stage on which the 
unscrupulous, vindictive, and base may, with impunity, asperse 
;ind iujuro the inuoci.^nt, ruin rivals, destroy foes, and accomplish 
every dark, treacherous, and diabolical scheme which the most 
villainous minds can frame. Constables, though unauthorized to 
administer 4 i>,ii oath, really e;cercise magisterial functions, for 
th(‘y have power to receive confessions, and take depositions, 
wdiich is jjroductiyc of great mischief ; for a pecuniary consider^r' 
lion evidence is often perve^rted, and persons under accutf^ion 
are sometimes subjected to torture to extract a true or false 
statenK'iit just as tlie interests of the inflicters or of those who 
have paid tliem may require, so that many cases are in a mea- 
sure pro-judged before they are submitted to the bench.* The 
tax eni'orced by Government in the shape of stamps, and the 
bribes and dues extorted by the highest native official to the 
]iM>rt.er at the gate, virtually close the courts agaiifet all, excepting 
the wc*althy classes. The few peasants that resort to ^em gene- 
rally reuKjmber the event with sorrow to the end of life, for, 
should they lx? fortunate enough to gain their case, the expense 
immiTed by the distance travelled, wdiich may be 10 or as 
much as 40 miles, the time occupied in the suit, which may 
be days, we(‘ks, or months, And the injury to their farms, caused 
by tlu'ir absence, teach them a lesson which for ever remains 
engraven on their minds. Tlicy arrive at home fleeced of their 
hist farthing, and no future giicvances, however great, can 
induce tla^m to go on a similar journey. Grasping landlords, 
fraudulent neiglibors, and all other perpetrators of wrong, they 
find to be l&s cruel than the tender mercies of the officers of 


♦ This ]w\vcr is exercised l»y Sujxrintcndciits and Sergeants, called Darogahs 
and Jemadars.' 
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jastice. The large expenditure of money and time, and the 
little substantial redress which, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is ever obtained, discourage the people from prosecut- 
ing criminals, and appearing as witnesses against them. This 
sometimes leads the police to arrest and take them to court by 
force, where they centinue under a kind of surveillance as long 
as their presence is deemed necessary. We have seen a crowd 
of reluctant witnesses and prosecutors conducted to a station- 
house, where, during the night, they were carefully watched to 
prevent them running away, and next morning proceeded on 
their journey under a constabulary guard.' From a course so 
highly reprehensible there naturally flows a long train of evils ; 
many persons who have suffered from breaches of the laws make 
no complaint, and, if questioned on the subject, declare they have 
sustained no injury ; and individuals who saw the <leed of wick- 
edness done, say they have not the least personal knowledge of 
the matter, so that a vast amount of crime is committed which 
never comes under the cognizance of the oxecutiv^e authorities. 
Hence governmental statistics are most unsafe guid(\s to judge 
of the moral condition of any particular country. Tliose defec- 
tive tabular statements may makp it res(‘mble Elysium, while 
its real likeness contains many of the* features of a less happy 
dime. 

lAke wish to continue the nilers of India, one of the finest 
•ei&pires in the world, let the courts, which at present are a 
curse to the country, be reformed before a sense of wrong con- 
duct the people to that point which they may have nearly 
reached, when resistance to constituted authorities ceases tojbe 
a crime, and the oppressed seek through anarchy for that relief 
which governors denied them. Tl\o recent rebellion was a confla- 
gration we were able to quench, but the rising of the masses may 
be like the eruption of a volcano, whose fires, when once in a blaze, 
cannot be extinguished. The adoption of a simpler method of 
procedure is imperatively called for. In the present system of 
administration the forms are so numerous that, instead of acting 
as salutary checks on precipitate decisions, arul securing the 
ends of justice, they so augment thej labors of th(‘ European 
official as grec^tly to limit the quantity of business lie might 
perform, and consequently throw a large portion of work into the 
hands of native subordinates, who, as a body, for there may lie 
honorable exceptions, think it no sin, but regard it as an immemo- 
rial right, to sell themselves to the highest bidder, and even to the 
bidders on both sides of the trial that may come*before tLem, 
and protract , the case till the prospect of further gain has 
vaxushed.* That reprehensible custom of other persons than 
the functionary who tries the case taking the^ depositions of 

1 
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‘witnesses must be abandoned, it is a practice which is abhorrent 
to the priuriples of justice, and gives rise to evils of the gravest 
character. Moreover, lot the officers who sit on the bench refuse 
the testimony of those who swear away their souls for two- 

S ence or tlireoponce a day, and let them tread in the steps of 
ir Mordaunt Wells* and sentence the pesjured to imprison- 
ment, and, if possible, consign the wealthy vfllains, who paid 
him to perpetrate the crime, not only to the same punishment, 
but in addition to that make them work on the roaas in irons. 
Against such decisive measures those who live on the wages of 
iniquity, or use the courts as instruments to accomplish their 
wicked designs will doubtless raise a cry, but courageous men, 
who have the welfare of the country at heart, will not be deter- 
red from performing their duty. Hindus and Mahomedans of 
the present generation may revile them, but their descendants 
will regard them as the true friends of India, and pronounce 
their names with respect, affection, and reverence. If no such 
refonn bo attempted, Ic't us honestly confess we aie indifferent to 
the real good of the people, and rave at tliose irregular institu- 
tions where justice is purely, spcctlily, and gratuitously admi- 
nistered, wliich are an lionor to Planters and a disgrace to Govern- 
ment. But no railing or vituperation can hasten theii fall, tliey 
‘will die a natural death when the causes which gave tliem bi<»h 
cease to operate, when the legal courts are no longer sitSlcs of 
corruption, till then they will be frequented and hold in high 
estimation by the laboring poor. 

There remains an evil to bc» noticed which legislation cannot 
remedy. The degnulation of the people is such as would in a 
measure neutralize the wisest laws, anil till the standard of morals 
be raised, no great refonn in tlie administration of justice will ever 
Ix^ effected. Among a bold, enlightened, and Christian peasantry 
such a state of things as that which has passed under review, 
could not last a day, but Hindus have no public spirit, no sym- 
pathy, no burning indignations against tlie wrongs done to their 
neighlxirs, nor will they make the smallest sacrifice which might 
help to redress them. A*^ far as the interests of others are oon- 
cerneil, their lietter feelings appear to be dead. They can see their 
fellow-creatures stricken with sorrow and ground to the dust by 
oiiprcssion, and Xh} as uniiiiu ed as stones. Compassion and ten- 
derness to the poor, the sick, and tlie dying are seldom exhibited. 
Objects of misciy, stri*tched in dilapidated hovels, on “the banks 
of rivers, and the high-roads, in tlie last agonies of dissolution, 
perishing for the want of care and nourishment, are passed hy 
with profound spathy. To stop to perform kmd offices 
of humanity is a tiiought which never enters their minds ; for 
love to pcrsom||iiot of &eir own family or caste is an affection to 
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which they are strangers, and which they would probably despise 
were they capable of understanding it Envious of the prospe- 
rity of others, they use their utoost endeavors to injure them, 
and for the accomplishment of This purpose resort to cunning, 
defamation, forgery, and perjury, weapons which few men of 
any age or country^ have wielded with equal skill and cnielty. 
A truthfiil and honest person, straightforward and conscientious 
in his dealings, correct in both word and deed, if not an 
unknown, is a rare character. Hence distrust, hatred, and 
malice are everywhere busily at work gnawing the vitals of 
society. 

Though we have thus spoken plainly, we are not aware that 
our strictures contain any exaggeration. Both Hindus and 
Mahoniedans have written on native morals in condemnatory 
language equally strong ; and whoever feels a real interest in the 
wt‘lfare of a people, and wishes to aid in their reformation, ought 
to bo courageous enough to point out their vices and to call 
them by their proper names. However, we should guard 
against a thorough acHiuaintance with native character souring 
the mind and contracting the heart, ctfocts which we sec it 
produce in more than a few Englishmen, especially since the 
I’obellion. That those wlxo lost relations and friends in that 
i#ful commotion should find it difficult to control their feelings 
cantH^ be a matter of surprise, nothing but a large portion of 
•the spirit of Jesus, who loved his enemies and murderers, will 
enable them to do it. Dark as native character is, it has its 
parallel in the nations that were contemporary with the sacrcnl 
writers. The people of Homo, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Phi- 
lippi, Colosse, and Thessalonica, to whom apostolic letters were 
addressed, lived, prior to their conversion, in the same sins as 
Hindus of the present age ; and Christianity, which raised them 
from moral debasement, has lost none of its efficacy, and is 
destined to achieve on the plains of India victories not less 
illustrious than those which it wrought in the early days of the 
Church. This is an object which secular education Cannot 
attain. We beg not to be misunderstood. Far from being 
enemies to the intellectual advancement of the people, avc long 
to see every Ijranch of learning cultivated, and the fruits of 
knowledge earned to the doors of the peasantry. English liter- 
ature and science sap the foundations of idolatry, and break 
the chains which, for centuries, have held the votaries of super- 
stition in bondage ; they expand the mind, are of eminent service 
in the respective avocations of life, and no one who is able to 
apprecial£ their advantages will despise them ; still we contend 
H is a great mistake to suppose that knowledge generates virtue; 
H did not in the classical land of Greece or in aiiV contemporaiy 
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nation ; it failed to correct the heart and control the paesions of 
the polished citizens of Athens, nor has it been less powerless 
in the learned men and youthfol^coUe^ans of Hindostan. 

The moral renovation of a people is a divine work, and the 
Bible, under the influence of the Spirit of God, is the instrument 
by which it is effected. Tlius accompanied, it enlightens, sancti- 
fies, and elevates tlic soul. Tlic result of its promulgation in India 
is about one hundred and thirty-two thousand Native Christians, a 
little more tlmn a fifth of wliom are communicants. The num- 
ber is an insignificant part of the whole population, a hundred 
and eighty millions, and on this jiccount some good men allow 
themselves to l)e depressed, and speak of further evangelization 
as almost hopeless without the revival of miracles, but the 
progress of*the Oosped in noaily every country has been slow, 
in contemplating the* j)osition which Biitain now holds in Chris- 
tendom, wo ofU'ii forget tljo darkness which onco covered the 
land, and the ages that were spent in dissipating it ; while tlie 
work was h(*ing done there were doubtless individuals of weak 
faith who regarded its accompli Jiinent as scarcely possible, 
but the agents wlioin Heaven, fiom time to time, raisod up to 
perform it, perKsevored iu their arduous labors, and in the 
end Dniidism w.as effaced from the memory of the nation, 
the worship of Esus under the symbol of the majestic o^, 
its groves, altars, and sacrifio(‘s, augurs, priests, and4ifi3.rds, 
passed away as if lluy had not be(‘n, and were known only 
to antiquaries. A similar fate awaits the religion of Brahma ; 
tlio day will come wh(*u not one in a thousand will be aware 
such a system of suj»evstitiou ever (‘xishnl, and all knowledge 
of it will be confined to dusty books, which even the learned 
will seldom oi)cm. 

Not dejected tlien by tlio paucity of Native Christians, we 
proceed to notice their character. The gold is mixed with 
alloy, and the \vlu‘at with tares, which has ever been the 
case, and is exoiuplified in the existing Churches of Europe 
and America * Every degree of the inner spiritual life is 
develoiK»d iu their deportment, and instances of heroism 
bavo been exhibit'd ; during the rebellion the best proofs 
that could be furnished of love to the Savioui; were afforded, 
for, when to ronouiic<* him, a prolongation of their days was 
. offered, they died “ not accepting deliv(»rance," the same spirit 
animated thi*m which ius])ired the ancient martyrs, which is 
a fact of much more importance than any consideration 
that might be dcrl\ed from the magnitude of their numbers. 
The Divine counsels arc not yet so clearly developed as to 
authorize us to anticipate the exact period when India will 
be brought *imder the spiritual dominion of the Redeemer, but 
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tbe epent we are warranted to regard as certain, and cannot &il 
to perceive that all things are moving, though slowly, towards 
its consummation. Instead then of wasting time in attempting 
a minute interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, in which no 
human intellect ever succeeded, and in which, from the limited 
range of our vision, we must necessarily fail, let us rather attend 
to duties of a practical nature, he workers together with God in 
executing his purposes, present to the Hc^athcii a living exhibition 
of the Christian graces, proclaim the Gospel in cveiy city, town 
and village, which, when accompanied by*the unction of the 
Holy Ghost, will enlighten, purify, strengthen, comfort, and bless 
those who hear it ; and let scholastic institutions, which educate 
youths for the regions of eternal life, have more of our help, 
aff*ection and sympathy, and be remembered, with other depart- 
ments of labor, in our supplications at the heavenly throne* 

Some of the gentlemen whom Missionary Societies sent 
to the East as deputies decried these institutions as of 
little or no utility. Such deputations liavo been six in num- 
ber, comprising ten persons, who w('re acquainted with none 
of the Indian languages ; being unable to address the Native 
Christian coinmimitios they were commissioned to visit, or 
understand v^hat was said to them, flioy were necessarily shut 
^utJrom all personal intercourse with the body of the people, 
an^Kx)nsequently incom])etent to form a correct judgment 
respecting the power which education is exerting on their social, 
moral, and spiritual welfare; we therefore attach no weight to 
their opinions, and consider the sums ('X])ended on their voyages 
and travels as a criminal waste of the revenues of the Church. 
We give them full credit for rectitude of intCMition, yet cannot 
but feel persuaded that, if the members of Missionary Boards, 
who sent them out, had foreign mercantile business to transact, 
which required tlie presence of an agent, tiny would select one 
who knew the language of the country ; if his destination were 
Amsterdam, they would deem it requisite that he should speak 
Dutch ; if Paris, that he should be familiar with French ; for not 
only worldly hut even religious men often show greater wisdom 
in temporal than in spiritual aflFairs, and less frequently outrage 
the dictates oi common sense. Our colleges and schools have 
been likewise condemned by a few ill-informed speakers on 
Missionary platforms at home. It is, however, to be hoped 
that the devoted servants of God who conduct them will bear 
ipeproach with the fortitude of Christians, and persevere in their 
labors, which have already, and will continue to swell the number 
of the redeemed. The day will come when they will be duly 
appredated, and the voice of calumny be as silent as the grave. 
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Air. Vni.— 1. “The Lahore CfhrmicUr 1859. 

2. Meport on tlie AdAnvaidrcdion of the Punjah. 1859. 

In the following Article we shall essay to describe a series 
of festivities which occurred in last December, near Umballa^ 
the great cantoninqnt of the Cis-Sutlej States, and in which 
a large n^imlier of British Officers and Native Chiefs took part. 
The social gatherings at which European and Asiatic gentlemen 
can meet on a friendly footing have not only picturesc^ue 
associations and local interest, but also political sigaificanea 
It is notorious that of late years the march of events ha& 
caused a social estrangoraont between the people of India and 
the British governing race. It is not ^ our purpose now to 
consider the many ways by which tliis estrangement has been 
Irrought about. We need not necessarily impute any blame 
to ourselves and our countrymen on tliis account. The social 
circumstaiiecs affecting both races arc beyond the control of 
either. That the estrangemont is considerable, and is rather 
increasing than otherwise, and that it is to be regretted, are 
propositions, however, which* hardly admit of doubt. The mis- 
fortune may, to a certain extent, be unavoidable; but thos# 
wh(» have the good of the British administration in IndiiSat 
heart, should try, by their individual practice and example,' 
to narrow the gtilidi of separation, and to augment the neutral 
ground on which the two races may incjet in cordiality and 
good fellowBliip. The festivities wo are about to describe did 
constitute one of those occasions which certainly do promote 
a good understanding between tlie European and the Asiatic : 
and which hav(\ hnp]>ily, occurred fjecpiontly during the past 
cold season in the Noith-Wost parts of India. 

Social kindness and affiibility on the |>art of Europeans stie 
appreci?vt>o(l by natives of India to an extent of which we are 
oftein not ado(]uately aware. It is the tritest of remarks,, that civi- 
lity costs notliing and goes a long way. Probably in no countiy 
does it go so far as in India.. Despite the objections which difference 
of raw and habit may give rise to, there is yet \\o doubt that 
our native subjects do form a high estimate of English gentle- 
men. Despite recent reverses, tl^ halo of prestige still surrounds 
the Euiopcafn conqueror ; the effect of his personal presence is 
still felt to be imposing. If "wo visit the natives, they are 
sin^r^ glad to see us. If we have them out shooting or hunting 
with lis, they are really pleased to be of the company.. If we 
attend tiieiir festivities and walk in their gardens, and see the 
fount^luB pl% and admire the iUuminations, (and it is really all 
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very well worth seeing), the native host is much gratified, and 
considers himself honored. If in return we ask' them to our 
houses, and give them a kind welcome when they arrive, and 
altogether treat them with friendliness during peace, we shall 
have a better understanding of them and a firmer* hold upon 
them when the day of trouble approaches. It would be absurd 
to urge against this sentiment, that during the late rebellion 
some natives who had mixed in European society, and had 
enjoyed the advantages of European education and intercourse, 
did, nevertheless, turn traitors towards us. Some very painful 
instances of tliis kind did indeed occur. But against these 
many ^ more instances might be cited, in which friendship 
and kindness ^on the part of Europeans towards natives was 
well repaid by loyalty and devotion in the hour of trial. 
In our treatment of the natives, we English in India should 
never be induced, not even by the late sad outbreaks, to forget 
the oliligations which* Christian charity imposes upon us. Great 
as we are in power, we must show ourselvq^ ecpuilly great in 
mercy and kindness. It is from Christian charity that there 
springs that consideration, that sympathy, which is one of the 
surest means of establishing our dominion in the hearts and 
minds of our subjects. It is this charity which will best 
Wustrate and adorn our national character. And without this, 
ourtlnna and our policy, our western knowledge, our mechanical 
J)dwer, our administrative skill, will Ixi nothing worth. 

But to turn to the subject which gave rise to these reflections. 
During the year 1859, a marriage was arranged between the 
daughter of the Maharaja of Piittiq,la and the young Maliaraja 
of Bhurtpore. It came ofl' at the palace of the bride's father at 
Puttiala, in December last. And it is this wedding which gives 
the title to our present Article. Botli royal houses belong to the 
great J&t tribe. This tribe is not of high caste, and is cele- 
brated, chiefly for agricultural industry. The royal houses then 
which have sprung from it arc of democratic origin, and have 
largely intermarried with their subjects. On the one Inirid this 
was the first time that a Maharaja of Bliurtpore had married the 
da\ighter of a Sovereign Prince. On the other hand, it was the 
first time tha^ a Sovereign Piince had manied a daughter of 
Puttiala. So the occasion was one of special interest to the 
friends and allies of both houses^ 

The name of the Bhurtpore State is familiar to tjie readers of 
this Review. The late Raja died a few years ago; leaving an 
infant son to succeed to the throne. This boy, the young Maha- 
raja, is now about nine years old. The State is administered 
by a Council of Regency, and controlled by a Biitish Officer. sA 
Agent Daring the crisis of 1857 at Agra^ some lioops of the 
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Bhurtpore State misbehaved. But liie people about the Si^ 
generally l)ehaved well : one of the ministers did gallant servioe 
on the field, and the Bhurtpore State was honorably mentioned 
by Lord Canning at the Durbar he held last winter at Agra, 
^he territcay of Bhurtpore is in parts rich enough, and the 
leveniKiS amount probably to 20 or 25 lakhs of Rupees a year. 

The Maharaja of Pnttiala enjoys a considerable personal 
celebrity The visit whicli he paid to Calcutta in 1854-5, has 
caused him to be favorably remembered at the Presidency. 
The services which Providence enabled him to render to the 
British cause, in 1857, will cause him over to be remembered by 
the present race of British Officers in the Punjab, and do Indeed - 
ontitl(‘ him to tbo resjiect and good-will of every Englishman 
wlio can flyrnpathiae in the anxieties which besot our country- 
men in 1857, and can appreciate the marvellous deliverance that 
was wrought. There were several reasons ^which gave peculiar 
importance to the conduc't of Puttiala during 1857. Firstly, 
this Stab' was situated juAt in the rear of our operations against 
Delhi. It Puttiala remained firm, the communications between 
the Punjab, the base of ojieration, and the besieging force 
would Tornain open. The treasure, the stores, the material, the 
Kunfoiwment^ despatched under Sir John Lawrence’s direction, 
would arrive rt^gularly at that memorable ridge before Delhif" 
where oUr brav(' and much-enduring countrymen were figlMg 
for an is.sue, which must cither he a glorious victory or a miser- 
able destruction. In the event ot Puttiala’s defection, there 
would have been little or no hopt' of recapturing Delhi. With- 
out him, we really had, at .that time, no means whatever of 
keeping open the ooinnnmication between the Punjab and the 
camp m the liesieging force. Every available European soldier 
had been despatched from Umballa and the Hill Stations to the 
camp before Dcllii. We hjul no troops of our own, European or 
Native, to protect the Grand IVunk Road, and to escoit the 
stores and munitions of war which were indispensable to tho 
conduct of the siege. In brief and plain terms, then, the Maha- 
raja was 80 placed that, at that moment, we could not have 
done without him. the Maharaja was not only a 

prince with a territory worth upwards of twenty lakhs a year ui» 
revenue, and with several thousand troops, but he was also the 
herd of a large clan of Rajas Sj^ Chiefs, possessing on various 
tenures two-thirds of those broad territories which lie betwe«i 
the Delhi frontier and tho river Sutlej Doubtless many of these 
Cfciefe, and especially the Riya of J'heend, did of themselves act 
jpdepettdeutly, and display active and courageous loyalty in our 
wise. Still every one acquainted with India knows how the 
flddk follow bell-wether. The Cis-Suilej Chiefs formed a. 
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IdUge and powerfal clan, that had from the commencement been 
managed by many of the best political officera that the Com*- 
pany's Semce ever produced; by Ochterlony, George* Clerk, 
Wade, Broadfoot, Henry Lawrence, Edmonstone. And this clan 
looked to Puttiala as its head. Then again the Cis*-Sutlej Ghiefe 
# were the life and soul of the great sect of Malwa Sikhs, on the 
east side of the Sutlej, as contradistinguished from the Manjha 
Sikhs of the Punjab Proper. The position of the Malwa Sikhs 
then was most critical and important, they were the great political 
break-water between the loyal Punjab and the rebellious Hin- 
doostan.* .Against this human barrier the tide of rebellion and 
anarchy surged and dashed for months together. There was 
no intervening, no neutral ground. The waters of strife came 
right up to the barrier. At times it was very near giving 
way, but British OflScers repaired the breaches and kept it 
firm. Had it given way, the rebellion would have advanced 
right up to tlie Sutlej, the example would have been set of 
one sect of Sikhs having turned against ua And who shall 
say what effect such an example might have had upon the Manjha 
Sikhs in the heart of the Punjab. There is ho doubt that the 
manifest loyalty of Puttiala had a most salutary effect on the 
Punjab Chiefs. 

% It were vain to speculate on what would have happened if the 
Delhi had failed, and the' Punjab had been lost to us 
. in 1 857. But enough has perhaps been said to give the reader 
some faint idea of the importance attached at that crisis to the 
conduct of Puttiala. At that juncture, then, how did the Maha- 
raja behave ? From the moment that the news of the outbreak 
was telegraphed from Delhi, he placed his troops and his servants 
at our d^posaL He said that his house had always been faithful 
to the paramount power, from the time it received its Patent of 
Royalty from the Doorranee Emperor, to the time when it did 
good service in the Affghan war and the Sutlej Campaign. He 
tendered his personal service either to march to Delhi, or to re- 
main near XJmballa, and repress disturbance at home. He went 
to meet General Anson at tlie Umballa Cantonment. And soon 
enough work was found for him. Mr. George Barnes, the Com- 
missioner of thj Cis-Sutlej States, had lately returned from Eng- 
land. He possessed great insight into the native character, and h^ 
exercised political control for som^years over the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs, 
He was and is one of the leading men of Sir John Lawrence’s 
school, and is among the foremost of those officers who won such 
a name for the Pui^ab during 1857. The Maharaja was in daily 
oommunmation with Mr. Barnes, and evinced every anxiety to 
comply with all the Commissioner’s behests. Mr. Biam at that 
time had indeed a difficult tads. He bad to maintain order 
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m districts bcmleriiig on tbe scene of the rebellion. From the 
Ddhi Districts, bL^ng with rebellion, there were eonstantlj 
falling sparks and firebrands into the Cis-Sutlej States. Often those 
States were very nearly catching fire, and the rising flames had 
to be stamped out with vigilance and vigour. But Mr. Barnes 
had .also to maintain and exert political influence over all the 
Kajas and Chiefs, to dispose ana arrange their avaikblb force 
that might best subserve the plans of the Commander of the 
Forces before Delhi, and might best minister to the wants of that 
gallant band The manner in which these arduous duties were 
performed by Mr. Bames was attested by the public acknowledge 
ment transmitted to him and his officers by Sir A. Wilson after 
the capture of Delhi. Thus the Maharaja of Puttiala bad the 
best possible advice and guidance from Mr. Barnes throughout 
the crisis of 1857. 

All the Grand Trunk Bead, from Umballa to Kumaul, was pro-* 
tected by his troops ; and escorts of all kinds were furnished by 
him. Some four pr five thousand men were engaged in our 
service. The duties on which these men were employed were 
multifarious and indispensable. The Maharaja had evil spirits 
among his subjects, but he managed to keep order. He main- 
tained a resolute and cheerful aspect The fugitives from tlie 
Sirsa District, who passed through his capital, were treated wiiii 
every consideration, and he ttssured tliom of his confiden^ljj^hat 
sooner or later British troops would pour out from home and regain 
every thing. Towards the autumn of 1857, however, he di^ in 
common with the stoutest of our adherents, feel deep anxiety for 
the issue of the crisis. Hirf eyes w(to constintly turned 
towards Lahore, for he knew Uiat, if an outbreak should occur 
in the Punjab Proper, then Puttiala, situate between the 
Punjab on one side ajid the Delhi relH*llion on the other, would 
he like an island on which two advancing tides were encioaching 
on either side. When Delhi was recaptured, and the crisis for 
North-West India was overpast, one of tlie first acts of the 
Supreme Government, on the meommendation of Sir John Law- 
rence, was to grant to the Maharaja of Puttiala tenitoiy yielding 
two lakhs of Rupees per annum, out of the confiscated domains 
of the traitor Nawab of Jhujjur. This arrangement was doubly 
advantageous, for it not only conferred a inmiificcnt reward on 
a faithful ally, but it also placed a fric^udly and reliable Hindoo 
Principality on a somewhat remote and wild frontier in the 
neighborhW of Mewatees, Shekhawatees, and various trouble- 
some Mahomedan tribes. Recently, on the occasion of Lord 
Canning^s visit to Umballa, the Maharaja was received in 
great state at the Governor-Generals Durbar; was' honored 
with a well-4e8e7ved tribute from the lips of the Viceroy, 
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ifi^ved the assumticc that, in the event &of heifif failing , hie 
line, the. right of adoption .from among the Fhoolkea elan 
^ which the Maharaja belongs) would be recognised, by the 
British Government. 

Such was the host, and such were his antecedents when, 

. in December 1857, a large company of European Officers 
and gentlemen were assembled at Puttiala. There were 
about eighty Officers, besides many ladies, from the various 
cantonments in^ the neighborhood, and especially XJmballa, 
which is only 20 miles distant. All the Chiefs of the Ois- 
Sutlej vStates and some from the Punjab were present, many 
chiefs had their camps pitched separately in the neighborr 
hood of the town. Each of these encampments formed a 
little city of itself, in the centre the tent of the Raja him- 
self would rise up, and all round it would cluster the little 
tents of his servants, retainers, or troops. These little tents 
contain an astonishing variety of articles enough to furnish 
an old curiosity shop — horses, ponies, buUocl^s, and donkeys are 
tethered and picketed all round them. . The smoke of 
the countless cooking fires of an evening would obscure the 
air ; sentries with rusty arms and faded uniforms would be posted 
all round. All night long there would be the sounds of drums, 
%id tinkling cymbals, and singing voices. Such is the encamp- 
me^Df a Native Chief. There were many such pitched all round 
• Puttiala on this occasion ; but were so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with the quarter assigned to the European visitors. But 
besides the chiefs there were natives of all ranks, high an^low, 
innumerable. A general invitation had been issued tPthe 
country all round. And every man who, eitlier by family con- 
nexion, or clanship, or acfjuaintance, or political association^ or 
priestly influence, had a right, or was under an obligation, to be 

P resent, was so present either in person or by representative, 
^ersons from distant places, and apparently without any imme- 
diate concern in the affiiir, would be present ; but nevertheless it 
would be found that there was a connexion, a mutual undeistand- 
in^, which brought them there. Priests of all ranks, Sikh and 
Hindoo, would be there ; and it was evident that these gentry 
have a thorough freemasonry among themselves. To any 
thoughtful observer such spectacles are interesting, as showing 
the infinite ramifications of native society, and the various 
channels of influence which exist, and the remarkable powers of 
secret combination for any purpose which are hereby afforded. 
And nothing could show more conclusively the iiidnrect moral 
Influence, possessed hy native princes and chiefs ; and the im- 

e >rtant aid which, when well affected, they can render to the 
ritish Government. On this occasion, it was> calculated tiiat 
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there were a hundred thousand visitors present at Futtiala* 
most of whom were boarded and lodged'" at the Maharaja’s 
expense* The dep6ts of grain and victuals established in the 
environs of the city were well worth seeing. The greater part 
of the Maharaja’s troops were engaged in doing police and sentry 
work, and certainly very few police Magistrates could have kept 
order better than it was kept on this occasion. Vast as was the 
number of holiday-makers, incessant as were the festivities night 
and day, great as were the quantities of ‘‘effects'’ of all kinds 
scattered in tents in the plam, still no “row’' took place, and. 
no thefts occurred. 

By the 8th of December all the European visitors had arrived. 
Mr, Barnes himself was there, and so was Sir H. Garrett, the 
General Commanding the Sirhind Division, with a number 
of Officers. The district Officers of the neighboring. British 
districts came in during the day. A large garden, full of 
shady trees, was allotted to the European visitors. The tents 
were pitched under the trees, and the scene in the garden soon 
became one of considerable animation. During the first day the 
visitoi’s looked round the place. Puttiala is not a very large town, 
but of late yoiirs it has been much improved after the Europesm 
model, tliat is, broad streets have been lined out, regular bazaars 
built, pavement laid down, drains constructed, and the likcE. 
Throughout the Cis-Sutlej States the independent chiefs in 
the matter of architecture and muiiicipal conservancy, imitating 
the European stylo. The same imitation is extending to furniture 
also.^ lliese gentry are l)ecoTning particularly fond’ of our oma- 
menUl glass work. It would astonish people at the Presidency, 
not a little, if they knew the number of mirrors, chandeliers, 
“lustres,” and such like things, which are exported annually 
from Calcutta to the provinces bordering on the Sutlej. But to 
return to Puttiala, the cliief object of interest within the city is 
the castellated palace. The centre of it consists of a strong well- 
built fort, in which the Maharaja’s Harem is now kept. Outside 
the fort, however, two fine quadrangles, with hall of audience 
and ajmrtrnents rising up to three stories, have been constructed 
by the present Maharaja and his fiither. The fort itself was built 
by tlie present Maharaja s great-grandfather Alla Sing. This AUa 
Sing, who flourished about a hundred years ago, 'was bom in a 
village many miles from where the capital of Puttiala now 
stands. He began life, (as it is commonly said,) as a poor peasant, 
with , a slender patrimony, consisting of two draught bullocks and 
an acre of land. But he was an enterprising man, and as 
the bonds of the Mogul Empire were being loosened all over the 
oountr}^ the times were suited for enterprise. So Alla Sing 
“annexed’* village after village, till be ended his days as 
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Sovereiga of the Pattiala State and the bnuder of the fort We 
have just mentioned. The place of his birth and of his education 
in Uie art of annexation is much venerated by his descendants, 
and the spot where he cooked his food in those days, his hearth, 
as it is c^led, is held sacred. The place of his funeral pyre is 
marked by a handsome tomb of red sandstone, near the fort ; and 
round this tomb there sleep the descendants who inherited the 
soyereignty he founded. 

But the best object in Puttiala is the ‘‘ Motee Bagh” or Pearl 
Garden. This has marble fountains, and artificial cascades, and 
summer-houses and tanks, and is altogether a very inviting place, 
though its architecture, like that of all modem Hindoo and 
Mahomedan buildings, is quite inferior to the styli' which the great 
Moguls introduced when they built gardens and palaces. It 
was close to this that the great tent was pitched for the bride- 
groom, the yottng Maharaja of Bhurtpore. And a spacious plain 
was marked off for the large body of .followers that he was to 
bring with him. , 

The 9th of December had been fixed for the entry of the 
bridegroom into Puttiala. He had been marching up from 
Bhurtpore vid Dellii ; and was to make his state entry into Put- 
tiala on the 9th. As his procession appi'oached the city, it was 

be met by a similar procession headed by the Maharaja of 
Pui)ik^. A number of the European visitors joined this proces- 
sioli on elephants : and all the native chiefs were there, similarly 
mounted. As this procession got under weigh in the court-yanl 
of the palace* and struggled through the streets of the city, the 
cnish erf elephants was extraordinary, and as one huge brute 
dashed up against the other, (.just like the waves of a troubled, 
ocean surging about,) the crash of shattered howdahs might be 
heard. But as the procession emerged into the open plain, the 
sight was veiy imposing ; the elephants were got into something 
. like a line, and there were about seventy of them in the field, 
^he gorgeous trappings, apd the gay costumes of the chiefs shone 
fe Vth in the sun. And the elephants, which carried the European 
O Ificers, looked as well as any. On one elephant would be Officere 
y/ith the Highland costumes and bonnets; on another, Officers 
/n the Hussar ^uniforms ; on another, Officers with the Infantry 
' uniform, and so on. Occasionally, however, the dust would rise 
/ and fly about, and that would add a “ misty magnificence” to 
the scene. After this procession had marched along for about two 
miles, clluds of dust indicated the approach of the Bhurtpore pro- 
cession. And soon it came in sight, also moving in a compact 
array of about fifty elephants. The young Maharaja was upon 
an elephant perfectly covered with massive gold trappings ; wiA 
him were carried the insignia of native royalty, tlie great Fish 
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and the Sacred Bird, both emblems being in solid gold and 
silver. Next to him on an elephant was Major Bouverie, the 
Gfovemment Agent It was observed that the swell mob crowd- 
ed a good 4^ial round the young Maharaja’s elephant, and the 
sticks of the attendants resounded incessantly on the backs of 
these gently. The reason of this was, that all sorts of light- 
fingered persons endeavor to abstract jewels and pieces of gold 
enuiroidery from the trappings of the elephant, and that noting 
short of the watchful eyes and thick sticks of the attendants 
could prevent endless pilfering. After the introductory saluta- 
tions between the two Maharajas had passed, an attempt was 
made to unite the processions ; this obliged the Puttiala procession 
to wheel round, a inanojuvre which can better be imagined than 
described. In less tlian a minute the two processions got mingled 
up in utter confusion, a blinding dust arose, so that none could 
see where he was going: the elepliants (being Wervous beasts, 
alwnys losing their hciwls in an emergency) dashed up against 
each other, and with their long trunks loudly trumpeted forth 
their disgust at the proceetlings ; then the howdahs began to go 
cniwli, crasl), and a small disaster sc'cmod imminent. However, 
Older was soon nistored, and the array of elephants, with the 
rich variety of costume and trappings, was really very fine. And 
the occasimial contix*temps, whicli must always occur, added C' ' 
little zest and excitement to the thing. Returning t( 4 ^>d.s 
Puttiala, the procession halted at a tent and canop}" which had . 
Ix^en latched for the Bhurtpore Maharaja on the road. Here 
the parties of both processions alighted for a few minutes ; the 
guests wc^re seated on vidvet cushions sprejul out on the* bare 
^ground ; some religi«^us ceremonies were performed ; flowers were 
placed in the bridegroom’s hand, and some incantations muttered. 
'Flien the. Puttiala procession rcd.urned to the city, leaving the 
Bhurtpon) procession to rest itself awhile and prepare for the 
grand entry, 

T1k‘ Puttiala party tlien returning to the palace, shook the 
dust off their garments, and dismissed their elephants, and took 
up their ])osition at the palace windows. There was a capital 
balcony for the European spectators. There was a lofty enclosed 
place, from which the ladies of the Harem might see without being 
seen. Tliere were roofs of houses covered with the citizens m 
Puttiala. in gala costume. The road and street were kept clear 
by the Puttiala troops, in order that the bridegroom’s procession 
pass. Presently the vanguard of the procession came in 
tfie ihape of troops, which, though not very regular to European 
eyeSj were curious enough. Then there weiv all kinds of oriental 
oars and vehidas, in every variety of shape and size, some drawn 
by elephants, some by camds, some by horses, some by bullocks : 
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however mean the animal itself might be, its trappings would be 
more or less handsome and rich m color ; then would follow 
strings of led aniinals, horses and ponies, all caparis 9 iied ; then 
there came ricketty carriages and gigs of European btiild. And 
all this time attendants in grotesque costume, and sfometimes of 
picturesque appearance, marched along, and music, sometimes 
native horns and pipes, more discordant than the bagpipe itself, 
and sometimes cracked brass instniments of European make, 
kepi up an unceasing volume of dissonant sounds. Then there 
appeared the insignia of royalty, which we have above mentioned, 
and then the Maharaja himsell. As lie passed the great balcony 
over the palace gatevvay, where the European gentry and native 
chiefs had stationed themselves, he and his attendants flung silver 
and gold coins in handfuls among the crowd, which, by this time, 
liad become very dense. The crowd struggled for the spoil, and 
rushed about all round the elejihants, in imminent danger of 
being trampled to death. The attendants seemed intijnt on 
keeping a sort of order by means of their sticks. The noise of 
countless sticks resounding on human hacks, wUs strange enough. 
But it did seem rather inconsistent to drive a ^crowd into the 
wildest state of excitement by tlirowing gold coins among them, 
and then to apply the afgmmnivm hi^iUinumy because they 
THre unruly. The natives, however, say that nothing short of 
^s|^cipUno would preveut the crowd, in their strife for the 
. 4^)ins^rom getting crushed to death by the elephants. As 
was two lives were lost. At tlie first tho sj)ectators on the 
neighboring housetops were grave and orderly, and looked quite 
dignified as . contrasted with the struggling mob in the street. 
But, as if to disturb their gravity, the Maharaja's attendants throw 
gol(i coins aiiiong them also. The effect was <jUJto electrical. In an 
instant rich bankers and well-dressed citizens jumped up from their 
scats and began to scramble for the spoils. Such is the magnetic 
attraction between the human liaiul and the precious metals — 
if a shell had burst among them, the confusion could not have 
been more instantaneous. At one time the elephants themselves 
seemed to catch the infection, and apparently, under the im- 


pression that something very valuable was going about begging, 
begali to poke their trunks about, expecting to pick up some- 
thing ! At length the young Maharaja hifnself passed on towards 
his encampment amidst the vociferations of the crowd. And 
alter him there followed that train of rag-tag and bob-tail, which 
cannot be described, but which is not unworthy of the observa- 
tion of those who like to see humanity in its strangest varieties. 
The procession took about two hours in passing by the palace. 

A^r that the European ladies and gentlemen returned to 
their own encampment to talk over the sports of the moroj^g. 
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and to prepare for the festivities of the evening. The prepara-^ 
lions for illumination were on a grand scale^ and were made^ 
according to custom, at the expense of the bridegroom. From 
the Bhurtpore encampment to the palace, about a mile and a 
half, the roadway was one aveiiue of light, on either side a feame- 
work of wood had been erected, to which the oil-lamps were 
attached. And at intervals there were triumphal arches and 
festoons of light. The effect of the illumination was, however, a 
little marred by the masses of smoke which arose from the 
Bhurtpore encampment. It appeared that the 30,000 camp 
followers were all cooking their suppers after the day’s march, 
the smoke of so many fires pervaded the atmosphere, and 
sometimes made the eyes of spectators smart acutely. 

After viewing the illuminations, the party proceeded to the 
same balcony, as in the morning, to witness the . entry of the 
Bhurtpore Maharaja into the Puttiala palace. In the morning 
the bridegroom lifwl only entered his own encampment, passing 
through the city. He was now to enter the scmclum smictomm 
of the Harem. A'large party of European gentlemen and Native 
Chiefs were as^mljled in the balcony over tlie palace gateway. 
After a time rockets, discharged in numbers, announced the 


approach of the young Maharaja. And then as his procession 
of elephants approached the gate, a crowd of torch-beareip 
turned the darkness into day, and singers and dancers ke^p^p a*' 
wild chorus. The crush of the elephants under the gateway;^^^ 
the swarming populace, the flickering glare of the torch-light^ the^ 
contrast of light and darkness, the mixture of splendor and con- 


fusion, the discordant din, rendered the scene very curious. In 


the day time such a scene would be strange ; but it waa 
stranger still at midnight. In the space opposite the gateway 
there was spread out what is called the “ Flower bed.” This flower 
bed consists of wooden framework, representing miniature trees, 
shrubs mid flowers. These are covered with ^ sorts of fancy- 


work, and also with a good deal of gold Ad silver embroidery ; 
so that' it has a sort> of marketable value. While it was spread 
out on the ground, the mob seemed to crowd round it in a sort of 
wistful manner <as if feasting their greedy eyes, thereon. As soon 


as the last elejdiant had disappeared underneath the glcfomy 
portal, a signal was git^en to the mob to work their will on 
flower bed. In an instant they began to tear the flower bed to 
pieces ; each man carrjdng off what he could. The scramble of 
these people, for these little spoils in the dark, with the crackling 
of the flower hed, as it was subjected to this wholesale .spoli^^ 
ation, formed a singular scene indeed. 

As the little bridegroom alighted at the gate of tbe 'Harem^ 
llie Maharaja of Puttiala took him up in bis arms and carried 
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him inside. Hm poor boy was, it is said, consideraby indis- 
posed by the fatigues of the day. 

It was now midnight; but still the ministers, officers of 
the Bhurtpore State, had to be received in the, great hall 
of audience. His hall is bdlt in native style, but furnished 
witii immense chandeliers of colored Bohemian glass ; one 
another green, another yellow, and so on. In an English 
room they would look gaudy ; but they have a gorgeous 
effect, and suit well with the other furniture, the rich carpets, 
and the gay costumes ; Bohemian glass is highly admired by Orien- 
tals. At each end of the room there are immense mirrors, which 
the Maharaja himself selected when ho last visited Oalcutta, and 
which of course impart to the hall the appearance of indefinite 
extension at either end. How such things travelled safely for a 
thousand miles in the interior of India without the slightest 
injury, escaping all the perils of the Government Bullock Train, 
is hard to be imagined — the fact proves that Inland Transit in 
India cannot be so bad after all ! Well, in this room all the 
Bhurtpore gentry were received. In their robes, the colors of 
red and crimson greatly predominated ; most of the best dresses 
were entirely red and gold. Among the c|iief of these was Buttun 
Sing Choudrec, a very able man, and quite the pillar of the 
Ifcurtpore State. He is n tall dignified man, with a countenance 
full ^intellect. His personal gallantry under General Showers, 

: jwud’his devoted loyalty, is attested by a patent signed by Lord 
Canning. He also wears a sword presented to him by the 
British Government. He and the Bhurtpore Officers with him 
were introduced to the European Officers present. Thto a space 
was cleared for singers and dancers ; and the assemjliy did not 
break up till a late hour. 

The next morning the drowsy city did not wsfike till a 
late hour, but by a tolerably early hour the Maharma of 
Puttiala was engaged in entertaining all the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs 
at a monster breakfast. On that occasion of course we w^ 
not present. At about noon, however, preparations were made ^ 
for a great Durbar, at which all the European Officers and 
all the Native Chiefs, both of the Cis-Sutlej and of Bhurtpore, 
were to be present. The hall of audience, though spacious, 
was quite too small for this. So an enormous awning or 
^opy of beautiful colors, supported by silver poles, arranged 
in lines like colonnades, was spread over the great quadrangle : 
on the ground of the quadrangle were spread all sorts of rich 
carpets. Thus an enormous apartment was rigged up.” The 
effect .was really beautiful when the place was ffiled with Euro- 
pean Officers in full dress uniform, and Native Chiefs, covered 
^th silki^ and satins, and vdvets, and embroidery and jewels. 

W 
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In full Bunsliine the effect might have been glaring: but the 
fiubdued light under the canopy imparted a softened grandeur to 
the whole scene. On one side of the Maharaja sat his little son- 
in-law of Bhurtporc, and on the other Mr. Barnes, the Commis- 
sioner. The Maharaja is himself a tall fine-built man, in the 
prime of life. His appearance and carriage present all the cha- 
racto’istics of the Malwa Sikhs. Each Officer was introduced to 
the Maharaja by name (about seventy were there.) The Maha- 
raja said, no doubt with sincerity, that the presence of so many 
gentlemen confeiTod upon him an honor, which would be appre- 
ciated by his countrymen. Each Native Chief, as he came up, pre- 
. sented his salutations. To two or three of them the Maharaja paid 
the distinction <jf rising as they approached. Among these were 
Ilia two kinsmen the Itnjas of JJicend and Nabha. 

The llaja Suroop Sing of Jheend is, in respect of services 
rendered to our cause during the disturbances of 1857, second 
only to the Maharaja, if indeed second to him. Suroop Sing’s 
ancestors, Bagli Sing and Gujput Sing, were of the same clan and 
of innch the sa-mc character as the Alla Sing whom we have above 
des(*ril)e(l, Suroop Sing himself will say that his title was 
originfJly that of the strong riglit arm alone. 

He has fine features ; with the flowing grry beard which a Sikh* 
regards as the greatc^st onuxment imaginable^, and is in statC?e 
consid(jrab]y above six foot. Ho really stands like Saul, head 
and shoulder above the rest of the people. Tlie moment’ tire 
Delhi news was telegrophed to Umballa, Suroop Sing got his 
summons to march against the rebels. He marched within 
twelve hours, itKikiug the pithy remark that he had enjoyed 
comfort for fifty yerirs under the British, and should now cast in 
Ins lot with tlu'irs. He took with him all his troops, (they 
were not miimu'oiis,) leaving his foit and harem and little 
capital (juite deienceless. As he approached Delhi he managed to 
march in the vanguard of tlie British Army : preparing shelter 
at thiit buniiiig sc;is<m, and lajdng in supplies, for the European 
soldiers. Ho was actually the first man who appeared before 
Delhi m arms on tlie British side after the outbreak. His troops 
certainly did get worsted once on the Jumna ferry, but, on the 
wliole, they ditl good service, and fonned part of the storming 
columns in tlie final assault at the Cashmere 6ate. The Raja 
hipisolf remaiuod under canvas 'vidth our troojis throughout the 
•whole period of the siege. He has been rewarded by a grant of 
a lakh of Rupees per annum from among the confis3cated territory 
of rebels. Recently a complimentary speech was made to him 
by Lord Canning at the umballa Durbar ; and the right of 
ailoption from the Phoolkeea clan was conceded to him : he has 
hdlvever a son who promises to tom out well He keeps his 
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troops in good discipline : he looks after the admimstratioii of 
his territories and does judicial work himself. He m a 
thoroughly good and satisfactory Native Prince : loyal, sincere, 
and plain spoken. While he was absent at Delhi the mutinous 
sepoys from Jullundur passed by his defenceless capital. His 
servants, however, shut the gate in time and prevented the 
mutineers from entering. The escape, however, was a narrow 
one. 

At tliis Puttiala Durbar the young Raja of Nabha was an 
honored guest. He is a handsomer and well-educated young man, 
about twenty years of age. His position in the Cis-Sutlej States 
is about equal to that of Jlieend. Duiing the disturbances his 
troops were available for the protection of the; road bc^twceri 
Uinballa and Loodiana and also of Loodiana itself. They were 
the only men available to dispute the j)assago of the Jullundur 
mutineers across the Sutlej, when young Ricketts of the Civil 
Service* so greatly distinguished himself, and tliey were aftenvarvls 
em])loyed in escorting the siege train which enabled tlie final blow 
to 1)0 struck at Delhi. During that trying time the young Raja 
left Nabha, his capital, and staid at Loodiana. He has been 
rojwarded by a grant of confiscated territory. To him also Lord 
Canning addressed special acknowledgments on the recent 
%casion at Uraballa, and announced that the right of adoption 
wo^j^be conceded. 

The local celebrities at the Durbar were numerous, and 
tbough the time occupied was long, yet it did not seem tedious, 
as there was so much to see, and as new airivals were constantly 
marcliing up. Native etnpiette did not p(*rinit tliat the English 
ladies should actually be present at the Durbar, but a place was 
provided for them, whence they could see every thing without 
themsedves being seen. Tliey were permitted to see and converse 
with the young Bhurtpore Maharaja, and the little boy seemed 
for a moment to be quite happy in such society, after all the 
public exhibitions and State ceremonies to which he had recently 
lKjf*u subjected. 

The Stfite jester was also present at the Durbar, and enlivened 
the gravity of the proceedings by the ridiculous account h<? 
gave of himself and his achievements. He personated the 
character of tffe Commander-in-Chief of the Bhurtpore armies, 
and made himself out to 1x3 a regular Bombastes. There 
were also other professional jesters who wander about visiting 
the Courts of the Native Chiefs in the Cis-Sutlej States. These 
men are capital mimics. They dress themselves up as scidiers, 
as merchants, as priests, as chiefs, in fact as all soi*ts of 
persons. In this feigned character the creature comes up to 
you, makes a profound salaam^ and enters into obnyer^ion 
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with you. Unless you happen to know the wretch^ the chances 
are you are taken in. One of these men went the round of 
all the Courts of justice at Lahore : in one CSourt he would 
appear as a pleader, in another as a plaintiff, and so on; In 
one Court he impersonated to perfection an old woman 
screaming for justice. The officer was thoroughly deceived, 
and was about to pass an order on the complaint, when the, 
joke was discovered ! 

When this Durbar was over the company parted, but to meet 
again the same evening and witness the fireworks at tne Bhurtpore 
encampment. The display came off at the Motee Bagh or Pearl 
Garden which we have described already. In about m hour 
about ,^1,000 or 10,000 Rupees worth of fireworks were let off. 
There were little forte, which burst forth] in a sham cannonade, 
and ultimately flew up with an explosion that shook the 
ground. There were squares like squares of infantry that kept 
up rattling fusillades for many minutes together. There were 
masses that kept^ shooting forth showers of balls of silvery 
light. There were rockets from the descending “ rain’’ of which 
there issued forth little serpents of light that wreathed them- 
selves into bright coils against the dark sky. Then there was 
that kind of firework in which natives so much delight, namely, 
the one which produces fountains of fire, and from whicL thS 
sparkling light does, as it were, come bubbling up, and thei/S^wS 
over and passes along, just like the water of a natural fountain. 
The visitors viewed the spectacle from the gateway of the gar- 
den, having first descended from their elephant. Some of the 
elephants, that were raw to this kind of thing, rushed about 
little and trumpeted forth from their trunks sounds of terror. 
But most of them stood fire very well. 

After the fireworks the party proceeded to the Bhurtpore tents 
for supper. There were two enormous tents joined, each as large 
as a fme banqueting hall would be, and round them was a large 
enclosure walled in with canvas. The furniture of these tents 
exactly fulfilled the idea of barbaric magnificence. Both tents were 
furnished much alike. There were Sie chandeliers of colored 
Bohemian glass in the utmost abundance. The ceiling, as it 
were, seemed hung with them all over : whichever way the eye 
tiimed these were seen to hang. Then all round the apartments 
there were mirrors of every variety ; in whichever direction the 
eye glanced the reflections of the mirrors seemed to prolong space 
ind^nitely. Then, on tables placed against the wail, as it were, 
there were set lamps and candleBticks, and gold and silver oma- 
xnents of every kind. The centre of one tent was open, and had 
notjiung exo4^ a few ottomans and divans. In the centre of one 
tent, however, there was along table groaning under the wei^t 
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of glass^ and gold ornaments, and “ fancy articles" of every kind ; 
the appearance of these tents was indeed that of curiosity shops ; 
the ^ings in them were almost entirely European, But the 
idea that such things should be in tents, and form half of the 
camp equipage of a Native Prince, rendered the sight curious, and 
in some respects interesting. The supper for the European 
guests was laid out entirely in the English fashion. It was wise 
not to attempt a repast in the Asiatic style ; the little Maharaja 
was not there, as his attendants decided that it would not do for 
him to be up so late at night. 

The next day was Sunday, and the European gentlemen re- 
mained in their encampment. The native gentry, however, occupied 
themselves in visiting each other. Corteges with elephants and 
horses, and retainers, and pursuivants, and avant-couriers were 
moving about all day from one encampment to another. On 
the Monday morning a party of European gentlemen and Native 
Chiefs went out hawking. The hawk is a great favorite with 
Native Chiefs in that part of the country, and eyery native gentle- 
man keeps some of these birds. Some are trained to catch the 
partridge, which latter is found abundiintly in the low brush- 
wood which covers the waste ground in that neighborhood ; 
others are trained to catch hares. As the hare runs the 
fkwk will swoop down upon it^ and flap its wings in the 
hailfcface, which confuses the hare considerably, when the 
dogs come up and make it an easy prey. Or sometimes the 
hawk will make a decisive swoop and fix its talons into the hare's 
head, and transfix the hare's eye with its sharp beak. The 
fqilowing day, however, the party went out to a neighbor- 
ing place, which is the residence of the representatives of 
the Kytlial family. This family are called ‘‘ Bhaiee,” which in- 
dicates high priestly rank among the Sikhs, and corresponds in 
moaning to Fra” in Catholic countries. But the Kythal family 
always mixed largely in politics, and established a considerable 
principality, which, owing to the failure of direct lineal heirs, 
lapsed, some years ago, to the paramount power. The saying is, 
that half a century ago, when Runjeet Sing contemplated 
seizing the Cis-Sutlej principalities and adding them to tlie new 
kingdom of the^ Punjab, and when the threatened Chiefe proposed 
to make overtures to the British for protection, a meeting of the 
principal Chiefs was held to discuss this policy. At this meeting 
the Rajas of Puttiala, Jheend, Nabha, and the Bhaiee of Kythal 
were present, and these were the four principal men. The 
Kythal Bhaiee expressed his opinion in this wise — ** My friendd, 

* it is a case of death for us either way, if we fall into the grip 
‘ of Rimjeet Sing we shall die sharp of Asiatic cholera : if we come 

* under the shadow of the British, we. dhail pine nway of dow' 
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‘consumption.” Such is the native story. As, regards Kythal, 
the.Bbaiees own principality, the prophecy luis turned out in a 
certain sense true, though the lapse of the Kythal principality was 
strictly in accordance with treaty and prescription. But as regards 
the other three, it has happily turned out contrary to the event, 
for all three, Puttiala, Jhoend, and Nabha, are finner now in 
their possessions than they were tlien. To return to the Kythal 
family, their collateral descendants live near Puttiala. The estate 
now hold by them lies on the banks of the Guggur stream, along 
which bank there extends for miles a jungle of inagniticent grass 
(cfUled Punnee) five or six feet high, just like a vast field 
of sugar-cane. In this cover many sorts of animals live, wild 
hog, deer, antelopes, neelgye, hares, besides partridges in- 
numerable. The way to beat this jungle is by lines of ele- 
phants, with the sportsmen in the howdahs.. Sometimes a 
wild pig will break cover, sometimes a herd of deer, 
and sometimes both together. An excellent shot can be 
had from the elephants as the deers dash through the high grass 
with immense bounds : and when a goodly number of pig and 
deer get up together the bullets fly fast and thick. The Bhaiee 
himself was out; he rides and shoots well, and is altogether an 
intelligent, well-(jducated, and agreeable man. On horseback he 
looks the very picture of a native gentleman. After the sporj ;- 
the party reposed under the canopy afforded by the foliage^^i’ a 
great banyan tree. 

The Puttiala festivities were concluded by a Durbar in the 
Bhurtpore tent, and the display of the bridal pi'esents. The 
reader can imagine what a gorgeous effect the native dressi^s 
must have had among all the lavish richness of tlic furniture. 
On these occasions taste and anungement are not to bo expected. 
The effect, such as it is, is produced by an aggregate of the 
gaudiest colors and the richest materials. The little Maharaja 
sat this time on his own throne, and evinced much less shyness 
than might have been expected. The display of the biidal 
presents' took place in the great quadrangle of the Puttiala 
Palace, and formed truly an extraordinary sight. The reader 
will remember our description of the size and spaciousness of 
this square. Well, the entire floor was covered with shawls, 
silks, embroideries, ornaments, and jewellery, narrow inter- 
stices merely btuiig left for people to move about in. In tlie 
centre square wore laid out the presents from the Maharaja to 
his slaughter, corresponding to what we should call plate and 
wardrobe, and jewellery : besides this there were set out bags 
of Rupees amounting to three lakhs (d£*30,000). The value 
aU the presents, cash and other things, was compiited by 
the attendants at five lakhs of Rupees (or et^50,000). The 
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quadrangle could best be seen from the upper-rooms, and the eight 
of this spacious square — one mass of flaunting colors and glittering 
ornaments — gave one an exact idea of the Oriental style of mag- 
nificence. But besides this the floors of the hall of audience 
and of the surrounding apartments were also covered with 
similar articles ; these were presents to the bride from the 
Cis-Sutlej Chiefs ; in one room would be the Jlieend presents, in 
another the Nabha presents, and so on. 

After viewing these the party adjourned to an upper-room, 
overlooking the outer quadrangle;* and then the “live stock’^ 
presented to the bride began to defile before the company. A 
string of horses, in single tile, marched past, about 250 in num- 
ber ; these were chiefly, if not entirely, of the Cis-Sutlej breed. 
This part of the country has always bred horses, and been famous 
for Sikh horsemen ; the horses are all high and stout, with immenso 
crests : but they are coarse and liave not much endurance ; 
they would not be highly esteemed by Europeans. The horses 
now exhibited had all kinds of gilt and silver trappings and orna- 
mental clothing. After the horses there came ponies of 
Himalayan breeds, from Ladakh, and Yarkund, and Cashmeer, 
and Affghanistan. Tlicri came a string of fine camels, the 
breed of camels being excellent in this part of the country, and 
^len a string of elephants, mostly from the Himalayan Hills 
no% of Hurdwar. 

That evening all the presents were conveyed to the Bhurtpore 
camp. The Mfdiaraja of Puttiala gave the whole camp a special 
feast, liimsolf entertaining the principal persons. And the next 
day the great camp was in motion on its return to Bhurtpore. 
The little bride and bridcgi'oom, however, were not exempt from 
the ills of humanity on the march, for they both caught small- 
pox, which, with children of that age, is a veiy dangerous com- 
phiint : they both fortunately recovered. 

The Puttiala Maharaja certainly managed the monster hospita- 
lities with great skill and success. His health was drunk by the 
European guests in regular British faslii^n. When he movec^^ 
about the streets of his capital it was remarkable to sec how the 
great crowd saluted him with an appearance of real devotion and 
loyalty. Native rulers may be inferior to us in administration, 
but they certainly secure a sort of personal veneration from 
their people, which European rulers never obtain from Asiatics. 
Tliere is no mistaking the genial expression in the faces of a 
crowd, the very glistening of their eyes, the devout bending 
of the head, when they salute a Native Prince, especially on occa- 
sions like this one, when all their sentiments are aroused. 

As already explained, the hospitalities were most exten^sive, 
and the cost to the Maharaja must have been very great. But 
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then each kinsman or friend, on such occasions, presents a 
marriage gift, called » Neota*’ or Tumbol,” to the host At 
such a time as this, these presents must have amounted to 
a large sum. But there was one kind of hospitality which the 
swell mob expected to receive at the hands of the Bhurtpore 
Maharaja. The custom has been in this wise — ^a gigantic 
enclosure, called a “ Barha*' is formed, the space marked off is 
surrounded by a wall of dry bush and bramble, ten feet high and 
proportionably thick, just one little narrow entrance, sufficient 
to admit one person at a time, is left, and this is strongly 
guarded. Into this enclosure there are congregated all the 
beggars, wanderers, blackguards, dancers, prize-fighters, profes- 
sional thieves, pick-pockets, and miscellaneous ragtag and bobtail 
that can be found about the place. The reader can imagine 
what a number, how many thousands of such gentry, might be 
found on occasions of royal weddings. There is no prohibition 
against respectable men entering the enclosure, but of course no 
man, with the least regard for his character, would show his face 
there. On the other hand, the scum of society look forward to 
the Barha for months beforehand. Before this very occasion a 
number of bad characters who were under Police surveillance, and 
werenotallowed to leavetheir homes without ticket of leave, applied 
to the Magistrate for such leave, and explained that they desire^'* 
to enter the “ Barha,"’ which they presumed would be at 
Puttiala. Well, when the “ Barha” is ready on a fixed date, the 
motley assemblage is collected, and kept there for some hours 
till the place becomes as full as possible : not a man who has 
entered, is allowed to come out again till the fixed time ; one 
would think that the whole thing was like the black hole ; but 
these creatures like it. Then, at a fixed time, commences the 
exodus : one by one the people pass out : and as eacii man 
passes through the guarded opening, he is presented with one 
Rupee ! And this Rupee is supposed to defray the cost, which 
the man has been put to, in maintaining himself for the period 
during which he hap honored the place with his presence. 
Sometimes as much as a lakh of Rupees is paid away in 
this manner. A more ridiculous or wasteful expenditure 
cannot be conceived. The Native Chiefs fully understand 
the absurdity, but dare not, of their own hiotion, break 
the custom, for fear of being cursed by the beggars. When 
the young Raja of Nabha, whom we have already mentioned, 
was’ married, Mr. Barnes, the Commissioner, witnessed one of 
these ** Barhas.” Being much impressed with the folly of 
the thing, Mr. Barnes, on this occasion, advised the Maha- 
jj^ja of Puttiala to discountenance a Barha being held.' Forti-* 
^ed by tide odvicc; the Maharaja followed his own inclmation 
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and Bet his face against the '' Barba,” and thus the scand^ 
avoided. 

We thus conclude this brief account of the marriage ceremonies 
at Puttiala. If an artist had been there tO' depicts the scenes, 
he might have found a dozen or more of highly characteristic 
subjecte for the pencil. We have ventured to hope that the 
matter may have some interest to the general student of Indian 
life and customs. Sure we are, at all events, that the internal 
history of the Cis-Sutlej States is worthy the attention of 
the Indian politician. Before 1857, the protected Sikh States were 
bound to us by associations of half a century. During 1857 they 
thoroughly committed themselves to our cause, and have since 
been well rewarded. Probably there is not at tliis moment any 
part of India on which we have more right and reason to rely. 
These States again comprise the centre of the great clan of 
Malwa Sikhs. By this moans a certain influence is secured over 
the Punjab. Again, the States are so situate tliat from them a 
political lever could be obtained, whereby, in emergency, to apply 
force to Hindostan. The independent Chiefs themselves have, of 
late years, greatly improved their administration after the 
European model. First, the boundaries of estates were marked 
off, and this prevented the recurrence of disputes which often led 
%bloodshed. More recently they have begun to measure the 
fiel(jj^nd cultivation, and to fix ihoney assessment of the land- 
tax.* A t this present time a large part of the land-tax in Put- 
tiala, Jheend, and Nabha is paid, not in kind, according to the old 
system, but iir cash. They are establishing something like Courts 
of justice and improving the police administration. It is probable 
that the States of Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha are administered 
nearly as well as the adjoining British districts. The country is 
flat, and would appear uninteresting to the travellers. But from 
the northern portions fine views of the Simla ranges of the Hi- 
malayas can always be obtained in^he wmter. But it is in the 
southern portion that historical and political interest centres. 
The history of the tract, before the Mogul era, is not ‘ known 
with any accuracy. The old fort of Bhutenda, (now in Puttiala 
territory,) one of the most imposing masses of architecture in all 
India, attests the fact that in that age theare must have been a 
powerful soverfeignty in this province. This structure is of 
astonishing proportion, and exceeds in size the fortress of Agra, or 
any of the Mogul fortresses. It is situate in the midst of an 
arid unproductive country, and being off the main lines of road, 
(though there is a commercial road running by it,) is not much* 
visited by Europeans, but we venture to think that the most' 
experiented of Indian travellers would be amazed at its mag-^ 
nitude. Well, it is near here that the birth-place and cradle of 
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the great Malwa Sikh ckn is situate. The soil is dry, sandy, 
salubrious, possessing those qualities which, in Northern India, 
are known to favor the development of the human frame, — 
tall, manly, hardy men are always to be found in places of this 
sort. The locality has been called, with great truth and wit, 
arida nutrix leonum, which is exactly applicable, inasmuch as 
the Malwa Sikhs are designated Singhs or Lions. It was here 
that Phooi,’" the common ancestor of all these princes, a wan- 
dering peasant ^om Kajpootana, first began to occupy land. At 
that time the fiscal officer of the Mogul Governor at Lahore 
objected to “Phool’s’" presence, and summarily evicted him. 
Soon afterwards, however, Phool returned with some stalwart 
relations, and firmly established himself there. As each village 
was founded, it produceci some inen who established a name 
or a family that afterwards became famous. Thus each village 
in that locality has a sort of historical association about it, 
and as the country is (juitc flat, the travellers ascending 
any one of the lofty houses or towers in this vicinity can 
descry several villngcs rising out of the plain, every one of 
which is connecteti with the subseejuent history of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. The pe'Oplc have been distinguished for phy- 
sique and agricultural industry rather tliari intellect or acute- 
ness. When the last of the great Sikh prophets, Gooroo Govin"^’^; 
was travelling about, making converts to the politico-rqj|J[jious 
sect of the Siklis, be specially favored this part of the country, pro- 
bably finding that the simple people were more docile and more 
amenable to superstitious influences than elsewhere. It is near 
this that Mokut-Sur, or Tank of the Martyrs, one of those spots 
most venerated by the Sikhs, is situated. Many and many 
a solitary tree in the midst of the waste marks a spot where 
the prophet rested after his wanderings and began to • unfold his 
doctrine to wondering rustics. And many a village has traditions 
of the hairbreadth escapes* of the holy man from the vengeance 
of Mogul officers. Even some jungles are shown where the 
htoted and much vexed prophet lay hid for a season. These 
recollections still survive, and were of great service to us when, 
in 1 837, the Sikhs were invited to do battle against an upstart 
descendant of thes^veiy Moguls. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Fimncial Statement by the Right Honorable Jatnee 

Wilson^ delivered before the Legislative Counoil. ] 860. 

2. Easposition of New Taxes for information of Natives. Pub^ 

lished by authority. 1860. 

We have placed at the head of this Article the printed report 
of Mr. Wilson’s Financial Statement. The deEvery of that 
speech formed an not only in the Finance of India^ but 
also in the contemporary history of the Empire. The finances 
of India, both retrospective and prospective, were laid bare. 
Measi^es of taxation were proposed, which will have the efiFect 
of laying appropriate bnidciis on the richer classes, instead of 
putting a drag on the wheel of trade and industry. Other 
measures of great importance, such as the establishment of a 
new Currency; the formation of a real Finance Department, 
after the model of the Treasury and Exchequer in England ; 
the organization of a Police, which may justify a positive reduc- 
tion of the Native Army, were foreshadowed.* The advantages 
of frank publicity in matters relating to imperial administra- 
tion were recognized ; and a generous appeal to pubHc opinion 
was made. So far as the Bengal I’rcsidency generally, and 
European community of the capitals of Madras and Bombay 
areHlonccrncd, that appeal has been cordially responded to. 
Although the chief among the new taxes touches the Euro- 
peans directly, and, indeed, lalls upon them more than any 
other tax could possibly fall, they have lent a warm support 
to the Queen’s Government at this juncture, and set the best 
example to their Indian fellow subjects. Their conduct has 
indeed been truly disinterested and patriotic. 

As every one knows, the three taxes proposed on that 
occasion were, firstly, an Income Tax ; secondly, a Licensing of 
Arts, Trades, and Professions ; thirdly, a Tax on Tobacco. For the 
two first taxes, namely. Income Tax and Licences, the Bills were 
read a second time at the meeting of the Legislative- Council 
on the 14th April. These Bills must accordingly be now 
under the consideration of Select Committees of the Council, 
and will, apparently, be passed finally \^hm a month from 
that date. Ffom the piinted draft of the Income Tax BiE, 
we observe that the Act is to come in foi*ce from May. It 
would seem probable that a similar date will be assigned 
to the Licence BiU. No Bill for the Tobacco Tax has yet been 
presented to the Council. As these three taxes form one 
of the. main topics of the day, we shall endeavor briefly to 
discuss ’their main pruiciples, without fatiguing our readers 
with unnecessary details. 
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But as it has been said that the Financial Crisis might be 
met by means of reduced expenditure alone, without the 
imposition of new taxes, we shall premise with a few remarks 
on that point. The year 1856-7 was a favorable period, 
' financially, that is to say, the Government iust managed to make 
both ends meet. Its revenues were tolerably abimdant; its 
expenditure not excessive. And now Indian economists harp 
upon that expenditure, and desire to return to it. The 
expenditure of 1856-7 is fast becoming a political cry, just 
as the expenditure of 1835 was long the cry of the Ultra- 
economists and Peace-at-any-price Party in England. Every 
one knows how delusive the hopes of that party in this 
respect have proved to be. If similar hopes shall ever arise 
in India, they Vill, we fear, be equally disappointed. We 
believe that for some years to coino the expenditure of 
the Empire will not come doAvn to any thing approach- 
ing the standard of 1856-7 ; and we fear that it will never 
again be reduced quiliC down to that point. Our readers 
will readily believe that no reductions in the purely Civil 
Departments are possible. The salaries of the Covenanted 
Service no longer constitute a matter of class-interest, or 
exclusive patronage. The comi)otition system has brought the 

f rospects of the Indian Civil Service into the English marker; 
ntellectual fitness is, like other things, a marketable articlgf^h If 
the Queen’s Government wishes (as doubtless it must wirii) to 
secure first-rate young men for the Indiiin Civil Services from 
the schools and colleges of the United Kingdom, then a certain 
scale of advantages must be held out. The competition system 
has been under trial for some four years : and, tliough excellent 
young men have come out to this country, still it is evident 
that the existing salaries are only just sufficient to attract first- 
rate Englisli talent from the educational institutions of the 
mother country. Unless, tlierefore, the salaries were kept up, 
it is doubtful whether the men whom Government would desire 
to have could be had. The salaries of the Uncovenanted 
Services are almost sure, on the whole, to be raised, as the 
field of employment is fast extending, as more and more 
opportunities are ,oi|&ning, and as the qualifications of the 
Ofiicei's themselves arc advancing proportionabiy. No doubt 
the various civil contingencies may be checked and reduced; 
and purely ministerial establishments might be prevented 
from increasing. But it is notorious, even in this branch 
of expenditure, that the salaries of native ministerial officials 
are too low to secure honesty and fidelity. Then the doing 
away with the defective organization of the Police, and the 
substitution of a really organized Police, will be isure to add 
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to civil expenditure : although the measure may enable 
Government to reduce the Native Army, Then all additional 
expenditure in the Educational Department has been stopped 
for some time,* yet every well-wisher to the progress of the 
native population will desire that this restriction may be 
relaxed as soon as the Finances may permit. Here again 
some increaje of expenditure may be looked for. Then it is 
sufficient to barely mention Public Works, which have unavoid- 
ably been starve^for some time past. In this Department the 
necessities of the country cry aloud for increased expenditure as 
soon as it shall be possible. Then let it bo remembered that 
since the favorite epoch of 1856-7, the interest of the Indian 
Debt has been increased by two millions annually. Here 
is a downright addition which no skill can obviate, no economy 
avoid. ^ 

Then as to military expenditure, — ^in this controversial age, 
when no two opinions agree on certain subjects, there is one point 
on which absolute unanimity reigns in the minds of all English- 
men, namely, the increase to the European Army. But as there 
is no object so necessary, so also there is none so expensive. 
Not only will the disbursements of pay be groat, but the Com- 
"missariat will be most exj)ensive. And the increase of Euro- 
gpns wiU surely produce the effect it has invariably produced 
her^^fore, namely, a great rise in prices. The deduction from 
experience is, that it will, in future, cost much more to maintain 
an European soldier in India than heratofore. There wiU, at the 
same time, be a vast increase of artillery, ordnance stores, and 
material to bo reckoned on. Doubtless a really great reduction of 
the Native Troops is to be expected, but tlien such reduction will 
never counterbalance the increase to the European Force ; and 
against this reduction the increased cost of the organized and quasi- 
military Police (withoul^e foimatioii of which the Native Ai^my 
cannot be reduced,) wilPoperate as a partial set-off*. Moreover, 
whatever reductions may be mqpiaged, cannot take effect at once. 
There are obvious political objections to hasty and inconsiderate 
reduction of Native Troo|)s and Levies. Mr. Wilson, in his speech 
to the Legislative Council, on the 14th April, gave a remarkable 
instance of the practical difficulty of givisg. immediate effect 
to proposed reductions. Even the able and energetic Govern- 
ment of Madras, which was most earnest in the matter of 
reductions, and proposed to effect great diminution, found 
itself unable to carry out its intentions for many months. But 
in his speech before the Legislative Council, on the 21st April, 
Mr. Wilson showed the reductions in the military expenditure 
within the last two years. These have indeed been great — 
three and a half miUious already have been reduced, one and a 
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half ^6 being reduced, one more is expected to be reduced, and 
perhaps one more after that. In all six or seven millions of 
reduction. Tliis would bring the expenditure down by about 
one^third from its highest limit, and to about fourteen or thirteen 
millions per annum. But even this minimum will be two millions 
in excess of the eleven millions which used to be the cost of the 
Army before 1857. There must evidently be a permanent addi- 
tion to our military expenditure of two or three millions per 
annum in consequence of the events of 1857. # 

The most cursory glance at the above points will show 
that a return to the expenditure of 1856-7 is impossible. 
The English Government at Home is, in intention at least, 
notoriously economical. No thinking man can .doubt that an 
English Statesman of Mr. Wilson’s stamp will reduce expendi- 
ture to the lowest point compatible with efficiency. But we 
do not see how he can, do what he may, retire within the limit 
which existed before the Mutinies. But even iu that year, and 
in the most favorable cycles of financial years, our income did 
not do much more than cover expenditure. In times of pro- 
found peace both ends did certainly meet. But the moment 
that any trouble arose this meeting was rudely parted ; and 
when the rent became dangerously wide, a new loan was opened. 
In England, when a Chancellor of the Exchequer has fixed ttr- 
expenditure side of his Budget, he can consider his wajjjand 
means, and, if necessary, lay on the requisite taxes. Again, if 
one tax is found to be u^sduly detrimental, it can be lightened 
or abolished, and another one can be substituted. But heretofore 
tlie income of the Indian Government has known no such elasti- 
city. If the deficit is great, the only known stop-gap is a loan. 
If a particular tax is felt to havo' a depressing effect, still 
relief cannot be aflbrded, because there is no other conceiv- 
able tax to fall baqk upon : no ncm resource to be hoped 
for. Yet none can doubt that, if^ome of the existing 
taxes could be safely mitigated, industry and wealth would 
increase. The tendency of lute years has been to reduce the 
assessment of the land revenue in * many parts of India : 
wherever such reduction has taken place the increase of culti- 
vation has been ^remarkable. The reduction of assessments 
in some of the Madras districts caused an immediate increase 
of cultivation, and reduced the emigration of coolies to Ceylon, 
to the dismay of the coftee planters in that island. Any loss 
or» trouble to the coffee interest is of course greatly to be 
regretted ; but we merely point to the fact to show the decisive 
consequences which follow a reduction of land revenue. 
Instances of the benefit of reduction of land-tax might be 
multiplied from aU parts of the Bengal Presidency. Then 
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Mr. Wilson has clearly shown now that the high rates of 
Customs Duties can be reduced with advantage. 

Again, it has been stated that doubts are entertained in some 
quarters regarding the existence of a large deficit at the present 
time. We fear that unfortunately not the least room for 
any such doubt exists. Would indeed that there were ! It does 
indeed seem to be primd fade impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that there must be a deficiency at least as great as 
that declared by Mr. Wilson. The calculation which brought 
out a deficit of six millions appears to be based on the best 
data available. The actual expenditure of the previous year 
was taken, from that were deducted all decreases which could 
be relied upon or could be reasonably expected. And still there 
results the deficit. So that if all promises 6f reduction are 
fulfilled, if all hopes are realized, there will stiU be a deficit even 
at the best. But supposing that some expectations remain 
unfulfilled, (and every one experienced in public aifairs knows 
how fallacious such expectations often prove to be,) then the 
deficit will be even greater than that stated. 'Doubtless a more 
certain conclusion can bo drawn as soon as the Budget, pro- 
mised by the late Financial Besolution, shall have been framed. 
But the existence of a large deficit, more or less, is proved 
only by figures, but by all probability, and by a variety of 
coU^lpal considerations. 

The uncert-ainty of the opium revenue has so long been 
a favorite theme with Indian publitists, that the bare mention 
of the topic is enough in this place. The opium revenue is 
stiU buoyant, the last sales were highly profitable : but the 
culture of the po])py has been legalized in China. John-Chi- 
haman wiU soon be in the field against John-ryot. And the 
wolf, which has so long been prophesied, may come at last. 

Again, whatever may have been said to the contrary, we 
believe in the growing prosperity of the country. An Indian 
Porter has not yet arisen to^ chronicle the progress of the 
nation. But so far as the force of particular statistics and 
general considerations can go, we may attest the correctness 
of Mr. Wilson’s impressions regarding the material prosperity 
of India. Some exception has been taken to Mr. Wilson’s 
comparison of *the North-West Provinces with Belgium. But 
we suspect that many North-Westers will accept the compli- 
ment as true. The other day we observed a statement in 
General Sleeman’s Tour through Oude, from which it appears 
that those parts of the old kingdom which were incorporated in 
the North-West Provinces hall* a century ago, have doubled in 
revenue within that period. Then is not the increase of cultivation 
under the permanent settlement of Bengal quite notorious ? 
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Does not the new survey show how the lands, waste aocording 
to the returns of Lord Cornwallis’ time, are now under the 
plough ? Do not the reports of Eastern Bengal speak voluines for 
the growth of the water traffic P Is not the face of the Hooghly 
covered from mom till eve with boats ? Then the deeply inter- 
esting Minutes of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Tour in the Madras 
Presidency show the vitality and prosperity of the people in 
the Southern Peninsula. The external commerce of India. 
generally is doubling in every decade. The increase is propor- 
tionately much the same in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
And then there is Kurrachee, promising to become the new 
Calcutta. Every census that has yet been taken in India 
points to the conclusion that the population is fast increasing. 
On the whole, then, we may have a good hope that the Empire 
will prove' to be elastic under pressure ; and that by the appli- 
cation of sound political economy to our Finance, some additional 
resources might be obtained for the State without interfering 
with that prosperity, which it must ever be the object of the 
British Government to cherish and promote. 

Every one of the points urged would lequire to be supported 
by details in order to be thoroughly made good. But such 
details woidd not be interesting to the general reader. If these 
points, however, have been at all correctly indicated, then ^ 
tainly it does seem that to return to the expenditure of 
is impossible ; ihat even if that limit could be restored, it would 
not be satisfactory ; that the existing deficit must be met by 
other means than loans ; that the existing taxes require to be 
reduced rather than enhanced ; that in the present condition 
of the country some new taxation is possible, if it were judi- 
ciously imposed. There are no data available to us whereby the 
exact amount required, or the period over which the deficit may 
extend, can be computed. But it seems certain that several 
millions, perhaps five or six millions additional revenue for 
sometime to come, will be absolutely needed. If, then, this sum 
is to be supplied by new taxes, there comes the question as to 
how they should be laid on. 

Now, it is obvious to remark, that the resources of Indian 
taxation are not very niunerous. Nothing more can be hoped 
for at present from the land-tax : if irrigation .shall be 
improved and cultivation extend, the profit will be a matter 
of time. The Sea Customs Duties have already been raised 
Up the utmost limit of safety. ‘ Stamp Duties are being 
already extended as much as possible — ^this branch of reve- 
i^ue is no doubt elastic, but it cannot afford any very great 
aid to the State. The Salt Tax is already considerable over 
^ .parts of the country:, an increase of it is said to be 
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practicable in the Madras Presidency ; but here again nothing 
very great can be expected. TJie excise on drugs and spirits 
is already pitched high : if it were raised much more it 
would become prohibitory. Transit duties, though a favorite 
device with native Government, are very objectionable, being 
oppressive, and detrimental to trade. Octroi duties, though 
popular in some parts of the country, are fitted for municipal rather 
than imperial purposes — ^if carried too far, they would affect 
trade in a hundred ways. The same objection applies to cus- 
toms lines on the frontiers of the Empire. A succession tax 
would no doubt be a very fair impost : but it would be gradual 
in its operation, and would not yield much. The succession 
duties imposed in England have proved very unproductive : in 
India, too, the tax would be much evaded on personal property, 
and would consequently fall almost entirely on real property. 
A tax on equipages, horses, and- the like, would certainly not be 
productive in this country, as these things are not used in 
sufficient abundance. A tax on houses and windows would, no 
doubt, be practicable, but it is already imposed in many parts 
of the country for Police purposes. If it were enhanced, the 
assessmeJit of it would be difficult, and the incidence unequal. 
It is evident, then, that most, if not all, the taxes which suggest 
t^pmsclvcs ^from Indian exi)eriencc, would prove inadequate to 
the ^imecliatc wants of the Empire, besides being impolitic 
in practice. (P 

Now Mr. Wilson has, avoiding all these cxi)edicnts, deter- 
mined to meet the crisis by imposing three new taxes, namely, 
the Income Tax, the Excise on Tobacco, the Licensing of Aits, 
Trades, and Professions. And we now propose to consider very 
briefly how far these measures answer the requirement's of the 
time : how far they are liltely to supply the State with the 
funds so imperatively .needed : liow far they press in fixir 
proportion on rich and poor :* how far (hey are free frol#any 
injurious tendcnicy to depress industry or shackle trade ; how 
far they avoid undue interference with the habits and customs 
of the people. 

The first of the thiec taxes now proposed is the Income Tax. 
This impost has been familiar to all Englishmen as furnishing 
a mighty engine in time of any emergency, and suppljdng 
the means which enable the Governors to r(unit duties w'hich 
press upon industry. It is well known that, since the introduc- 
tion of that tax, the incomes derived from industry of all kinds, 
and classed under Schedule D., corresponding to Schedule 3 in 
the Indian Bill, have actually doubled. On the 14th April 
Mr. Wilson showed how the condition of clerks has improv^ 
in England, and predicted similar good fortune for the class of 
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clerks in India — ^tlie Income Tax notwitlistanding. So also for 
India generally, one main advantage of the Income Tax appears 
to be this, that it interferes with nothing in particular, depresses 
no kind of industry, fetters no branch of trade. Most taxes 
that could be thought of do produce one or other of those effects, 
but the Incomes Tax docs not. If a consumer has to pay an 
excise on an article, he may consume less, and the production 
is affected. If a customer has to pay a heavy customs duty 
on an article ho may take less of it, and thus the importation is 
affected, liut an Income Tax is paid from a man^s general 
resources : and if it be moderate, it cannot be said to affect his 
consumption of any particular thing whatever. However 
unpopular a tax of this kind may bo, it certainly will not 
binder the growth of national prosperity : and this is surely 
an immense point. Then, again, the Income Tax is oiiq of the 
few taxes that passes over the poor and falls on those who are 
rich, and are comparatively well to do; while it is at the 
same time really productive to the State. If a duty falls 
on an article used by the rich alone (such as eejuipages), it 
will not yield much. If it fall on an arti(*le of very general use, 
then, while it yields much, it falls absolutely as much on the poor as 
the rich ; and rclativc'ly to the respective moans of the parties, it 
falls much more heavily on the poor. Then the liujorne Tax is (f 
that can be apportioned with precise j usticc to each personas ^ans. 
It is sometime^jfeaid, thoughtlessly, that such and such distriels, 
or such and such classes are too poor to be subjected to Income 
Tax. But if a district is impoverished, it will, ft*om the very 
nature of the tax, pay but little. If a man has less than his 
neighbors, why, he will of course pay less Income Tax : while 
under any other duty, he would probably have had to pay just 
as much as others. Then, although the Income Tax, no doubt, has 
B forbidding aspect in t he eyes of natives, still the stri(t impar- 
tiali<|^ with which it falls on all classes, European and Native, 
official and non-official alike, cannot fail to mitigate unpopu- 
larity. * There is nothing like class legislation in the matter ; 
no exemption of officials, no sacrifice of native to European 
interests. The financial crisis affects all : and all arc interested 
in the stability of the Government, therefore all contribute to 
support the burden according to tbeir means — tlic poorer classes 
being alone exempted. Such wo conceive arc some of the 
arguments by which the policy of an Income Tax may be 
lll^tified. 

^^ ‘^Then as to the Bill itself, which is now before the public in 
Uie form which it bore at the second reading. The parts and 
8e<!tions in it are numerous — and will appear at first sight to bo 
intricate. Those portions, however,, which affect the mass of the 
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tax*payers, and tax-collectors, are simple enough. But in such 
places as ^e Presidency Towns, various questions might and 
doubtless will arise, for which provision must be made. The 
law advisers of Government therefore appear to us to have done 
quite right in availing themselves of English legal and practical 
experience in rendering the Act complete in all respects. As 
our readers know, the duty is to be levied on all incomes derived 
from four main sources : namely (Schedule 1)," real property ; (2) 
personal property, trades and professions ; (3) public funds ; (4) 
official salaries. Incomes under 200 Rupees annually are to be 
exempted. Incomes from 200 Rupees to 500 are to be taxed at 
2 per cent. Incomes of 500 Rupees and upwards are to be 
taxed at 4 per cent., of which 1 per cent will be for public 
works, and wiU be specially administered by Local Committees. 
Except the said 1 per cent., all the other duties will be for the 
general service of Government. Power is taken to extend the 
operation of the Act for five years, from May 1800. 

There are one or two main points on which a few words 
will not be out of place here. The Act provides that the 
main spring of the machinery in all the districts in the 
interior sliaU be the ordinary Collector, and that all existing 
fiscal districts shall be made use of for the purposes ofi this Act. 

this plan the working of <hc scheme will be simple and easily 
intiJIigible to the people. The Whole tiling will be managed 
quietly, without any administrative paraphernalia, through 
officials to whom the people arc accustomed, and by processes 
with which they are familiar. With the Collector there are to 
be associated two or three officers, (in the same way, we presume, 
as Local Committees are now formed,) and one or two non-offi- 
cial persons. 4n most districts the non-official member will 
in practice be a native. The association of such a person with 
the Collector ought to inspire the natives with confidence in 
the scheme. On every ground wc advocate the vesting native 
gentlemen with administrative functions, wherever they are 
found to possess the requisite qualifications. In the Presidency 
Towns, , instead of a (^olh'^ctor and his Committee, there will be 
a board of Income Tax Commissioners, of whom a fixed propor- 
tion will be non-official. In every place, whether in town or 
country, there Vill bo an officer appointed to make special assess- 
ment whenever the parties desire it. A man may dislilvo, for 
particular reasons, to make a i*oturn before the Collector and 
the Commissioner. Therefore he may make his return and be 
assessed by a special officer, with every precaution for secrecy. 
Indeed, in this, as in all otlicr points, the Bill makes stringent 
provisions for - secrcc}'. The officers of all grades employed are 
sworn not to divulge any particulars. A breach of this oath is 
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punishable criminaDy. This would preclude them, we presume, 
from divulging even to Government. All records, &c,, are to be 
sealed up. 

The superior revenue authorities are to arrange for the disposal 
of the tecords. It will, we apprehend, be desirable that all 
these papers be destroyed periodically. The Act, as it stands at 
present, appears to provide very earefuUy for the prevention 
of anything like an inquisitorial process. In this respect it 
goes even beyond the English Act. In England a man may 
be asked questions, though he may decline to answer, and may 
be called on to produce his books, though he may refuse to do 
so. But by the Indian Act questions will not be asked ; and 
books will mt be called for. Every man is to make a return 
of his income under a scaled cover. A man will either be 
assessed according to his own return, in that case nothing 
further takes place, until the time for payment comes — or a 
man may be assessed at a sum in excess of his return, in that 
case lie will be informed. II* he submits, well and good. If 
he objects, then lie may be heard before the Collector and the 
Committee (or the Income Tax Commissioners, if in Presidency 
Towns). Then he can -say what he lilccs, and produce what 
papers he likes. The Committee will listen to what he chooses 
to say ; and will look at whatever jjaper he cliooscs to 
and they wiU then exercise their own judgment. If lig^c- 
ccods in showing that he ought to pay less than the ammmt 
first assessed, then ho would be relieved accordingly. If he 
failed to do this, then the assessment would hold good. The 
onm prohm)dl rests on him. The assessing officer will judge 
as he best can, from his own knowledge, from general consider- 
ations and .probability, and from the facts Educed by the 
Ma^strate himself. I$ut no paper or book will be inspected, ^or 
business investigated, except such as the party himself may 
voluntarily bring forward. Obviously it w^ould be impossible 
to frame provisions more considerate to the tax-payers than 
these : or to carry precautions against inquisitorial procedure 
further 'than those. Indeed, so far have they been ^jarried, 
that sometimes the assessing officer will be obliged to make 
a somewluit (‘unjectural assessment. Still in a matter of 
this kind it is well to err if there be error at all on 
the side of consideration to the tax-payers. Inquisition in 
this matter would be more unpopular in the natives even than 
with Europeans. And the entire avoidance of this will do 
l^uch to popularize the introduction of the measure. Parties are 

be allowed to compound for a fixed sum, progressively increas- 
ing onc-twenticth per annum on the original assessment, for 
terms of tlu’ee or five years. Incomes derived from the land 
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are to be taxed, if they exceed the minimiun of Rs. 200. In 
many provinces, when the land is held by a peasant proprietary, 
there will be very few persons who come under the rule. For 
the profits of a landholder have been considerately assumed at 
50 per cent, on the annual revenue; — so, that, unless a man^ is 
paying so large an amount of land revenue as 400 Rupees, 
he will not be supposed to have a profit of Rs. 200 : 
and even then it will be open to him, if he likes, to adduce 
special proof that he has less. In Northern India, in most 
parts of Bombay, in the ryotwarec districts of Madras, there 
will not be many landholders paying income tax. In the 
permanently settled districts of Bengal and the Benares province, 
and Madras, the zemindai’s wiU be assessed according to their 
actual income from their estates. Many of these gentry will, 
no doubt, come under the Income Tax : and as they are the 
most fortunate class in India, they are certainly fair subjects 
of taxation. The business of the tax will no doubt add io 
the labors of the Collectors : but the work of assessment will 
not be constant., and will eonle round once a* year only. They 
are in respect of lo(.*al influence and knowledge, and jidmiinstva- 
tive resources, the fittest agency for the execaitionof this import- 
ant measure. Any othei* agency that could bo selected would 
^\ate ail mpenihn ut 'nnj)**rio, within each district, and 
est^ish a concurrent, perhaps a confiieting, jurisdiction. Such 
arrangements are always peridexinjpto the people, and weaken 
the force of any measure. The Collector will have a Committee 
to assist; hinr: and there will be a special officer to try the 
more troublesome cases*. The Bill provides for salaries, such 
as may be found proper, being allowed by Government, and 
wc presume that the Collector will be able to employ such 
extra establishment as he requires. Indeed the Bill pro- 
vides expressly that the Assessors shall be appointed by the 
Collector. AVc presume that the Assessors will be generally 
native officials of a class similar to the Tehseeldars in the North- 
West Provinces. Such generally are the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands at the second reading, and at tliis time of writing. 
But it is now before a Select Committee of the Council, and of 
course alterations may be made by them. 

It is really* vain at the present time to speculate on the 
amount which the Income Tax may bo expected to 5 deid. 
We have heard various calculations made with results 
equally various. The lowest calcxdation puts down one million 
or one croro, and the highest three crores. If the State 
Exchequer shall receive two crores a year from this souroj^ 
it will be tolerably fortunate, but there really are no rcli ^ ^ 
data. / 
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The next tax is that of the Licences. Every person exer- 
cising an art, trade, or profession, is to take out an annual 
licence. After the experience of .Mr. Harington^s Bill any 
attempt at graduation is avoided. Such classification as is 
attempted is to he of the simplest kind. Artisans are to pay 
one Rupee, retail dealers two Rupees and four Rupees, whole- 
sale dcalc'rs, bankers, and members of professions ten Rupees. 
These licences are to be paid by all persons who come under 
the above designation,, and the tax is apparently to be per- 
manent. With the upper and middle classes the licence will 
not bo felt. With the lower classes it will be the contribu- 
tion which they arc to make to the fiscal requirements of the 
State. It has been said that it will be difficult to define what 
persons belong to the several classes respectively which are 
mentioned in the Bill as it stood at the second reading. What- 
ever defects there may be in the definition can be amended by 
the Select Committee to which the Bill has been referred. The 
objection is, we believe, theoretical rather than practical. In 
practice the Collector will soon settle which man should in 
justice pay one Rupee, which man shoidd pay two Rujdccs, and 
so on. The iraix)st is not hea%y, and, like the Income Tax, does 
not press on any part icular industry, nor interfere with any par- 
ticular trade. It will not of course bo popular. But it^ 
notorious that- similar taxes (Mohturfa and Visahadec) jjp^ve, 
from ancient times, been collected in tlie Madras Presidency. And 
very recently this ver}: Licmice Tax was introduced peacefully 
and successfully in all the villages of the Punjab Territories, and 
partially in Oudo also. Moreover, undci'Isative Rule, these same 
classes are always subjected to din.'ct taxation of one kind or other, 
which taxes have generally been remitted under British Rule. 
It is now high time that the lower non-agricultural class should 
bear its share in the hurdc'iis of the country. 

The third tax is the Tobacco Duty. The arguments in favor 
of this tax were well summed up by Mr. Gr. Campbell in his 
painplilot on the Finances of India. The tobacco plant is grown 
more or less in all parts of India. The consumption of the article, 
though not universal, is very extensive among aU classes, 
yet it is not a necessary absolutely ; but really partakes of the 
churacter of a luxury. It cannot be called a riecessary, whdn 
the Sikhs, who are physically the finest race in India, do 
altogether without it. It is not likely that a moderate duty 
would perceptibly interfere with the consumption. No doubt a 
heavy duty, such as eiglit annas a seer, might have this eftect, 
jind might produce discontent. But it has now been clearly 
explained all over th(' country dhat the duty is not to‘ exceed 
three annas a seer. The real difficulty in the matter is the mode 
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of levying the duty, and the details of the measure have not yet 
been presented 'to the public. In the mean time various methods 
have been discussed publicly ; and to some of these we shall very 
briefly advert : the most easy and obvious method is to levy the 
duty on the cultivation itself. In most parts of India we have 
complete field suiwcys which are annually revised. Doubtless, 
every acre of ground under tobacco cultivation can be perfectly 
known. To levy a duty thereon would be qui^^e easy. But then 
the tax would take the form of a direct impost on the land which 
already pa 5 '’s land tax. This may be objectionable, though the 
objection is perhaps apparent rather than real. And then 
arrangements would have to be made to prevent illicit importa- 
tion of tobacco grown in neighboring native states, which, being 
untaxed, would be brought into our territories, and would drive 
our home-grown tobacco out of our markets. Unless this could be 
prevented, it were certainly bettor not to impose a duty which 
could only have the effect of transfciring the growth of tobacco 
from our own territory to that of the neighboring ^Native States. 
In Bengal Proper this difficult}^ would not perhaps be felt ; as 
that province is not mixed up -with Native States where tobacco 
is grown. But it would be felt in tliose parts of the North-West 
Provinces which adjoin Central India, and in those parts of the 
Hfctijab wliich avii interlaced with protected Sikh States and 
oth^%Principalities. In the Bombay Presidency the territories of 
the Guicowar and 1 he Nizam are in immediate contact with most 
of our districts. And many of Ihe Madras Districts are in con- 
tiguity witli * the Mysore and Uydrabad Territories. The 
smuggling of tobacco then would have to ho carefully guarded 
against. And this could not he done by the establishment of 
preventive lines. Such lines* do indeed answer very well when 
the frontier is tolerably straight ; and when the articles arc 
bulky. Many of our readers will have heard of the great 
customs hedge, made of bushes and brambles, which exists on 
the North-West line, and extends, for many miles, like a Chinese 
wall. This may he effectual enough to keep out articles like 
salt or sugar, wliich, if brought at all, will he brought in large 
quantities. But tobacco smugglers, who operate along a 
frontier running not in a straight lino, hut in a series of 
minute zig-zags, and who carry tl^q article in small quantities 
on their heads or about their persons, will not he kept out 
by a Chinese wall. Moreover, the smuggling would be 
so profitable that the smuggler could well afford to bo caught 
now and then. The difficulty is indeed considerable, though we 
believe that, with good arrangements, it may be met. Then it 
has been proposed to manage the Tobacco Duty on the samey 
plan as that by which the excise on drugs and spirits i/ 
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managed. This is, no doubfc, qiiit^ feasible. The exclusive 
privilege of dealing in tobacco would be sold by auction, and 
all producers and all consumers would be obliged to deal with 
•the Govermnenl contractor. The competition is supposed to 
keep up the price of the contract. It would then become the 
contractor's interest to prevent smuggling, and as he would 
possess much knowledge of the trade, and of the habits of the 
smugglers, he would no doubt be able to check illicit practices. 
Thus, from motives of self-interest, the contractor becomes a 
sort of preventive officer. This plan then does, to a great extent, 
obviate tlie objection to which other plans are open, namely, 
the difficulty of preventing illicit practices. But this method 
would not i-ender the tax so productive as it might be other- 
wise. The absence of any fixed duty eauTses greatuncertainty 
as to the productive power of the duty. A large share, none 
can say how lai-go a share, goes to the contractor. And thus, 
while the people pay a great deal, the whole docs not go to 
the State. The fiscal profit is not proportionate to the sacri- 
fices whicli the tax-pa^^ers make. Another method would be 
a Qoveriiiaeut monopoly. This is of course feasible, and may 
tbink it tlu^ best plan. It would certainly be productive : 
though it would (mtail much administrative trouhlc. Probably 
the best plan will ho one that shall partake jjarily of the clj''- 
ractor of monoiioly, partly the character of the contract sj|tkun, 
but which shall oiiwurc the amount of State revenue by means 
of a fixed duly. The cultivator might be obliged to dispose 
of the tobacco either to a licenced contractor, or to a Government 
establishiricnt. The contractor might take out a pass for 
all the tobacco lie rectiwed, and might ho placed under excise 
supervision. And he might pay a fixed rate of duty for 
all tlu‘ tobacco he sold to retail dealers or others. In case 
there should he an insufficiency of contractors or wholesale 
dealers, or in case these persons should combine either to 
evade the Goveruinont duty, or to deprive the cultivator of a 
fair raiii-ket, tiovernment ware-houses or depots might be 
established, where the tobacco might be received from the 
cultivator at a fair price, and then sold to retail dealers at a 
pric(i sufficioiit to cover the prescribed duty. The wholesale 
dealer may not have .so strong an interest in*' stopping illicit 
practices as a contractor would have under the competition 
system. But the wholesale dealer would have a considerable 
interest in the matter, and so far would assist the excise autho- 
rities. And then, after aU, the Collector could do something 
through his own establishments for the prevention of smuggling. 
The arrangements would vary in different districts; but 
some ariungement oi* other coiild always be made. And it is 
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probable that adjoining Native Independent States might often 
be induced to introduce a Tobacco Tax of their own similar to 
ours. And then there would be no danger of British grown 
tobacco being undersold. 

A system not very dissimilar to this has been adopted by the 
Bengal Government for the tax on the Gunja (an intoxicating 
drug,) produced in the Rajshaye district. And now the duty is 
yielding three times as much as it used to yield under the 
competition system. 

It has been proposed to include pan” or “ betel-leaf” in 
the same category with tobacco— and certainly the same argu- 
ments apply to the one article as the other. The pan is largely cul- 
tivated in Bengal, in Southern India, and in parts of Northern 
India also. The peculiar appliances necessary to protect the 
leaf from the sun (the enclosure of grass and sticks; the 
sticks up which the plant is trained to grow ; the flat roof over 
the enclosure,) render the culture easily distinguishable. What- 
ever system shall answer for tobacco, would answer equally well 
for pan.” 

Such then briefly are the how Taxes. That they are neces- 
sary has been clearly proved. That they will not prove oppressive 
has been shown with such argument as the case admits of. 
^m^t they will be successfully levied may be reasonably hoped. 
An ^position for tlie information of natives has been published, 
so that there may bo no misapprehension of the intentions of 
Government. We may trust that the natives wiU profit by the 
good example set by their European fellow-subjects, and will 
support the Government under whose protection they live ; and 
that all classes wiU unite in cheerfully bearing a share of the 
burden imposed by State necessity, remembering that when 
such a great deKverance from imminent danger has been recent- 
ly vouchsafed to the country, some temporary sacrifice in time 
of peace need hardly be grudged. 
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Travels in Eastern Africa^ with the Narrative of a Residence 
in Mozambique. By Lyons McLeod, Esq,, ^c,, late 

II, B. M, Consul at Mozambique. 2 Vols. London. Hurst 
and Blackett, Publishers. 1860. 

This is a good and useful little book. It aboundi with details 
of value and interest regarding Eastern Africa ; its descrii^tions 
are vivid, and the facts so arrayed as to be easily remembered, and 
the style brief and pleasant. The book* is accompanied by a maj). 
Mr. McLeod was in 1857 sent out to Mozambique, the chief of the 
l^tuguese settleraciits in Enst Africa, as II. B. M. Consul. The 
obje^^of his mission appears to have been partly to encourage trade, 
and partly to slop the slave trade. 

On his arrival there the I’ortugueso Govern or-Gencj*aI assured him 
that the traffic in slavc*s liad eiitii*ely ceased ; that the Mozambique 
‘ people were entirely 0 ]q) 0 sc‘.d to the slave trade ; that they had turned 
‘ their attention to h'gitiinale commerce, and that now the British 
‘ Consul had arrived, he hoped to see liim followed by Bjitish vessels, 

^ when the marvellous maUudal resources ol' the Province would be 
‘ developed .” — {Vide page 260.) 

From the subsequent ])ages, liow(»ver, it aj>])ears tliat every one 
of his Excellency’s statements were untrue, and every one of his 
anticipations falsified by the event. It is shown that the Portuguese 
on that coast are inveterately addicted to tJje slave trade ; that the 
officials are all engaged it it ; that tliey all hold slaves at Mozambique, 
whom they treat horribly ; that American slavers visit the coast ; that 
a French slave trade is cai’ried on between that coast and the 
Island of Reunion or Bourbon ; that the native African Chiefs of 
the country assist in the kidnapping their wretched countiymen ; 
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tihat the efforts of the British Consul to check these abomii^atioiis 
brought down on him the active hatred of the Portuguese, official 
and non-official ; and that after months of trouble and suffering, during 
which he was constantly persecuted and sometimes dangerowsly 
attacked, he narrowly escaped with his life to the Mauritius, after a 
miserable residence of eleven months in the Territory of our ancient 
ally of Portugal, 

These volumes will be read by all true-hearted Englishmen with 
sorrow and indignation. They will ask what has become of the British 
Navy that these things can happen with impunity ? There can be 
no doubt that the presence of British ships of war at the Cape, and 
their occasional visits to the Eastern Coast of Africa, form the only 
check that exists on the nefarious traffic. But, on the other hand, it 
is certain that the action of the British in these matters has been 
greatly compromised by* the vacillating and dubious conduct of Lord 
Derby’s government in the celebrated Charles et George case. 
Mr. Lyons McLeod is the very officer at whose instance the ship 
was seized. She certainly was a French slaver, taking slaves to a 
French colony, and was righteously seized. Had England be^ Hae 
to her own antecedents, she would, at all cost, have su^orted 
Portugal in refusing to restore the seized vessel. The King of 
Portugal, though personally anxious to stop the Slave trade, is 
unable to battle the watch with France, unless he be supported 
by England. And France, though nominally she objects to the 
traffic, yet virtually encourages it, in order to supply the island of 
Bourbon with laborers. Then, again, though the King of Portugal 
may send out Governors honestly desirous to do their duty, yet 
these officers, unless better supported by troops and by public opinion, 
cannot resist the Portuguese settlers, who have physical force on 
their side, and are prepared to expel the Governor and seize the fort 
sooner than surrender the traffic. 

I 

Thus it is that the slave trade in its widest and worst sense pre- 
^tfils all along the East Coast of Africa^ under the auspices of the 
"ife'rench and Portuguese ; and that thousands of slaves are shipped off 
yearly, under a regular system, to Cuba, South America, and Bour- 
bon. And all this goes on despite the preventive efforts of the British. 

The follo^ving passage gives an idea of the system which the slave 
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dealers have to elude the British ships of war. This occurred when 
a Briti^ vessel was chasing a slaver : — 

In all these parts the slave-dealers must have agents to procure the 
natives they require to keep up a regular supply for the traffic. On the 
high ridge of land running parallel to the beach, and at from three to ten 
mues inland, might he observed fires lighted up to herald our approach. 
At times we could abnost imagine that we were overtaking these, but 
when we came nearly abreast of the latest beacon, and were keeping a 
bright look out for our anticipated prize, another and yet another fire 
on the hills would tell how we were baffled, and how well the slave-deal- 
ers were served. Of course this could only have been done with the 
connivance of the native chiefs ; and while it shows how fearfully the 
Portuguese have abused their position on this coast. 

The subjoined passage shows how the Portuguese at Mozambique 
treat their slaves at Mozambique, the head-quarters of the Governor I 

Owing to the poor food, and scanty allowance of it, which was 
served out to them, their blood was very much impoverished, and their 
bodies were covered with disgusting running sores ; the fingers and toes 
of some of the younger slaves being almost rolted oft^andin this condition 
their oppressors expected them to pcrfoim their daily task. The ap- 
pearance of some was really too horrible to be described. I ordered 
sulphur and lard to be applied, and had to superintend the treatment 
myself, as the elder ones could not be persuaded at first to assist their 
^ngcr fellow-sufiercrs. They were induced to bathe in the salt water 
»tiung and evening. At first there was some difficulty about the 
mat», but by dint of a little coaxing the elder ones took to it, and then 
there wsis no difficulty with the younger ones. The allowance of food 
was really not sufficient to sustam life, consisting entirely of a descrip- 
tion of small grain called milho. This allowance was served out about 
once a week ; a day more or less seemed to be a matter of indifference. 
The food served out in this manner to the poor hungry negroes was of 
course seized upon with avidity, and what was ifiteiided for a week’s 
supply seldom lasted for more than two or three' days, and on the fourth 
day all were crying for food. Until the end of the week they had no 
chftice of receiving any from their own masters ; they must, therefore, 
rob them, or some other person ; when found out, they were flogged. 
Hunger was ever goading them on to rob ; the lash was always ready, 
and therefore the whip was always going. 

If found stealing cocoa-nuts from the trees, the custom of jSIozambique 
is to allow the captain or guardian of the palm trees to shoot them. No 
j[uestion is asked as to how a slave comes by his death — and the body 
is thrown into the sea. The reason for giving them so little food is not 
that their masters are unable to feed them, but simply that they come 
of a fierce race, *and it is necessary to keep them in subjection. The 
Portuguese are always dreading their slaves rising upon them; and, 
therefore, they exercise all their ingenuity in devising means "to keep 
them down, and display a refinement in cruelty which I am not aware 
exists in any other slave-holding communities. Here* at Mozambique, 
where slaves are plentiful, and where there is no difficulty in replaciug 
them, they are not valued as in those places where a human being 
represents so many thousand dollars, or hundred doubloons. Here a 
slave is o^y worth forty dollars, even when the slave ships from ll6union 
or Cuba lie in the harbour. If a slave is refractory, and flogging only 
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makes him worse, the arbitrary master, enraged at his continued dis- 
obedience, bids his brutal overseer flog him until “ he will require no 
more.” ^Thc master looks on and gloats his vengeance. The slave perishes 
.under the lash-— a few dollars will replace him. Not so where he 
cannot b(j rcplaccid except at considerable expense. This is one thing 
which peculiarly ag^avatos the domestic slavery of Mozambique, 7nz,, 
the facility with which the negro is reidaccd. 'To keep them in subjec- 
tion, every opportunity is seized to destroy all sympathy "with each other, 
and all natiu*al affection. The son is made to flog his mother and his 
sister ; the father flogs his daughters, and also tlie woman who bore them 
for him — all at tin' command of their owner, who can do with them 
what he pleases. Women are made to flog — and that under circum- 
stances too revolting to be told. If two persons of different sexes are 
observed growing attached to each other, and there is springing up 
between them that feeling which wro would unquestionably call love, but 
wdiich the ju'oud sujieriority of the Portuguese intellect denies can exist 
in men and women w’itli 1)1 ack skins, — those tw^o are chosen for each 
other’s executioners. It is thus that, making nature war against itself, 
they endeavor to ereato and perpetnate an unnatural race, destitute 
of all affection to each other. I'hcy w^ar against the Omnipotent — love 
they cannot eradicate from the human heart — ^woc to that hour when 
vengeance w akes to life ! 

The following extracts %vill explain how the slave trade at 
Mozambique is really sufiported : — 

If the slave-trade w%as done away wdth once and for ever, legitim^^ 
traffic with the whole Indian Ocean and adjoining seas might he k^:len- 
nitely developed, and realize to Portugal a princely revenue. This might 
he done by sini])ly removing those persons from Mozambique wdio aic well 
knowm to tlie Portuguese goveniment as being engaged in the slave-trade, 
and without whose assistance the Portuguese officials, arri\*ing at Mozam- 
bique strangers to the eoujitry, could not engage in selling the natives. 
The names of these sla,ve-d(‘alers ha^'e been eoinmunicated to the Portu- 
guese government, and it is nothing but the influence which they maiji- 
taiii, by hrihirtg largely parties who have access to tlie ministers, and 
others wlio ai'(^ all-pow’crful at the Court of Lisbon, which prevents 
goveriinieiit of the King from' taking so siinj)le a course, ?/r., the 
banishment of a few individuals for the heiielit of the community. It 
will he assorted, on the other hand, that this would be a dangerous step 
to take, as these wcll-knoivn jiersons have great iufluenee at Mozambique, 
whore their long residence has given them great influence over the natives, 
and where they form a local party, wliich, aided by the climate, the 
poverty of the Portuguese government, and the treachery of the officials 
and officers, renders them all-iiowxTful. To this I simply reply, that tho 
Poi*tugu('se government, to my c(‘i*tam knowledge, hold:^ in its possession 
undisputed proofs of the guilt of these slave-dealers ; and it is only by 
a guilty eonnivaiiee of some members of the government of the King, 
wl^o are' participators in their ill-gotten and infamous gains, that mea- 
sures have not been taken, cie this, for preventing, by banishment of tlioso 
engaged in this traffic at Mozambique, a crime revolting to humanity, 
and opposed to Christianity and civilisation. 

"!,iiThe remedy is simple, while the pi’oof of sincerity on the part of 

' Portugal in suppressing the odious traffic is very easy. 
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Banish those persons 'who arc well known to be enga^d in the slave- 
trade, change all the officials, and encourage the emigration of 1,000 
Europeans to the province of Mozambique, that territory would%oon be 
richer than the Brazils, and many of the Brazilian planters would invest 
in land, and develop the resources of a country where labor is so plenti- 
ful, that the sugar-growing countries have obtained their labor from it 
for ages. 

But to do this effectually it 'will be necessary, and only just, to give 
to the officials going out to be employed under the new system salaries 
adequate to their wants. Pay them well and make them honest. Now 
th^ obtain an appointment at Mozambique, with a salary which is not 
sufficient for their requirements even in I'ortiigal. How insufficient 
must it be for their w'ants in a countiy wlw'ie everything European in 
manufacture is naturally increased in price, and where the climate renders 
many of those things looked upon as luxuries in Europe absolutely 
ncccBsaiy for the su})port of the European constitution. At present, 
when a Portuguese official is appointed to a post at Mozambique, his 
salary is an uncertain small amount, frequently not paid from one to 
four years after it has become due ; but the appointment is known to 
be worth so much more, because those 'who have held it have returned 
to Portugal with a certain amount of wealth, that amount w’^cll known 
to the government and nation at large ; and also as well known the means 
by which that wealth was obtained ; namely, the buying and selling the 
great product of the coimtry wdiich has alone been developed — that of its 
natives. These human beings arc bought from their relations or their 
enemies, and are supplied to the slave ship at an enormous profit. A 
Portuguese official knows the tenns on whi^jh he takes the appointment — 
aQpall salary and the opportunity of , making a large fortune by the 
slavQj^ade. ’These aiipoiiitin exits arc consequently eagerly sought after ; 
and trie cadets of noble families in Portugal arc indeed deemed foi-tunate 
who obtain them. Is it then a wonder, when they arrive at Mozambique, 
that they use all possible means to amass wealtii by the slave-trade, and 
look upon the Portarias of the King of Portugal as a sham before the 
world, and on infringement of the rights n ested in them by the axipoint- 
ment which they may hold from the King ? 

Then Mr. McLeod gives an interesting and apparently accurate 
account of the form and mode in which the PVcncli slave trade is 
inaiuigcd. From this we shall extract a few passages : — 

Tho vessels employed in the Fkench Slave Trade, from the cast 
coast of Africa to the island of Keunion, arc vessels sailing under the 
French flag, fi’om 200 to 1,000 tons buriheii; one screw steamer, the 
Mobsca/rienries, has also boon employed. 

These vessels all start from the island of Reunion, and to legalize this 
traffic in slaves, a French agent of the Governor of Bourbon is iilaccd on 
board each vessel. * 

These slave-dealers employed as agents of the Governor of Reunion, to 

f ive to them some appearance of respectability, are designated French 
lELEGATES; and the slave-trade wffiich they arc employed in is styled 
The French Free Labor Emigration Trade. 

Each vessel employed in this trade is allowed to carry one negro per 
ton burthen; but, in the case of some ships that can carry more than their 
registered tonnage, an increase is allowed, being as high sometimes as 30 
per cent. 
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Most of the large vessels are fitted with an apparatus for distilling 
water. 

Bcfol’o leaving Reunion, the ships are visited by the authorities appoint- 
ed for that purpose ; and the Delegate enibaiis to witness the legality 
and voluntary nature of the agreement made witii the negroes. 

The rations allowed to the negroes arc ample ; they consist of rice and 
salt fish, and a liberal allowance of water. 

#♦**#*** 

On reaching the deck of the Fi-ench ship, the ceremony of engaging 
the slaves as Yrec Laborers is gone tlirough by an Arab interpreter, who 
asks them, in the presence of the D?:legate, whether they voluntarily 
engage to serve for five years at Reunion. The Interpreter assures the 
Delegate that the slave is willing to become a Free Laborer at Reunion, 
in every instance. The DEliEGATK cannot speak the native language, 
and does not know what question the slave is asked, nor the nature of 
his reply, but being assured by the Arab that the slave is willing to go 
to Reunion, the FitENcn Delegate is satisfied, and if asked if the slaves 
arc willing to leave Africa, he declares, on his honor, that “ ho does not 
know anything to the contrary.” This is a true and simple statement 
of the manner in which the slave is engaged. 

Once on hoard the French Free Labor Emigration ships, the slaves are 
generally treated with humanity, and are well fed ; it being, of course, 
the interest of the captains of the vessels engaged in this traffic to land 
their cargoes in good condition. 

Occasionally, from mismanagement, neglect, or inhumanity, the slaves 
become irritated and rebel j and if they have the good fortune to overcome 
their oppressors, tho wrongs w^hieh they have suffered arc avenged 
general massacre of the Europeans on board. ^ 

Upon the arrival of the vessels at Reunion, the SLAVES, now^alled 
FEEE LABORERS, are immediately vaccinated, and the sick placed in hospi- 
tal, at tlie expense of the cai)taiii or importer. Those who are in gdod 
health, after passing fourteen days’ quarantine, in buildings devoted to 
that purpose, arc hired to different sugar j^lantcrs for a terra of five years. 
These planters pay to the importer the expense of importing the free 
LABORER, or, in other words, tho market value of the slave. 

The negroes have no choice of masters. They receive as wages from six 
to eight shillings per month, and their food, which consists of rice, salt- 
fish, and salt ; in addition to whivh the employer has to find them clothes, 
and medical attendance when sick. 

In each district there is an officer styled Protector of Immigrants, 
whose business it *is to see that these men are not ill-used, and that they 
receive in casJi, at tho end of every month, the wages that may be due 
to them. 

On no pretence is the employer allow^ed to strike his A&ican Free 
Laborer; if the man behaves ill, ,he will be punished by the proper 
authorities. 

Each immigrant is provided with a book, in which his name is inscribed, 
together with that of his employer, and the rate of wages which the free 
laborer is to I'cceivc. 

!At the end of each month, the planter must appear with his laborer 
before the Protector of Immigrants, in whose presence the wages are paid, 
and the signature of the Protector of Immigrants in the immigrant’s book 
ii a receipt for the free laborer’s wages. ' 

Should the master neglect this, and pay the laborer at his own house, 

out of the presence of the Protector of Immigrants, the transaction 
is illegal, and ho can be compelled to pay the wages a second time. 
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It must be observed that the French, although they do really ^ 
though not avowedly, take slaves, yet treat them well, filoreover, 
it docs appear that negroes in the first instance forcibly imported into 
the Island of Bourbon, are yet bound over for five years only, alter 
which period they may, if they like, return to Africa at the public 
expensS. Most of the men, however, do elect to remain. So it 
appears at least from the following passage : — 

At the end of five years the ne^o must be returned to his own 
country, at the expense of the original importer ; but this very rarely 
happens, excepting in the case of the Malagasy, who are obtained in St. 
Augustine Bay, at the south-west end of Madagascar. Those who elect 
to remain in Iteunion generally take service by the month, and obtain 
wages from fourteen to sixteen shillings per month, and their food. 
Mechanics, such as carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths, receive higher 
wages. 

The manner in which these so called free laborers” are c«p- 
tured and retained^ may be illustrated by the following passage : — 

The captain of a French trading vessel stated that, on one occasion, 
when he mnded at Eui’opa Island, at the soutliern end of the Mozambitiuo 
OOaiicl, to obtain some turtle, ho found upwards of a hundred negroes 
lyingQn the beach, without any protection against the sun, vdna,,or 
rain; they were guarded by some armed Anihs, and were waiting the 
arrival of a vessel to take them to Keunion. Their provisions were nearly 
exhausted ; and if by any accident the vessel, wdiose cargo they were 
intended to fonii, should be retarded in her arrival at Europa Island, it is 
easy to conceive what their fate would be. 

The voluntary nature of the residence of these negi’oes on board 
French ships may be terribly illustrated by the Ibllowing passage : — 

I subsequently learned that the circumstances attending the destruc- 
tion of the French on board one of these vessels wTre t^ly revolting. It 
appears that the vessel, a small French brig, was at anchor in one of the 
harbours at the north-west end of Madagascar ; she had completed her 
cargo, and was on the eve of departure. The captain had gone on shore 
to settle matters with the Arab procurer, aujj the mate and crew were pre- 
paring for weighing the anchor. In an instant, without any warning, a 
ciy was heard ami>iig the oppressed. The slaves had risen, and a fierce 
struggle t6ok place between the oppressor and the oppressed, in which the 
latter were victorious. With the exception ot one man, who saved him- 
self by jumping overboard, the French were cruelly murdered, the 
wreaking their vengeance even on the inanimate forms of the dead, which 
they subjected to the most revolting indignities long after Mfe was extinct. 
The captain’s son, a mere youth, the slaves put to the most excruciating 
torments, under which he perished. 

They cut the head off the dead body, and placed it on the figm^e-head 
of the vessel. They gutted the vcsseli set. h^r on fixe, and .then escaped 
to the shore. 

' b 
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homd consequences of this shive traffic to Central Afr»!^ 
may be jfoen from the following passage : — 

To supply the demand, keep prices low, and secure the enormous i>ro- 
iits whi^ the Govenior-Genoral of Mozambique, and his partners in this 
nefarious traffic, were enjoying, it became necessaiy^ to send into the inte- 
rior for slaves. At first, it was found that the chiefs in the intciior 
refused to comply with the demands of the Moors or Arabs, wj^o went 
there for the purchase of slaves, alleging as a reason that it was contrary 
to the wishes of the Portuguese govci-nment that there should be any 
more traffic in slaves; and the Moors, on their return to Mozambiq^ue, 
declared to the Governor-General that they could not, in conscquoice, 
supply the demand. 

To prove to the chiefs in the interior that the Moors went with the 
consent of the Portuguese authorities in search of slaves for tlic French 
Free Labor Emigration, some of the Portuguese soldiers, who hod been 
living with the wqpiciii of the country, and bad acquired the Makua lan- 
guage, were despatched with the Moors into the interior, and the uni- 
forms of the soldiers of the King of Portugal Avero found a sufficient 
guarantee to the chiefs in the interior that the slave-trade was authorised 
by the Portuguese government, and immediately they set to work to 
supply the traffic ih earnest ; by these means the prices of slaves weie 
kept low at Mozambique, the Portuguese officials made enormous gains, 
and the French Free Labor Emigmtion fiounshed. Meanwhile, all the 
lion'ors which had accompanied tJio slave-trade in the interior of Africa 
in former times were revived. Parents sold their children, and every 
available slave was disposed of to Bux)ply the demand ; but, this incmM- 
recourse was had to anns, tor the purpose of capturing inc^doual 
prisoners. Numbers perished in the deadliest warlarc. This tScte of 
things w'os brought about by the Moors and the Portuguese soldiers, who 
had accompanied them to [procure the slaves. I have, myself, conversed 
with some of the actors in these scenes, and the facts which I have stated 
cannot be denied. 

At last a reaction took place ; tbe natives found that they were destroy- 
ing each other to obtain a few prisonei-s for the supijly of the slave-trade 
wliich the Portuguese? were carrying on ; and, for a time, they ceased 
from warfare, and again there w^as a scarcity in the slave market at 
Mozambique. * 

The sort of feeling which this traffic engenders between the Portu- 
guese sottlcr.s and the Afj’icjiiis may be seen by this exti'act : — 

The new demand on the slave market in Mozambique, caused by the 
arrival of Spanish and Amcqpan slavers, induced the Governor-General 
of Mozimibi([ue to again dc’spatch the soldiers of his King to the interior, 
in order to assist the ]\loors in their operations. At first they wore 
again successful; hut, at last, the negroes, exasperated by the^loodshed 
wieb had again commenced among them, and attributing it to its correct 
cause, viz,, the presc'ucc of the Portuguese soldiers among them, rose and 
desL'oyed some of lliem, and the suiAivors escaped only with their lives, 
to bripg to thc^ city of Mozambique the intclligeuce that all the natives 
had risen Avith the Intention of driving the Portuguese into the sea. This 
Ayas lbund.no idle threat, for the detachment of solders stationed at the 
Palape of Messiinl, on the mainland of Cabaccira, situated at‘ about five 
fiiiles distance from my house, Avas attacked about a month after my 
arriA^al at Mozabribique. All the troops; with the exception of a sergeant 
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Qind dgbt invalids^ were removed from the city of Mozambique (which, 
being on an island, was considered secure), and encamped round the village 
of Messuril. For tliree weeks the Portuguese troops were in hourly expec- 
tation of an attack, and it was only in consequence of the great influence 
which one Portuguese had over the natives that they were prevented from 
annihilating the Portuguese ti ooi)s. It api)ears that this officer, wlio h^ 
resided at Mozambique for more than fifty years, had quarrelled with the 
GoVemor- General of Mozambique, in consequence of being deprived of 
w^hat he considered Ills just share of the head monev obtained by the Por- 
tuguese officials from the French Free Labor Emigration. And when 
matters at Messuidl ‘ had aiTived at a eiisis, he w^as induced by the inha- 
bitants of the city to arrange his differences wdth the Governor-General, 
ana save the Portuguese dominion in this part of the world. He did so, 
went among the natives, and, in three days’ time, by bribes and creating 
mutual jealousies among the native chiefs, he induced them to abandon 
their intentions, but with tlic stiimlation that no more attempts w'ould 
be made to obtain slaves from their country. 

The account given of Mozambique is wretclied. ^ftiougb situate on 
Hie East Coast of Africa, opposite Madagascar, and by the designs of 
the immortal Vasco do Gama, in the great days of Portugal, to be to 
the South Indian Ocean what Alexan^Via is to the Mediterranean, 
Mozambique is now a decayed and squalid place, with no trade, 
except that in human beings. It is this which absorbs all that 
r<^ins of Portuguese energy and iudustvy, and by creating hatred 
and Qlspicion in the minds of the Aft'icans, prevents every other 
kind of traffic. Mozambi(iue is already outstripped by the rising 
1 British Colony. of Natal : although the Portuguese offm* (of course in 
vain) all the opposition they can to the progress of our countrymen 
in that quarter. 

The following desci-iption of the physical geography of Natal is 
renft.rkable, and presents a vivid pietiii'c 1o the mind’s eye : it 
quickens the blood in one’s veins to think of what British enh'rprise 
may one day accomidisli there ! * . 

The variety in the soil and climate of this iiiterosliug and truly valu- 
able possession of GT*eut Britain is caused the count i*y rising rapidly 
Horn the Indian Ocean in a succession of four steps or terraces, each 
havin^j^ an average width of twenty miles, ^vitll its own peculiarity of soil 
andchn(||bc. 

Along the lower terrace, which is washed by the Indian Ocean, the heat 
is greatest ; and though scarcely even the height of llie hot season to he 
called “ tropical,” outside of which the colony lies, yet it is sufficient to 
allow of the growth of cotton, sugar, coffee, indigo, an wroot, pino-apples, 
bananas, and the cocoa-nut, and oirpalms (as soon as introduced), over an 
area of three thousand square miles. Iii addition to which, the coast line 
being waj^hed by the gulf stream, the moist warm temperature from whioh, 
aided by the salim^ breezes from the ocean, render a belt of this coast lino, 
voxtending from high water mark to five or ten miles inland, peculiarly 
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adapted ibr the of the searisland cotton, whose long flcecjr staple 

hi the produce oi similar physical advantages. This fact alone will show 
the vfiuue of the lower or sea-coast terrace of the Colony of Natal ; 
upwar^ of 1,(^ square miles of which are capahle of producing the 
most highly prized of the cottons of America, witnout the accompanying 
drawbadc of an unhealtliy climate hir the European constitution. 

In this lygion, where vegetation is luxuriant, there is much woodland 
and park-liko scenery, which g^ually disappears as one proceeds inland, 
while the temperature is diminished, and the air becomes clear and 
bracing. 

Tlie second terrace of the colony is almost bare of trees j but well 

ffl :cd for grazing purposes. It affords abundant crops of hay, oat, 
r, mealies, or Indian com and barley. • 

The third terrace contains plenty of forest timber of considerable size 
dnd of voiy superior quality, both for the wants of the colony and for 
ship-building purposes. 

The fourth tcrr^» is well adapted for gi*owing wheat and all European 
productions. jp 

Throughout the iSigtli and breadth of the colony it is well watered, there 
being a stream evcr\ four or fi^c miles of its extent. 'Xhese streams are 
never dried up, excepting some few of them in the winter sca^ion, when 
the temperature, ei en along the eoa'it, is d(‘lighthilly cool and pleasant. 
Duxiiig tliis season, Aihich lasts lor four or fi\e months, more inland there is 
hoar frost upon th(» ground, and sometimes snow upon the wooded high- 
lands ; while on the Quatlilamba Mountains it may be seen for a week or 
ten days together. 


Mr. McLeod on his way home Hlopped for some time at the Mq|^’- 
tius, and gives a saiisfaetory aeeomit of the progress of that Plaiid. 
The following figures show tlu» progress of the Colony through 
oooly immigration : — 


No, of Indians in the Colony. 

Year. Males. Females. 

1842 . 18,105 888 

1857 107,072 35,452 


From India, 

Sugar exported — ^Ibs, 
73,082,177 
229,321,468 


Further on Mr. McL(‘od says that “ the large amount of £79,500 is 
‘ annually expended on immigration, while every means are taken to 

* see tlio immigrant j)roperly protected.” Again, he testifies, “ with 
‘ regard to the treatment of the natives of India nothing could be more 
‘ liberal, nor could fivcMloin be more perfect than that 4vhich enjoy. 

* I have s(»on the Black in many communities, but I have n^er seen- 
Math enjoying a belter position in the social cii'cle than in the 

^ Mauritius.” 


imuh these extracts we shall close our notice of this book. ' The 
perusal of its pages enhances one’s ideas of the progress of om* 
Colonies, of the triumphs of British skill and enterprise, and of the 
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vride Olid glovioufl field whkh is opening for Ix^ in Sou^ Eastern 
A&icaj those regions where Livingstone pioneered the wny along 
which advancing civilisation is to march. , 


TAc Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy stated and dis^ 
cutsed, A Prize Essay. By the ^Rcv. Joseph Mulleniy 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society ^ , London. Smithy 
" Elder and Co. 1860. 

In No. LXVI., for December 1859, we noticed the work-pUblished 
by Dr. Ballantyno on “ Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philo- 
sophy.” In the announcement at the beginning of that work, we 
were told that it obtained the moiety of a prize offered for an Essay 
furnishing the best statement and refutation of the fundamental errors 
of the Vedanta, Nyaya and Sankhya philosophies, togetlier with 
a demonstration of certain fundamental principles of Christian Tlieism. 
The work which obtained the other moiety has since been published, 
and we now bring it before the notice of our readers. Its author, the 
J. Mullens, a missionary of the Loudon Missionary Society, 
is a^ady favorably known as the author of the works mentioned in 
the title page, viz.^ Missions in South India, and Results of 
Missionary Labor in Lidia. 

Hindu philosophy is confessedly a difficult subject to treat of. 
So vast a quantity of eiTor has to be waded through to get at a small 
modicum of truth, that our only wonder is that any man who does 
not feel solemnly bound in duty to study it, should ever attempt to 
do so. To a Weslern mind the difficulty is almost indefinitely 
increased. Accustomed to well-established philosophical systems, and 
to the indubitable facts of science, we are repelled by the follies and 
puerilities met with at almost every step, and think our trouble but 
ill repa^ by fiifding here and there some profound truth evolved. 
And if the almost incredible fact is remembered, that the Hindu is 
capable of regarding at the same time as true, two contradictories, 
the difficulty of understanding their systems, or of discussing them 
when somewhat understood, will seem almost insurmountable. -Mr. 
Mullens, In the conclusion of the prefaqe^ after stating the special 
pbject tluit in the Essay he had to keep in view, according to tfio 
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tei'ms propoBcd by the offerer of, the prizei, well expresses his sense qf* 
this difficulty. , 

The task assigned in this proposal is of a high character^ and veiy hard 
to execute. It is difficult for one brought up in England to get away 
from our own well-proved systems of philosophy and science, and stand' 
upon an entirely new platform, with a complete sot of systems, based 
upon new notions, in many respects consistent with each other, and hang-, 
ing together with great ^nacity. For a full understanding of these 
systems, one ought to get Jt the exact meaning of every term employed, 
and give to each not the breath of meaning which many bear in European 
science, but a force no greater than the original teacher attached to it. 
To do all this thoroughly, to meet these Hindu philosophers on their own 
ground, to think only as they thought, and see the world with their eyes, 
one must almost forget all the principles ^\o have been learning from 
cihildh^d, one must almost become un-English, un-Baconian, and un- 
Christian. In order to meet their en*ors one has to evolve from their 
systems principles on which they agree wnili us, and thence without em- 
ploying the authority of the Cliristian system, to bring forth a system of, 
truth. To have failed in accomi>lislung sd difficult a task can be thought 
nothing strange : though the attempt has been made. 

And yet, notwithstanding tho difficulty of tlie study, it must be - 
undertaken if tho people are to bo n^ached. The hold which tho 
systems Wive upon the mind of the masses seems to be in direct ratio 


with the ampunt of error they contain. And even though only ^ 
more educated pundits have anytliing like a competent Iglow- 
ledge of the various systems, yet the influence they exert is such that 
perhaps none, even the most uneducated, are free fi*om it. Through 
the long reach of ug(^s past, they have been working upon the people, 
and generation after gemn-atiou has bccxmie move and more -enslaved 
by them. Embracing witJiin their wide sweep almost every ques- 
tion that concerns man, all the minutiae of life are more or less 


affected by them. They include all those fundamental inquiries 
into the nature of the universe, the origin of matter, the nature 
and history of the soul, the origin of virtue, and the chief end 
of man, which have engaged the attention of the wisest from 
the dawn of civilisation to the present hour. They are, how- 
ever, all regarded from a particuJjir view, and are hll placed uppn 
a religious basis, j)hilosophy, cosmogony, and religion, the laws 
.of logical mothcMl, the structure of plants, and the number of 
the vital airs, all lind a place within these systems ; and all these 
varied' objects of inquiry arc represented as having a religious 
clwacter, connected with religious aims, and as leading tovjeli- 
rewards. Their study is a life-long work ; compai*atively fe^ 
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therefdre become at all thoroughly acqiiaintod with them ; aud ae* of 
late years other objects of leariiiug have been presented to the youthful 
Hindus, we^ cannot be surpi'ised if the old pursuits have in many 
quarters become neglected, and we are glad to be able to bear our 
own testimony to the correctness of the following extract : — 

In the present day there are influences at work which will probably 
diminish the study of the ancient systems very considerably. In the great 
cities and towns of India, and chiefly in Lower Bengal, there has sprung 
up an intense desire to learn English, both for the pleasure which it gives 
and for the valuable appointments to which a knowledge of that language 
leads. This desire is drawing away the minds of the young brahmins 
from that Sanskrit learning, 'which, in former days, was their groat patli 
to wealth and honor; and on which they spent half their years. 'Hie 
Kdystha^ or writer caste, a most intelligbnt race, forbidden to study 
Sanskrit, have eagcily embraced the new opportunity offered for their 
advancement, and arc competing with the hralimiiis for the fruits of real 
learning. The village Sanskiit schools are being dcsei-ted for English 
institutions: the brahmins, who taught in the former, can acquire better 
incomes by entering the latter. The demand for a sound vernacular edu- 
cation, now made by all true friends of the native population, will operate in 
the same direction.*^ Intelligent tcaelioi*s are re(juirod as pundits, and as 
the remimeration is good, it will pay far better to prepare for such labor 
than to cany on, for years together, those studies to which the class once 
gp,vc so much liecd. At the same time, the spread better knowledge, 
iuJS^more correct notioms, prevents the brulimins from being so much 
honc^^d, and receiving so many gifts af weddings and festivals as they 
once enjoyed, 'fhey musf therefore exchange their study for a life of toil. 
Under these varied inliuences, which will be tlic means of spreadinff sound 
education and t}ic practical results of true ))hilosophy over the country at 
large, the older systems will probably, eve long, disappear from theii* 
hif^i platform of authority, and be I'cgardcd only as ancient curiosities, 
which few wdll care to preserve. 

After a brief introduction wo come to the Essay itself. The Essay 
proper is divide into three parts, a fourth being added, containing an 
outline of scientific and r<digious Iriitli. In the first part, whicli con- 
tains a general view of Ihe systcjns of Hindu Philosophy, we have as 
an introdution an iiitew^sting sketch of the Vedie age. Then it was 
that Hindu PhLlosoj)hy began to geniiiiiate. It is (wident, therefore, 
that a knowledge of their mod(^s of life and of their habits of thinking 
must throw no little light on what in the systems would lx's otherwise 
dark. In the few pages that could only he given the sketch must 
necessarily be very compressed and imperfect, but even those feAV 
pages give a great deal of information that to many would be quite 
new* We should liave bemi glad had Mr. Mullens acknowledged the 
obligations under which he evidently' is to Professor Max Muller’s 
History of Smiskrit Litemture, The Professor V workj it is tru^. 
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heads ttie list of authorities given at the end ; but special ae^ow- 
lodgment of special obligation ought to have been made. The 
picture drawn is a very pleasing one. Going back hundreds of yearsi 
before Alexander entered the Punjaub, we see the Aiyans, the race 
from which the modern Hindus have sprung; first appearing to His- 
tory in the pages of the oldest Veda, as a sturdy race, active^ 
intelligent, and warlike, of simple habits, living to a large extent 
upon their flocks and herds ; yet dwelling in small towns and 
villages, and cultivating with cereals and fruits the fields and gardens 
which they have wrested from the earliest holders of the soil. Their 
religious ceremonies were of the simplest kind — ^as circumstances 
arose new prayers and praises were made, and as time went on, 
apparently about 1,000 years before Christ, the hymns in which their 
litany was embodied seem to have been collected from among the 
scattered settlements in which they were honored, and brought 
together in the form in which they now appear in the Rig Veda. 
Writing was entirely unknown ; they were transmitted from gen^a- 
tion to generation enjirely by memory, though special care was taken 
to transmit them with great correctness. There was no exc^sIfFo 
priesthood, as in later days, or at least only ihe genns of that exclu- 
siveness had been avowed, and were begiuning to appear. Kshatriyas 
could offer worship, receive fees ; and even one sprung from the 
Dasyu race was permitted to contribute hymns to the worship of the 
Vedic gods. But we must hurry on. Many, many years passed away, 
many changes had taken place, a great deal of their original simpli- 
city had been lost — the brahmins, w^ho had pressed with unceasing 
vigoiu' their claims to the exclusive priesthood, had fought with 
success the most desperate contests on behalf of their order, now 
stood triumphant, the spiritual lords of the Hindu race. 

Teaching with high and undisputed authority, they dealt out with 
careless hand a great deal of what the world calls rubhisa ; for true philo- 
sophy flourishes only when sifted by honest opposition. 

The time for sifting at length arrived. About six hundred years before 
the Christian era, a new class of speculations in philosophy, and new 
th€M>ries respecting the shortest mode of “ liberating the soul,” . began to 
find'f ^currency. Existing notions were freely examined : greater syst^, 
therei^re, became the order of the day. An artificial system of expressing 
the largest amount of knowledge in the fewest possible words was invented, 
and' jseems to have been received with enthusiasm. The brief apho=- 
rismaso formed were termed Sutras. They were construct^ on peculiar - 
principles, to a key was furnished; tney rather hinted at knowledgo 
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thaalltpressed it ; and from the first required the explanatory commentary 
whioPsnould declare all they were intended to convey. With a view to 
aid the priests in their severe toil of learning by heart all the formulae 
necessary for their official duties, the directions conveyed in the Brahmanas 
of the Yedas were reduced to a system termed Kalpa Sutras ; and so easy 
did the process become, that many were induced to neglect the Brahmanas, 
and study the Sutras alone. 

The objects of philosophy were treated in the some way. The thinking 
became more clear; the principles of inquiry more defined; reasons, 
arguments, and illustrations were brought forward in defence of the 
tenets advocated ; controversies become numerous and shai’p ; and, appa- 
rently, within a period of two or three hundred years, the great systems 
which have come down to us were sifted, arranged, and settled. The 
order in which they were started is not distinctly known ; and to ascertain 
it is not a matter of vital consequence. Most probably the system now 
termed the Sankiiya was the first that left the beaten track of the old 
Brahmanas ; and by its novel theories so contrary to the current brahmin 
notions, became the occasion of stimulating to new inquiries, and rendering 
the arguments respecting them more satisfactory and sound. While ex- 
ceedingty free in its speculations, and on many important points differing 
from ordinary Vedic doctrine, it partly saved its position by not directly 
questioning the authority of the Vedas, or of the brahmin i>riesthood. 
As a matter of doctrine and argument, the Vedanta system seems to have 
been formed in direct reply to it. The other systems were likewise 
propounded; and at one time the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vaiseshika were 
denounced as heretical. Brabminism, however, was very lenient where mere 
speculation was concerned. It was only a denial of its authority that 
r(^^d all its ire and called forth its most active opposition. This spirit 
wfflPMjMpicuously exhibited in the cose of Buddhism ; which, as it grew 
in sti^gth, directly attacked it in its most vital seats. 

* "When that system was first formed, the strength and the pretensions 
of brahmin exclusiveness had reached their culminating point. That 
class had driven the Kshatriyas and all others from the priesthood. They 
excluded all knowledge of sacred books from the lowest castes ; even those 
who sought to acquire that knowledge with a view to their elevation in 
another world had to spend years in painful toil, in weary studies and in 
self-mortifications of the most bitter kind. Practically, the lower castes 
were shut out &om all such aspirations ; and the spirit in which the 
priests desired to deal with them is well es^bited in those cruel Laws of 
Manu,” which were already pailly current among the Taittiriya clans, for 
whom they were compiled. BudfUiism was the natural, popular reaction 
from this grinding tyranny. Its founder, Sakya Singh, a K^hatriya 
prince, had studied deeply brahminical lore; and at length prepared a 
system of his own, which, to much of Kopila’s S^inkhya doctrine, added a 
simpler ^eory of relief from the ills of transmigration than the Vedic system 
taught. On the courses of transmigration, past as well as future, he dwxlt 
very fully : and laid it down, that all classes, without those years of wea^ 
study, could carry on the works of virtue, which should infallibly end in 
final annihila tion. Apparently pitting, with a large-hearted benevolence, 
the ignorance of the lower orders, he encouraged them to attend his 
teaching ; preached his discourses in plain language, with repetitions and 
explanations that made his doctrine more clear and more impressive ; and 
sought in every way to render his instructions, not the privilege of a lordly 
few, but the heritage and tho purifier of the most despised. Indirectly, 
therofore, he attacked the Ve^, the brahmin priesthood, and ancaent 
brahmin learning, in their very heart ; by showing that, if his system were 
a^tedi the whole of them might be neglected without hann. Contro- 

0 
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versies of course arose, the bnihmins tenaciously defended their But 

a numbers enrolled themselves as his disciples : 'the system niPread, 
ding brahmin as well as others within its pale : its followers became 
exceedingly numerous ; and when at length, under the great Asoka, it 
became a political power, it not only brought about the one great crisis in 
the history of brahminism, but at one time even threatened its extinction. 
After severe contests the tide of emposition was rolled back ; brahminism, 
once more triumphant, was considerably popularized, and the Puranic sys- 
tem was rapidly developed. Henceforth, in Hindustan, all knowledge, all 
philosophy, were conhned to the brahmin caste. But little was the author 
of Buddhism aware that he was founding an awful system of religion ; 
which, when completed, and carried into other lands by his successors, should 
subjugate the minds of half the human race for many, many centuries ; an 
awful system of fatal error, which, while denying the existence of the 
Supreme God, should lead its disciples to take as their model, and the sup- 
port of all their future hopes, an utterly annihilated man. 

Having thus noticed the germination of the different systems, 
the author gives three points of agreement and difference : — 

The Ntaya, giving special heed to the cause of onr sensations and 
the pursuits to which they lead, looks outward to the world, whose varied 
objects produce those sensations, and stir the thoughts of the soul within : 
and observing in the human organism five channels of information respect- 
ing external objects in the five senses, adopts, unquestioned, the theory of 
the five elements, and develops all its consequences. ApaH from its ex- 
cellent jjrinciplcs of investigation, it is a more natural system than|^Jie 
others : it embraces a wider range of to})ics ; classifies them mgpse cor- 
rectly ; enters more deeply into their constitution ; and arrives at sounder 
conclusions respecting them than either or both those systems have done. 
In its doctrine concerning God, the substratum of matter, and the opera- 
tions of the human soul, it comes much nearer to modern philosophy than 
they. The Sankhya, arrested by our emotions, which arc of tliree kinds, 
and which continually disturb the soul’s “ quiet,” searches for that which 
“ enslaves” the soul, naturally free, and passing by the active agency of a 
Supreme Lord, educes everything from the union of an eternal matter and 
eternal souls acting by themselves. The Vedanta, passing below the 
surface of both external appeai'uuccs and internal emotions, looks at the 
question of Being, asks miat is. What is real ; and, Icavi^ everything 
that is mediate and apparent, decides that there is but one Existence and 
one Substance in the universe, the Supreme Brahma. This explanation of 
their fundamental pidnciplcs will render it easy to understand the details, 
now to bo presented, in which each of the systems has been worked out. 
Having surveyed them separately, and instituted a comparison between 
them, we shall be better prepared to judge of their peculiar characteristics ; 
and to enter more deeply into their view of those all-important religious 
questions of which they principally treat. 

, Accordingly in chapters L, 11., ''and III., we have an account df the 
l^nkhya, the Nyaya, and the Yoddnta systems. In chapter TV. the 
throe systems are compared. In the second part of the Essay the 
chief religious errors of the systems are pointed out, and ia the 
^^d part these errors are discussed. 
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following extract, though rather long, will giy«Ahe soheiae 
x>f the dialogues in which the chief errors of the systems ate con- 
sidered. Every one will acknowledge that the picture at the ghaut 
is not badly drawn : — 

Several years ago there lived in ih© city of East, that is, Benares, an 
English gentleman, connected with the Indian Government. He was one 
of me few who take a real and hearty interest in the welfare of the 
people of Hindustan ; and during the time he resided in the countiy, ho 
aimed to promote tliat welfare. Sometimes he sought it in the administra- 
tion of justice, in the punishment of the criminal, and the protection of 
the weak against the strong ; at others by devising measures for enlight- 
ening the ignorant and promoting true learning and true morality among 
all classes. Amongst various studies, he had diligently applied himself to 
the languages of North India, and from time to time employed his leisure 
in reading the shastres of the Hindus, including their best authorities in 
science and philosophy. After serving the Government in various offices 
for many years, he went to live in K&si. He soon began to visit the vari- 
ous schools of learning with which that famous city abounds, and became 
acquainted with a large number of its celebrated pundits. Treating them 
with respect, and taking an interest in their pursuifs, they learned to re- 
gard him as a friend, aw readily conversed with him respecting the objects 
of their study. Numerous were the discussions which he held with tliem, 
and numerous the arguments which he advanced to convince them of the 
true character of their great systems, and to induce them to study also for 
tl^iiMlves the great book of the Christian religion, the Bible. This he- 
r^mweed as the tme light for man’s darkness ; and often did he utter on 
thei^ehalf the fervent prayer that the glorious God of heaven, who had 
Bent that Divine Book, would himself explain its meaning, change their 
corrupted nature, and teach them to love Him as their own Redeemer. 
Some of these discussions are now recorded in the following pages for the 
instruction of all who are interested in such pursuits: with the hope 
that they may obtain true light from Him, who is the source of all real 
wisdom. 

One morning the judge walked down to the bank of the river at an 
early hour. The sun had just risen and was gilding with glory the 
thousand minarets and temple towers which stod out so prominently 
above the city. Passing through the narrow streets, amidst a mingled 
crowd of traders, bathers, pilgrims, and bulls of Siva, he reached one of 
the great ghauts, built of stone, and forming a noble flight of steps from 
the top of the high bank down into the honored stream. Here a most 
striking picture was presented to his view. Along the river for nearly 
five miles, the ghauts were crowded by people of all ranks and all castes, 
wbo had come to offer gifts at the various shrines, or to perform their 
customary ablutions in n^t they consider the holiest spot on earth. In 
some parts were seen groups from the neighboring suburbs : in others the 
poorer people of the city: at others the more respectable classes of the 
coipmuuity, the merchants and traders. A few ghauts were appropriated 
'^Cxmlisively to Mahomedans, and others were occupied solely by the brah- 
jQGWS.who resided in their immediate neighborhood. Everywhere were 
to be seen crowds of fakeers, sunnydsis, bairdgis, and gosains, vociferating 
« the -jaames of their gods and asking money : with the Gunga-putivis,” 
pilgrims in the due performance of Hindu ceremomes. Some 
or the crowd were bathing ; others were being shaved on , little stages 
ndsed above the stream ; otWs were engaged in v&rions ceretnonies in the 
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shrines near the water’s edge; others were reciting their prarers, thcmgh 
looking at t^ same time on the scenes transacting around tnem ; so that 
the prayers bec^e mingled with conversation, jokes, laughter, and even 
abuse. Some were pouring out water to the Sun : others were observed 
.applying the water m due order to their various limbs, muttering a prayer 
or mant^ as each successively was touched. 

Standing on one side, he observed his friend Gurudas, a well known 
pundit, and having joined him, and presented the usual salutations, he 
proceeded to converse with him upon the singular scene before them. 

After a short conversation at the ghaut they agree*to ai^oum the 
discussion to the house of Gurudas, where, in the presence of many 
learned pundits, it is for many successive nights carried on. The 
importance of the subjects discussed, and their adaptedness to the 
native mind, will be seen by mentioning them. I. Principles of 
Enquiry. 11. Is there a God ? HI. Pantheism as to matter and 
spirit. IV. The eternity of matter. V. The eternity of souls. 
VI. The transmigration of souls. VII. Innate dispositions, fatal- 
ism. The power of the author as a writer and thinker is much 
better exhibited in this latter part, since it i#not so much a com- 
pilatioil as the former necessarily was. There are several passages 
wo had marked for extract, but the number already taken wai^ps us 
that we must draw to a close. Suffice it to say, that while we 
believe a Hindu will pronounce the arguments irresistible, they are 
generally well put, and can scarcely be read withoni advantage. 

We do not know whether we shall be expected to pronounce an 
opinion on the relative merits of the two books which divided the 
, prize offered. But, if so, after carefully reading them, we are con- 
strained to pronounce that, while Mr. Mullens’ is inferior to Dr. 
Ballantyne’s in scholai'ly pretension, in original research, and in inde- 
pendent thinking, wo yet feel it to be more adapted for popular use, 
as presenting a more copious view of the different philosophical 
systems of their errors, and of the answers to them, and more likely 
therefore to answer the purpose for which the Essays were written. 
We dierefore justify the adjudicators in dividing the^prize. The two 
books should bo read together, and we should heartily advise all 
missionaries and teachers of native^outh, who have not yet acquired 
a Knowledge of the Hindu systems, carefully to study them. They 
■'ll! find them to be a very valuable iutix)duction to what may be a 
^17 and tedious, but is at the same time a necessary labor. / 
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Tht Shubdamboodhee^ being a collection of Sanskrit and other 
words introduced into the Bengalee language. Compiled bg the 
Editor of the Poomochundrodoy^ with the aid of Baboo Mook- 
taram Bidgabagee^y and other learned Pundits. The Third 
Edition. 1860 . 

Op all tasks which fall to the lot of man, his perhaps is the most 
trying who endeavors to wiite a good Dictionary. His duty bears no 
resemblance to that of an author of works in Science, Literature, or 
Fiction, who already conceives a certain train of ideas, which, having 
thoroughly digested and classified, he proceeds to clothe in words, or 
embellish with figures, to secure the interest of his readers. The 
writer of a Dictionary never expects to produce what is interesting ; 
no readable book, but one fit only for casual reference ; and glad may 
he be, if in this he is successful. lie has t(\ do with words, not 
sentences ; with the terms in which certain ideas are expressed, not 
with the ideas themselves. With reference to the alphabet of the 
language in which he writes, he has a fewer or larger number of 
^It^s arranged before him ; and all the words occurring under each 
letter are to be collected from various sources, their general applica- 
tion must be defined, and their meaning given in words of similar 
import. He has, in short, to show the connection existing between 
the ideas of other men, and their mode of giving expression to them. 
It is at best a wearisome task, in which the mind labors, as it were, 
to confine itself within narrow bounds, with the constant fear of even 
a trifling digression. We of course here refer especially to those who 
are pioneers in the work. Wonderful must be their diligence, their 
perseverance, and their ability for mental toil. 

Only two objects, we think, can sustain the mind in the discharge 
^ of such a duty. One is an over-wefening desire of applause ; and the 
other, the sincene hope of being useful to their fellow-men. The former 
object, if gained, is but short-lived. The lexicographer wiU soon, 
soon, find much to detract from the praise accorded to him : for 
Diodonories, however good, are always defective. His successor in 
the same career is sure to win a larger measure of credit, though his 
task be much lighter ; having merely to correct errors, fill up pmis. 
sions, and make additions, which necessarily render his work more 
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perfect than that of his predecessor. If to be useful be his aim, it 
will doubtless be more effectuallj- secured. It will not grieve him to 
see others enter into his labors, and supply his deficiencies. Their 
succoBB but promotes his end. 

The book now under review, the Shuhdamboodhee or Ocean of 
Words, does not profess to aim high ; — ^but simply to supply a need 
which has been of late increasingly felt among the compiler’s coun- 
trymen. The literature of Bengal, for many years very circum- 
scribed, is now rapidly extending, and the Vernacular Literature 
Society has given it a strong impulse. Many who have studied the 
scientific and literary productions of the West, are seeking to be- 
come useful to their countrymen who have enjoyed fewer advantages, 
by clothing their newly acquired ideas in their own language, and 
thus opening up a source of mental improvement hitherto unknown. 
To give expression to these ideas, they have been obliged to draw 
largely from the Sanskrit, and introduce terms hitherto seldom heard 
and very rarely used. Several works of a superior character have 
lately issued ’from the native press, and the compiler of the Shu!r 
damhoodhee has endeavored to collect into his book as man 
possible of the uncommon words occun’ing in them. lie has there- 
fore drawn very largely from Dr. Wilson’s Sanshrit Dictionary, and 
Rajah Radhakanto Deb’s invaluable Shutbdo Kolpo Droomo, of the 
benefit of which but few are able to avail themselves, on account of 
their high price and scarcity. The Editor of the Poomochundrodoy 
therefore deserves the grateful acknowledgment of his countrymen 
for the material service he has done them. In a small octavo volume 
of closely printed matter he has given 38,000 words, with their 
synonymes, and disposes of it at a price so small as to bring it within 
the reach of all but the poorest of the people. The value set upon 
the work by the majority of the natives will bo best ascertained from 
the fact, tliat the first edition of 2,000 copies was disposed of in six 
a second edition is exhausted, and the book now before us 
the third edition. 

liar write in recommendation of such a work would therefore be 
superfluous ; and the advantages it offers to the native student are so 
numerous, as to induce us to notice its defects with much leniency. 
It ib ^lodly printed. The type appears to be much worn, so as in 
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some cases to he almost illegible. The carelessness which so sadly 
mars many of the efforts of native printers, is observable in every 
page. We would strongly advise the compiler, if another edition 
should be called for, to be more careful about its execution. 
fuluess costs nothing, and will be attended with great advantages. 
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Art. L — Up Among the Pandies ^ or a Years Service in India, 
• By Lieutenant Vivian Deking Majendie. Loudon ; Rout- 
ledge. 1859. 

We again take up our pen to recount briefly some of the 
incidents of the final taking of Lucknow, a task which at this 
time may seem to be superfluous, indeed it is now a thrice-told 
tale ; still as seen by different observers, there may even yet 
be something novel in the incidents we may narrate. 

In a large part of the book now before us, we have a very 
spirited description of the operations on the other side of the 
Goorntee, during the siege of Lucknow, and as our own experi- 
Ipnces took place on the Lucknow side of the river we hope 
\Cith Lieutenant Majendie’s aid, to present such a view of the 
siege, as may help to interest our readers even now, tired 
though they may be. We are however afraid that when they 
see the word Lucknow, they will not take the trouble of cut- 
ting the leaves in which this narrative is written, but with 
a faint hope that they may even yet find something new in our 
account which is principally a personal one, we begin our story 
assisted by our author whose descriptive powers are of no mean 
order. ' 

It will *be recollected by our readers, that after relieving 
Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell, leaving Sir James Outram at 
Alumbaugh advanced and retook Cawnpore, then in the hands 
of the Gwalior Contingent. He then advanced in the direction 
of Futtegurh trying to quell the mutiny, as he advanced. He then 
with a ,very large force composed principally of Europeans, 
commenced m the beginning of March to concentrate his forces 
upon Lucknow, and on the 2nd March 1858, he marched past 
the Alumbaugh on to the Dilkoosha, with a pjirt of his force 
consisting of ten troops of Artillery, some Cavalry and 6 Re- 
giments of Infantry, the 34th, 38th, 42nd, 53rd, 93rd, and 
Coke’s Rifles. 

W6 haiipened to be at the Alumbaugh, when he marched 
past and a most imposing sight it was, although a good deal 
June, 1860, 2 A 
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obscured by a heavy shower of rain ; in a few minutes we found 
that instead^ of halting as we expected near Jellalabad he 
marchec^on in the direction of the Dilkoosha, and in a few mi- 
ttUtes more we were surprised to hear the firing of musketry and « 
artillery and in the evening we ascertained that he had reached 
the Dilkoosha capturing two guns and having only a few 
wounded^ and thus auspiciously commenced the first part of the 
siege of Lucknow. 

The force which in a few days collected round Lucknow Was 
probably the largest force, as regards the European element, 
that had ever been se^ at one place in India, and truly formed 
a most imposing spectacle. The total number of troops we see, 
by a foot note of Lieutenant Majendic’s, was estimated at 26,520 
of all rank's, European and native in our service and 6,000 or 
8,000 Ghporkas, so that we had at the least a force of over 30,000 
fighting men. 

We see that Lieutenant Majendie adopts the prevalent opi- 
nion when he designates the Ghoorkas as useless, but it is a 
great mistake to suppose as some have done from what they 
have seen of them at Lucknow, that they are cowardly and use- 
less* as soldiers. Lieutenant Majendie has hit upon some of the 
truth, but not the whole truth regarding them when he saysy , 
** I fully believe however, that had these men been led by Enj-' 

* liah oflBcers, they would have done their work as well and plucki- 

* ly as did their countrymen at Delhi, and that to the misconduct 
^ of the native oflScers, which I have often heard spoken of in 

* no measured terms, together with their prevailing vrant of dis- 
^ cipline, may be mainly attributed the shortcomings of this auxi- 
^iiary force.” Page 192. 

That the cowardice of some of the native leaders and the want 
of discipline among their followers may have had something to 
do with the avowed ineflBciency of this force, is probable, but 
these are after all in our opinion not the main reasons, which 
could make a people who defied us so strenuously in the Nepal 
War and who lately in their war with Thibet, had the best of 
it, so useless as they seem to have been to us at the taking of 
Lucknow. One thing, the same class of men in our owij service, 
have shewn us unmistakeably, is, that they do not want pluck. 

To what then can their inefficiency have been owing? We 
believe principally to those causes, their intense bigotry as 
Hindoos, their hatred of us as Europeans, and the mistake of 
giving a few European officers command over them. As to their 
bigotry it is of the most intense kind, and I have little doubt 
but 4hat the killing of their co-religionists especially in the ser- 
vi©sj bf a state, which they, the nobility and soldiery hate, had a 
to do with their inefficiency. 
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The proper plan woula have been to give Jung Bahadoor the 
quieting of a djetrict, and to. have put it all in hie own hands^ 
and allowed him to quell the insurrection after his own/fashion. 
Without the control of European oflScers whose knov^edge of 
them and their language must have been defective, although 
the officers themSelves were all that could be desired for courage 
and ability with troops drilled and trained by Europeans. 

These soldiers from Nepal, were called Ghoorkas, but it is 
not generally known that the Ghoorkas by no iheans constitute 
the Nepalese Army, for the Ghoorka army is composed princi- 
pally of Mongolians, the Gurungs and Magars of the hills, 
while the Ghoorkas, the upper ten thousand of Nepal, are des- 
cended from the Rajpoots of the plains and although the ruling 
power, do not by any means constitute the whole, or perhaps 
even the half of the army of Nepal. Probably among our so* 
called Ghoorka regiments there is scarcely a Ghoorka, but they 
are we suspect principally composed of Gurungs and Magars. 

But to continue, as we did not arrive before Lucknow until 
the morning of the 11th March we quote from our authors spi*- 
rited description of the state of affairs before Lucknow oh the 
3rd March when he accompanied the main body of the army to 
^the Dilkoosha. 

Aliens en avant mes braves;’^ we leave Jellalabad some miles 
in our rear, and at last about ten A. M. we receive orders to 
halt and encamp. We do so, and then in spite of the fatigue 
consequent on our long night march, we stroll out to the front 
of the ridge where on our camp is situated, to look at the view. 

What do we see ? Immediately beneath us the florid and 
gilded Dilkoosha. ("Heart Delight,) a strangely fantastic look- 
ing domicile it is too — built apparently — of nothing but domes, 
and arches and points and peaks, and cupolas in endless and 
bewildering variety, and- reminding one of those crowded col- 
lections of chimney pots, which one sees exposed for sale in 
London. Behind it are groups of Highlanders, musket in hand ; 
and close by it is a battery of heavy guns which is carrying on 
a duel with the Martiniere,” that immense and very extraordi- 
nary establighment by the river’s bank among the trees. Mar- 
tine, the liberal founder of this place, must have had some odd 
notions of his own on 'the subject of architejjture, or possibly he 
may have been possessed of the noble idea of cutting out the 
Dilkoosha; in which case I must admit that he has succeeded, 
for even that very peculiar building must yield the palm in 
point of outlandishness to the Martiniere. A faint pop pop- 
ping of rifles is going on between the advanced pickets; vari- 
ed by the heavy boom of a mortar oi* 18-[>ouader. Every now 
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and then a little puff of while suioke issues from the Martiniere^ 
and while we are watching the fury cloud expand^ curling up^ 
and fading away in the blue sky over head, we hear a rushing 
sound Hke the concentrated essence of express tyains passing at 
full speed ; we duck — yes ! I confess it — we duck involunta- 
rily as ja something lodges with a dull heavy^thud in the bank 
behind* us, and warns us that we have advanced a little too far 
in our eagerness to see the view. To our right lies the r^ver 
Goomtee, winding about serpent like, in a great open green 
plain, fringed with dark trees. This evening our engineers 
will commence constructing a bridge of boats across it. 

Beyond the Martiniere which lies directly to our front, we can 
see the golden minarets and gay domes of Lucknow, with a few 
snow white buildings, and some red roofs gleaming and glitter- 
ing among the bright green trees, which, by their pleasant fresh 
colour, set off picturesquely the much painted temples and 
bright looking houst^, and give a sort of relief to the otherwise 
almost too glowing scene. We cannot see much of the fair city, 
but we can see enougli to excite in a hisch degree our admira- 
tion* and interest and our longing to be itiside it ‘f page 148 to 
150.” ’ L 

• We need scarcely relate how after being pretty well shells/ 
cd the Martiniere fell into our hands on the 9th March, Ate 
brave Highlanders rushing after the retreating foe, and occupy- 
ing it with little loss. 

A good story is told of the Highlanders while before the 
Martiniere ; some of them observed that the sepoys generally 
went away in the heat of the day about 12 o’clock. This set 
our Highlanders a ruminating as to why they did so, and the 
following dialogue is said to have taken place. 

‘‘ I say Tam what does the ^/^-poys do,gaun awa every day at 
twal o’clock. Hoot man jock din ye no ken they gang awa to 
get their grog !!” They doubtless went away to take their siesta 
in the true oriental fashion during the heat of the day. 

The departure of our author on the 4th March, to the other 
side of the river with the force under Sir James Outram pre- 
vented him being an eye-witness of what occurred on the Lucknow 
side of the river, for some time, and as we did not join the 
camp till the moigiing ^of the 11th March, we cannot give a 
description from personal observation previous to that time, 
but Before giving our personal experiences, we will give a short 
resume of the different events in the progress of the siege. 

On the 2nd March the Commander-in- Chief, as we already 
viSkted, advanced with a portion of his force to the Dilkoosha, the 
oth^T portion of his force arriving next day. On the 4th March, 
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General Franks arrived with his force, and on the 6tli instant 
c Jut ram effected the passage of the Goomtee, on the 9 th the 
Martiniere was stormed, and General Outram advanced «and 
enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments ; which Were then 
evacuated by the enemy and occupied by us next day. On 
the 11th the whole force made a forward movement. General 
Outranks force advancing by the Badshahbagh and then to 
the Iron Bridge, where the second line of ramparts were taken 
in reverse ; the right of the main column occupying the Secondra- 
bagh, the Kudduin liusool and Shah Nujeef, the left storming 
the Begum Kotee, the first approach as it were to the Kaiser- 
bagh, the stronghold where it was supposed the final struggle 
would take place. On this date Jung Bahadoor and his force 
arrived. On the 12 th and 13th the advance was continued 
through the buildings covering the Kaiserbagh up to the Imam 
Barah, which was to be stormed on the next day. This place 
was stormed on the 14th and led to the taking of the Kaiser* 
bagh principally by Braayer’s Seikhs, orf the same day. Our 
onward progress after this event was rapid enough, place after 
place was won, and on the 18th all but the suburbs of the 
jVioosabagh was ours. On the 19th the enemy were driven out 
||f Lucknow and the place wai3 ours, and so ended the siege of 
l4fcknow, after only 17 days’ fighting, but unfortunately we 
found that Lucknow was not Oude, and the escape of a large 
number of rebels from Lucknow formed the nucleus of a force 
which again reorganised cost us no little trouble effectually to 
disperse. 

When we arrived in the camp on the 11th March we found 
the whole plain around Lucknow covered with a perfect 
city of tents, while close beside the Martiniere which look- 
ed a little battered, was a long street of hill tents with labels, 
signifying their inmates, attached to them ; that was the head 
quarter’s camp of the Corninander-in- Chief ; in front of these 
again was the spacious tent of the Commander-in-Chief himself. 

All that day we hap[)eued to be encamped near the Commander* 
in-Chief’s camp, the ciry, the doomed city, could be seen in the dis- 
tance and immediately before us the canal with those enormous 
fortifications of mud, and prodigious bastions so enormous,* so per- 
fect, that they seemed impregnable ; they were however quite de- 
serted for the cravens with all their art in forming their batteries, 
had not the courage to defend them. All day the dull boom 
of our 68 - pounders and other large ordnance prevailed, and we ob- 
served numerous fires in the city. As the day advanced the din in- 
creased, and in the afternoon a deafening roar of musketry arose; 
to us it was a time of great anxiety as we thought of the brave 
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hearts who were struggling against the hordes of Asiatics ; and 
our anxiety was mingled with a desire to be on the spot, al- 
though we well know that a death struggle was going on and 
'although in our calm moments, as much inclined to peace and 
safety as any member of the peace society, yet in such a mo- 
ment the desire to be in a melee rather than a spectator of it 
is strong within us, with something of the fascination of the 
candle to the mouth or the serpent’s eyes upon its victim. We 
afterwards learned that the firing was really what we took it 
to be, and that the Higlilanders had taken the Begum Kotee, 
with heavy loss and hard fighting, including the loss of Major 
Hodson, who had distinguished himself so much at Delhi. 

In the evening, the Head Quarter’s Camp, was enlivened by 
the state visit of Jung Bahadoor, who had arrived on that day, 
and the Highland pipers had the lionour of playing before his 
Knightship, we doubt not much to his gratification, for we 
know that Jung Bahadoor has a high idea of the Highlanders 
derived from his home experiences. 

But our sight seeing, and war in the distance observing was 
speedily to come to an end, for on the afternoon of the 12th 
we were ordered off' at a moment’s notice, (/. e., the force to 
which we were attached) to hold the Begum Kotee, relieving 
the Highlanders and a Seikh regiment. The force we entefcd 
with was composed of the 10th, 38th, 90th* and Brasyer’s Seikhs. 
On we marched and our actual experiences of the siege of 
Lucknow shortly afterwards commenced, we at last reached 
the entrance to the Begum Kotee, passing the enormous for- 
tifications taken by our brave troops the day before, on we 
went through faded gardens and deserted looking buihlings, 
until we reached the principal square and buildings of the 
Begum Kotee, into which the shot were coming occasion- 
ally, pattering so much so that as wo entered two unfortu- 
nate cldoly bearers w’ere wounded. Darkness came quickly 
upon us, and we amused ourselves, with watching the magni- 
ficent play of our numbers of shell upon the Kaiserbagh, 
which in the clear moonlight looked like myriads of comets 
flashing along. The next day saw the force extending its 
positiofi, towards the Imam Barah which was to be stormed on 
the 14th. In doing this there were several casualties a poor 
dooly bearer among the rest, who was killed dead, shot through 
the" head, the forward movement was however perfectly suc- 
cess^ii^, and permitted of our 68-pounders being brought up 
ina^lil^d by the brave Naval Brigade, to make a breach in the 

. 


* Thie rcfnmcnt wc rutlici think wiis in before. 
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Imam Barah, upon which we were now very close, in fact a 
narrow roadway only intervened between us and the Imam 
Barah, and in this roadway the enemy were very numerous, 
but were at last pretty well driven from it. All that night 
the 68-pounders were booming and roaring against the 
Imam Barah from a gate, nearly opposite ; wc scarcely Blept 
all that night as we were in a rickety house close to the 
gate and every time the gun fired we thought the old tene- 
ment would have tumbled about ' our ears. But the morn-' 
ing came and with it the stern fact that the Imam Barah 
was to be stormed, and in the early morning, the storming 
parties of the different regiments with their reserves assembled. 
The storming parties were formed by part of H. M.’8 10th and 
90th L. I., and Brasyer’s Scikhs there was a pretty heavy 
musketry fire falling into the place where the reserves were 
placed, the storming parties with their various implements 
advanced, while we of the reserved party remained in waiting, 
after an anxious but not very long interval ja loud hurrah 
burst from our party, and on looking up we observed that 
the breach had been effectually stormed ; for we observed 
first a Seikh and then Brasyer himself and another Seikh make 
r^eir appearance, on that part of the Imam Barah which had 
beGP played upon by our 68-i)ognder8. By and bye we ourselves 
had to proceed forward passing along until we reached some 
of the numerous arch ways of the Imam Barah in one of which 
we found General Franks and his Staff; and Captain Dacosta 
of Brasyer’s Seikhs lying in a doolie mortally wounded 
through the chest. Circumstances demanded my proceed- 
ing quickly onwards, and the varied scenes as I quickly passed 
pn will not be soon effaced from my memory, on, on, we went 
passing through enormous redoubts, and a large square with 
enormous fortifications and guns and mortars lying about on 
the ground, and every thing as we passed bore abundant 
signs of flight and coidusion. At last we reached a long straight 
narrow street, the China Bazar ; on either side of the street 
was a series of narrow arches, leading into ruinous shops 
battered by our shell and shot; advancing we came upon somo 
poor fellows "bf II. M.’a 10th, who had just been injured by an 
explosion of gunpowder, and one poor fellow we saw in great 
agony fearfully timid and naked. On we still went and cam^ 
upon some of the 90th headed by Lieutenant Colonel Varnell 
and here through the arches the dense masses of the enemy 
were singing : trying to escape and jostling each other whije 
we id’ the streets were a mere haiidlul of men, and had they 
just stopped could have soon annihilated us. 
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As W€ watched them we felt in a state of intense excitement 
as revolver in hand and reserving our fire, we watched the 
, retreating masses of legs, well knowing that it only wanted 
. the courage^ of one individual, to level his musket to make 
our tenure of life a short one, but our watch was a sharp one, 
80 that if possible we might have the first shot, but we luckily 
passed on unscathed reaching the spot at which Brasyer’s 
Seikhs were rapidly advancing to the archway near which the 
breach was made through which our troops entered the Kaiser- 
bagh; Circumstances demanded that we should go back to he Imam 
Barah again and on our return we found that the breach had been 
made aiM that we were in fact, becoming the possessors of the 
Kaiserbagh. We entered through the breach finding every thing 
in the confusion which marked the hurried flight of the rebels, 
a portion of the Kaiserbagh as you passed along from the breach 
was on fire, and a straggling fire of musketry could be heard 
here and there. We at last entered one of the side buildings, and 
passed on through rooms upon rooms, ami through the ceilings 
and floors of many of them we observed large holes caused by 
the precise firing of our mortars, on through a confined mass 
of etceteras, heaps of books, &c., on one heap of books lay an 
officer severely wounded gasping for breath and lying in a pod ^ 
of blood.* In another place you would see some soldiers 
ing their bayonets through fire paintings or smashing costly 
chandeliers, till at last we found ourselves in the principal 
palace of the Kaiserbagh. 

This place was at last won, for over the principal palace, the 
British Ensign proudly floated and so unexpected was the news 
to every one and even to the Cornmander-in-Chief, for he is 

report-ed to have said on hearing it “ K and B are both 

mad,’* alluding to two of the- principal officers engaged ‘on that 
day. But the rebels although nearly out of the palace, could 
not be said to be entirely so for knots of them, desperate and 
determined, lurked in some of the least approachable parts of 
the buildings. In one place we particularly recollect the fire 
was very heavy — before a large trough gate, through which 
we had to pass on our way to the breach again, but the place 
was practically ours, and the reserves that kept pouring in, suf- 
^ced to withstand any attack that might be made, should the 
rebels take heart again. 

We think that there can be little doubt that the merit of tak- 
ing the Kaiserbagh is principally due to Lieut. Col. Brasyer and 
his brave Seikhs. We repeat principally because some of H. M.’a 


* This oflicer afterwards recovered. 
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10th and 90th Regiments may justly lay claim to share in, the 
glory of this feat of arms which perhaps, as a whole, was as bril- 
liant as any in the campaign, for to those who saw the extra- 
ordinary and massive fortifications which had been taken, and 
tlieir enormous extent, together with the quantity of available 
ordnance and ammunition,, by a mere handful of men, the fact 
appeared a most wonderful one, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the capture of the Kaiserbagli itself to which these 
were merely the ap])roachea, and which of itself might have de- 
fied us for a very long time. 

The sepoys themselves were more astonished than any others, 
and industriously . circulated a story ascribing the capture of 
the Kaiserbagh to witchcraft. They said that one or two Eu- 
ropeans got into the Kaiserbagh,. bringing with them a box 
which they quickly opened and out of it sprung such hordes of 
Europeans that the Kaiserbagh was quickly filled by them. 
What could they do against such sorcery but fly ? This story, 
we have little doubt, was greedily swallowed by the superstitious 
natives, whose credulity is only equalled by their lying ha- 
bits. 

It appears that no less than forty pieces of ordnance, were 
#jppiure(l, 32 guns and 8 mortars ; some of the latter were of 
en'#mou3 size, and one which we saw in the Kaiserbagh was 
particularly so, perhaps this latter was the one with which the 
rebels sent the large blocks of wood into the Residency chris- 
tened by the soldiers “ the bow barrel” and which we fancy we 
have heard whizzing through the air like a bird, too whit, too 
whooing at an awful rate. Let us try and trace the dift'erent 
stages of the taking of the Kaiserbagh as described by one of those 
who was present at the different steps, more closely than we 
were. After the storming of the Imambarah, Brasyer’s Seikhs 
seized two guns and turned them upon the retreating enemy, 
the Seikhs then proceeded onward to a circular battery in the 
rear of the Imambarah, the guns of which were playing upon 
the men of H. M.’s lOth and the Seikhs, who were upon the top 
of that building, this battery was again stormed, and the guns 
in this battery were again turned upon the retreating enemy ; 
these were followed up to a second battery ; and here again the 
guns were turned upon the retreating enemy ; here Sir Henrj^ 
Havelock came to assist and a small portion of the Seikhs were 
left in this battery, Sir Henry personally directing the w'ork- 
ing of the guns. Support now approached and an onward move 
was again made ; on the force went to near the Kaiserbagh and 
Torad Buksh, when a halt was made to allow of other assist- 
ance coming up. Brigadier Russell with other officers and men 

J ONE, I860. 2 B* 
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then caiuc up^ a hole was opened through the wall of the 
Kaiserbagh^ and the Seikhs^ led by Lieutenant Colonel Brasyer ; 
and some few others entered, driving the enemy from their 
guns in the courtyard of the larger mosque following them closely 
up till the small force found themselves in the principal squares 
of the Kaiserbagh, here they were opposed by a large body 
of the enemy, and it was afterwards ascertained that when 
a force of probably under 200 including 150 Seikhs, entered the 
breach in the Kaiserbagh from 20 to 25,000 men were in 
it. The position was a ticklish one, and a dangerous one also^i 
the enemy however retreated from every place on being charg- 
ed with the bayonet and fired at, and the small brave force 
thus proceeding at last reached the principal palace. 

At this stage, the enemy commenceji to collect in the rear, 
so the force partially retired, while from the windows of the 
palace the enemy annoyed them considerably ; they then ar- 
rived and took refuge opposite the bronze gate on the north west 
side of the palace. ' It was at this time that the balance was 
quivering between victory or the massacre of the whole of the 
small force, and here that the greatest loss was sustained. 

On the outside of the gateway was situated a gun protected 
by a loopholed wall. This was immediately used against thciij*.. 
beyond this gateway was a second one from behind wliio^) a 
severe musketry fire was poured, and to make matters worse the 
enemy were keeping up a considerable fire on their front from 
the opposite side of the palace. In this perilous predicament, 
Lieut. Col. Brasyer and Lieut. Cary, 37th N. I., broke open a 
small window in front of the gun, and both jumping down were 
soon followed by several of the Seikhs ; the gun was immediately 
captured, and tlie enemy driven back to the second gateway. 
After the gun was captured the enemy were kept in check till 
reinforcements arrived, the enemy were then driven from place 
to place till at last the British standard was placed on the prin- 
cipal building in the palace. A considerable number of the ene- 
my took refuge and hid themselves in the further end of the 
side of the palace and were not dislodged till next day. We 
believe the above to be a correct account and when given thus 
in detail it is a most wonderful episode in the history of the 
^nal taking of Lucknow, and one which reflects no little lustre 
arms. It was on this day, that a curious looking haggard 
about 14 or 15 was found, clad in native clothes, who told us 
^tKat he belonged to H. M.’^ 32nd Regiment, and had been 
ke})t a prisoner there. 

But the longest day will have an end, and the darkness of 
l^e night came upon us after the struggles of the day. We 
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lay flown so exhausted with our continuous exertions that we 
could not sleep or even sip a glass of brandy and water, which 
we had the luck to have beside •us ; we were comfortable too 
as things went, indeed we have not always had such luck, for 
we lay down in a very good doolie. 

With the morning came a horde of all kinds eager upon loot, 
and amongst them a great many of our little friends the Goor- 
khas, who whatever difference there may be as to their bravery, 
allowed of no doubt with regard tb their looting propensities. 
A perfect crowd was passing and repassing, but during the 
day a Guard of H. M.’s 10th was placed at the breach ; that 
prevented the visible loot from being carried out, so the adepts 
at concealing their loot escaped, while the raw hands had to 
stand and deliver, and help to increase the pyramid of etceteras 
collected at the breach. 

The list of plunder was curiously exemplified in the various 
passers by, and as we lay near the breach looking on, we saw 
many a queer sight ; one ludicrous, one ive well remember, in 
which an individual had two ponies loaded with loot and a 
great big old fashioned clock among the rest, dangling over the 
back of one of the unfortunate tats. 

We doubt not that the Seikhs who so ably fought and we 
say w'on the Kaiserbagh, had a good deal of loot like their 
n^hbours, especially if we are to believe Mr. Russell, the Tfrnes^ 
correspondent, with his portrait of Seikhs sitting burning cloth 
fo extract the silver or gold from the ashes ; but of one thing 
we are sure that on the 14th March, the Seikhs had too much 
in the way of fighting to do, to permit of them throwing away 
their lives in attempts at looting, and we only saw one or two 
who had lagged behind to loot, but there were very few, the 
whole nearly rallied round thejir commanding officer, and dis* 
tinguished themselves as the Seikhs have always done, by car- 
ing for the safety of their European officers, for a Seikh we 
believe if he can save his officer, will risk his life in his de- 
fence. 

On the next day the 15th March, We found that a few des- 
perate rebels were in a building of the palace, and one of them 
nearly took t)ff a Seikh’s hand, they were at last got out to the 
number of fifteen and summarily disposed of. 

During the occurrences of the 14th, the force on the otlillr 
side of the Goomtee, had not been idle, we quote again from 
Lieutenant Majendie. " On the afternoon of the 14th, we re- 
ceived information that Sir Colin Campbell had taken the Kai- 
serbagh, and that in consequence we were to cross the Iron 
Bridge, and so complete the discomfiture of the enemy. All 
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was got ready for a move, the horses hooked to the guns^ and 
in obedience to orders, the infantry opened a heavy fire upon the 
right bank of the river, the enemy responding briskly, and mak- 
. ing great gaps and fissures, and rugged breaches in the houses 
we occupied, by a quick but happily not very sanguinary can- 
nonade of round shot, shell, and case, till the whole scene be- 
came smoky gunpowdery and exciting. Lieutenant Wynne, 
Boyal Engineers with a few men now dashed forward, and re- 
moved the breastwork whfch we had erected across the bridge, 
a duty which they performed splendidly, and although under an 
exceedingly hot fire, without losing a man. 

All was ready for the advance, when General Outram and 
staff arrived, and ascending to the top of one of the houses pro- 
ceeded to take a bird’fi-eye-view of the state of affairs, and hold 
a council of war; the result being that Sir James came to the 
determination not to cross the bridge that day, but to wait till the 
following morning. He then came down and said, “ Tm afraid 
gentlemen, you’ll bet disappointed when 1 tell you that I am not 
going to attack to-day” — explaining to us, at the same time, that 
Sir Colin Campbell had ordered him not to cross the bridge to- 
day, if he saw the chance of losing a single man ; a contingency 
which we could hardly expect to avoid, as the enemy had a nine* 
pounder gun sweeping the bridge, a discharge or two of gr^^ae 
from which must have made some havoc among our advancing 
troops. 

I shall always think that it was a pity not to have, crossed on 
this occasion, when we might, with a very small loss on our 
part have struck a heavy and decisive blow, and effected im- 
mense destruction among the enemy : coming upon them as we 
should have done, while they were in a state of confusion and 
depression, from the loss of their grand stronghold the Kaiser- 
bagh. 

Lieutenant Majendie then goes on to describe the gallant 
taking of the Engine House situated between the Eaiserbagh 
and the river by H. M.’s 20th Regiment, two companies ol which 
under the command of Major Katcliffe found a roomful of se- 
poys, and three hundred were killed, whUe fifty or sixty more 
fell outside the buildings in endeavouring to escape, having 
fallen into the clujches of the remainder of the 20th Regiment 
and the two companies of the 38th Regiment, who were station- 
ed ^ound the house. This large slaughter of the*enemy was 
effected incredible as it may appear, wiu a loss of eight or nine 
killed and fifteen or sixteen wounded ! 

On the morning of the 16th it fell to our lot again to be en- 
gaged in another melee ; and we marched off in the direction of 
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the ChuttuT Munzil and Torad Buksh; passing sWeral enor- 
mous fortifications, nearly opposite the Tara Kotee, one of the 
bastions had one of the most stupendous ditches possible and 
really as a work of art it was very superior, but what of that, 
when it was not defended to the death. We arrived at the 
Chuttur Munzil without firing a shot, and to us who had 
been at its defence in troublous times the sight brought back 
quite a flood of recollections, we however remained here only 
half an hour or so and then hurried on; we at last reached the 
Bailey Guard without a shot being fired, and found that, al- 
though the buildings were not levelled with the ground as we 
had heard of at the Alumbagh, yet they were completely gut- 
ted and the bare mined walls standing ; a rather sharp fire sa- 
luted us as we hastily passed through, and 1 could not help think- 
ing of the many stirring scenes exacted in that small cluster of 
ruined houses and the many melancholy scenes 1 had myself 
witnessed in that now desolate spot. We were now however 
having our revenge after a fashion, and entered our old prison 
house with a very different air to what we had left it in, when 
at the dead of night from the Bailey Guard and its various out- 
posts round about on the 22nd November, we evacuated the po- 
sition which had been held against such fearful odds and for 
^^piany months. 

T)n we went, passing the Iron Bridge, some of the force going 
over it while others went along the Iron Bridge, here the fire 
was very b^avy, especially from musketry, and occasionally en- 
livened by shell, which however generally burst in the air ; a 
9-pounder gun had been captured by we think the 23rd or 20th,. 
and the Seikh Commandant,Brasyer, turned it upon the retreating 
enemy, his men serving it quickly with grape, and the others 
waiting in serais till the way was cleared a little. W e were 
close enough to the gun, for circumstances required our sudden- 
ly jumping before it in the intervals of firing — and going into a 
trench a little to one side of it ; a house behind us was getting 
on fire and the place was getting too hot for us, all being Euro- 
peans ; we succeeded in creeping before the gun, and getting it 
to stop, and so we escaped. A forward movement took place again, 
which anableff us with little loss to capture the Muchee Bawti 
and extend our position to a little beyond the Konmee Dar- 
waza, a most beautiful gate near the great Imambarah. 

All the houses and shops were deserted, and every thing bore 
the marks of a hasty flight of the rebels, as well as of the towns- ' 
people who had deserted their homes. As usual some were try- 
ing ta loot by diving into out of the way places, and we wdl 
recollect seeing one-half drunken soldier coming swaggering 
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along with *sl poor terrified native girl of about twelve year^ 
old, we managed to rescue her from him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of giving her up to her relatives, after the final taking of 
Lucknow. . Let me add to the honor of our soldiery, that this 
was the oni j case of this kind we had witnessed during our long 
experience of the mutiny, an experience which extends from 
the time when the Europeans were huddled together in the fort 
of Allahabad, and the town, a blackened ruin wats in tlie hands 
of the rebels ; cases doubtless have occurred, but we incline to 
think they must be ve‘ry rare. 

On the next day a forward move was made under Sir James 
Outram, but our duty required our remaining at the Roomee 
Darwaza. In a short time after the force had moved on, we 
heard a loud explosion as of a mine, and shortly afterwards 
doolie after doolie passed by with Europeans and ISeikhs, near- 
ly burned to death. 

This sad affair which cost us two promising officers of En- 
gineers, about 40 Europeans killed and burned, and about 30 
iSeikhs killed and burned, was caused by an explosion of gun- 
powder, several carts of which belonging to the enemy were 
found near a well at Ali Nucky Khan’s house (the former Prime 
Minister of Oude ;) this was ordered to be thrown down a well ; 
but some round shot happened to be along with the gunpowdm^P- 
and it is supposed that in throwing the powder down the well, 
the shot had by friction against the sides of the well caused the 
explosion, a sad affair truly which distressed every one and es- 
pecially the chivalrous Outram, whose care for his men is pro- 
verbial, and who, we believe, more than any man living, possess- 
es the regard of the soldiers who have served under him. 

There was alarge.Musjid taken to-day near Ali Nucky Khan’s 
house, and it was reported that in it was found a table laid out 
in European style with wines, cut tobacco and clay pipes. Can 
there have been any Europeans or Eurasians with the rebels ? 
We fear there were. 

On the 21st the last blow was struck which gave to us the 
supremacy in Lucknow. Two "guns were captured and the 
enemy might at this time, he said to be practically out of Luck- 
now. It was reported that one of their leaders waa|^hot on 
fchat day, the 79th Highlanders having forced open the door of 
% house in which some rebels were, the rebels themselves hav- 
ing ehot their leader, and this formed about the last episode in 
ftie siege of Lucknow, in which our troops had form the first 
oobly sustained the character, they have won in many a hard 
Bght. The soldiers on both sides of the Goomtee are all equally 
leserving of praise as their work was in both dfases efficiently 
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and bravely performed. We quite agree with Lieutenant 
Majeudio when he says. The Trans-Goomtee iiioveAient was 

* in every way an important and successful one, as I have before 
^ stated, it enabled us to take the etiemy’s defences.in reverse, 

^ and enfilade ; it distracted and divided their attention, and gave 

* us an opportunity of effectually shelling their strongholds before 
^ assaulting them ; it exposed them to a severe cross fire — their 
‘ left flank was constantly threatened by it — and by keeping 
‘ them constantly under the apprehension of having that flank 
‘ turned, and their retreat cut off*, it had much to do with their 
‘ relinquishing so easily position after position, until the whole 
^ were in our hands. To these primary causes. must be added the 

* careful way in which each separate operation had been planned, 

* and the determination and skill with which they were carried 
‘ out, like a beautiful piece of carpet work, each square of which, 

^ complete and defined in itself, will hear a minute and close 
^examination, and exhibits the same attention to details, which 

* characterizes the whole.” 

And thus ended the siege of Lucknow, triumphant as a whole 
in its results, and only imperfect in one respect as regards the 
escape of the retreating enemy, inasmuch as it left to us the 
i^nelaucholy fact that Lucknow was not Oude, for the enemy 
sdll possessing some organizalbion, gave us no little trouble and 
forced upon us a hot weather campaign, which in its turn 
involved a great loss of human life, not so much from the sword 
of the enemy as from those unrelenting enemies of the Euro- 
pean, the heat and the sun. 

After the siege the city began to fill apace, and in a short 
time it turned with a busy population, order began to be esta- 
blished — and large number of houses, were knocked down to 
make room for those enormous fortifications which promised to 
defy the attacks of any future bodies of mutineers. Immedi- 
ately after the siege also, various columns were ordered oflF, one * 
going on towards llareilly ; another going off towards tho 
Azimghur district ; a third the Oude field force being organiz- 
ed. while another force was organized, termed the garrison of 
Lucknow. We happened' to be in the latter force, and were 
lucky enougli to be in Lucknow unmolested for several months. 

We need not relate how the force advancing towards Bareilly 
met with a terrible reverse at the fort of Itoohya, or of the efforts 
of our troops in the Azimghur and Shahabad districts — but 
hurry on to say in conclusion a little about Sir Hope Grant’s 
force with which we were latterly connected. This force iu 
the first placttjpoved out towards Roy Bareilly. In the course of 
their long mwcli they passed the village of Dhoondea Kheyra 
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on the Ganges where the boat or boats which escaped from 
Cawnpore were attacked, and all killed with the exception of 
Captain Thomson, Lieutenant Delafosse and two soldiers, 
we believe that the two officers, are still alive, but we know 
that one of the two soldiers died of cholera at Cawnpore, while 
that town was in the possession of Havelock’s force. The force 
fought the rebels some days after, and completely defeated them, 
but found that their losses from the heat and the sun would not 
permit of them following up their advantage and they came 
back to Lucknow very much cut up by disease. The country 
round about Lucknow was, at this time in a very Unsettled 
state, and some little time before this force went out, the 
rebels had attacked the village of Gosaingunge quite near 
Lucknow, they were said to number about a thousand men, 
and it was also said that 25 police were killed before they 
retired. About this time also we heard that the Begum had elected 
a new Moulvie, and that our Seikh regiments were visited 
by her emissaries. About the beginning of May it was rumour- 
ed that the enemy were closing round Lucknow, a strong 
party of them were said to be on the left of Jellalabad, a fort 
which formed part of Sir James Outram’s position, when he 
so nobly held the Alumbagh with a small force against th^ 
whole city of Lucknow with its teeming population of 
In consequence of these stern facts, orders were given that on 
three guns being fired, a pretty large force with artillery was 
to turn out and proceed down tlie^ Fyzabad road, from which 
quarter an attack was expected; the 38th and 90th Queen's 
went also out to Chinhut about five miles from Lucknow, on 
this road. A short time after this we received intelligence that 
General Grant’s force which had gone out to meet the rebels 
on the Fyzabad road, bad encountered the rebels at Nawab- 
gunge in great force, killing a large number of them and taking 
7 guns, having 3 men killed and 2 officers wounded. Lieuten- 
ant Majendie thus describes this successful affair marching 
' from Chinhut on the night of June J2th, we made a forced 
‘ march, and at daybreak on the 13th came upon the centre 
' of the rebel force, which was strongly posted at Nawabgunge, 

* on ground made difficult by ravines which ran kcross it here 
‘ and?f , there.” It seems not improbable that the guide, who 
served us on this occasion was doing, or willing to do, a good 
turn , to the sepoys also, and kill two birds with one stone, 
for he led our column straight, up to the centre of the enemy’s 
position, to the very point where they were best prepared to 
receive us, and exactly where, supposing him ^have been in 
collusion with them, he would be likely to leH us, thinking 
thtifeby to place us in their hands or at least at a disadvantage. 
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But as usual Pandy naught a Tartar/* and in spite of 
every preparation was unable to hold his ground ; lie disputed 
the field, however, more stubbornly than was his wont, and the 
fight was a sharp one. At one time our force was completely 
surrounded by our numerous foes, and the fight was raging in 
every direction ; a series of determined conflicts was taking 
jdaco in various parts of the field, the most serious of which 
was one with a body of desperate fanatics, who planted the 
sacred green flag in the ground, and liundreds whose courage 
liud begun to waver, and whose backs were already turned upon 
the field, gained fresh heart as they saw this emblem of the 
Moslem faith waving in the air, and gatliering round pre- 
pared to die, beneath its sacred folds; i)iit with a wild cheer 
a battalion of the rifle . Brigade threw themselves upon 
them, and for some few moments a sharp and deadly strife was 
waged round the green banner ; flashing bayonets and keen 
tulwars glimmering about the confined mass of combatants ; 
’while quick shots and cries of anguish, or, at times a ringing cheer 
as the little liifleinen, steadily fonglit their way on, and found 
their foes gradually giving way before them, were the sight and 
sounds which caught the oars of the spectators, till at hist disci- 

« line and courage jwevailed — the sacred standard and its defen- 
went clown before the' strong arms of our defoiidcrs. 
Fanaticism, faith, ])aradise and its dark-eyed houris with 
their waving green scarf's were all forgotten, and broken and 
dis[)iritcd the survivors fled, folloived by showers of hissing rifle 
bullets, which their conquerors ])oured in upon them. 

The 7 til Hussars too in a glorious charge, dulled the edge and 
dimmed the brightness of uiifny a sabre, as they rode gallanlh^ 
through the aflrighted enemy; and elsewhere the artillery by 
keeping up a deadly five, which no native troops, much less 
luutiiieera, could stand against, completed their discomfiture; 
It would be unfair however to praise one j>ai't of the furcc more 
highly than another, for all did their duty well on this day as 
may be seen by the lesult ; viz., the total defeat of tlie enemy, 
with the loss to them of GOO or TOO killed, and seven guns 
which we captured — and to us of about half a dozen killed, and 
perhaps twenty or thirty vrounded. As usual, however, we had 
to mourn several cases of sunstroke, though not nearly so many 
as on the day of Siineree ; we lost also a few camp followers and 
grass cutters,* who, with a portion of the baggage, having iiiia- 
taken their road, fell into the enemy’s hands and were cut 
up. 

And thus Q|ldcd this brilliant affair which we cannot help 
thinking w^as the small end of the wedge,” as regards the pa^ 

JCNK, I860. 2^ 
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|»cificati6n of Oude, Events quickly followed wliich rendered 
it necessary to follow up our success, by Maun Singh sending 
from Fyzabad for assistance, he having declared that he was 
besieged at Shahgunge, his residence — but of this more anon. 

We poor fellows in Lucknow, who were drawing our breath 
commenced to make preparations for the rainy season ; we were 
however ordered off to Nuwabgunge, 1 8 miles from Lucknow 
on the Fyzabad road, and the place where the l&te battle was 
fought. We found on our arrival a force already collected 
there, and proceeded forthwith to make ourselves very comforta- 
ble, a friend of ours having left us a very nice thatched 
house, he having left with General Grant’s force for Fyzabad, 
This was a very fine place, the camp was beautifully drained 
and altogether we thought that after Lucknow, it was a most 
eligible country residence for a short time, but alas, no sooner 
were we comfortable than we were ordered off to Fyzabad — 
where we safely arrived and took up our quarters. We 
found that our friend Kajah .Maun Singh had, to say the least 
of it, been more frightened than hurt. 

It would be foreign to the scope of thiwS review to enter fur- 
ther into the operations of Sir Hope Grant or of the other 
forces in the pacification of Oude, for it is time to draw ou^ 
wandering account of the final taking of Lucknow tq^ a 
close — and in doing so we cannot help giving a passing 
tribute of thanks, to Lieutenant Majendie for having 
produced a very readable book on the latter part * of the In- 
dian Campaign, full of incidents very well told but wc wish 
he had avoided some of the more harrowing incidents which we 
are convinced from our own tnore extensive experience ol 
the campaign, were exceedingly rare, and which we trust 
Lieutenant Majendie will expunge in the next edition of his 
boob ; for while not doubting the truth of thcvse incidents still 
we think it would have been better had they been left untold. 
With this exception the book is an admirable one and full of re- 
flections on India, which strike us as being wonderfully accurate 
for one whose residence there was so short. 

We have now finished our task, and at a period when we have 
crushed the rebellion which at one lime seemed to'endanger our 
dominion in India. The task has been a difficult one, the danger 
to our supremacy a perilous one, yet England relying on the 
strength and the courage of her sons, has come ofit triumphant, 
and has therefore become magnanimous. But let her beware of 
too much of the latter element in a country where compli- 
ance is understood to mean fear, and with a people -flevoid 
of patriotism who have always been before our rule under a 
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despotism, and for whom we believe (unpala^ble as the opinioi^ 
may be to many) the pressure of the heel upon the neck^ pr^ 
in other words a strict yet just despotism^ is the normal Govern* 
ment. 


2C2 
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"Aut. II . — Christianity in India: ly John Wjlliam Kayb, 

Author of The TVar in Afghanistan^ Sfc., §’c., §’c. London, 

• Smith, Elder & Co. 1859. 

Any work from the pen of the talented Author of the War in 
Afghanistan will never be without readers. The smooth and sketchy 
style for which they are particularly remarkable is sure to make 
his writings popular. Even when- treating of subjects, natural- 
ly heavy,' be mailagcs to produce a result to which the mind, 
wearied with»buslness, may turn for recreation. He never tires 
his readers; he taxes neither their thought nor their judg- 
ment. Each event is brought forward, tried, often by a partial 
advocate rather than a judge, and disposed of, apparently in the 
most satisfactory manner. This style of composition is sure 
to be popular. In the present run and read age, people prize 
most the writer who saves them the labour of thought. The 
opinions expressed may not be altogether sound, may even at 
^imea^'be injurious and false, but the falsehood is concealed be- 
neath so much apparent truth that few ever think of question- 
iiig it. ^ 

Mr. Kaye’s new work on Christianity in India is a good typa 
of this class of writings. The subject, indifferent as it 
to a large portion of the Europeans in tliis country, has been al- 
ways regaitled with friendly eyes in England ; where, during 
the height of the mutiny, it became an engrossing object of 
general interest. Good evidence was this of the vitality of our 
faith, that the first natural feeling of horror for the murder of 
her children was followed, in England, by a desire almost uni- 
versal to christiaiiize India, 

The treatment adopted by Mr-. Kaye is biographical rather than 
liistorlcal. It is not a History of Christianity in India, nor doesf 
it profess to be so. He lays before his readers a series ot brief 
sketches of .the lives of some of the ablest and most zealous Indian 
Missionaries, and he has performed lus work in the happiest style 
of biographical literature. All redundancy of words or matter 
■ has been carefully avoided. Everything likely to i)rove un- 
interesting or heavy has been omitted, and the rbsult is a book 
which will be read v/ith as much pleasure by the general reader 
as by that smaller class who look on Missionary works as their 
owr> peculiar style of lltdruture, and who take a real interest 
in tiiC subject of which they treat. 

And yet the thoughtful enquirer will rise dissatisfied from tho 
perusal. 13rig]it as the picture Mr. Kaye draws, it is not altogether 
true to life. He displays at times an ampuiit of special pleading 
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which is? below the dignity of his subiect. We cannot help feeling# 
that his view of the present state of Missionary enterprise in In- 
dia, is rather what its best friends would wish it to be, than the liv- 
ing reality before us. Whatever the future may produce, and there 
is good cause for hope, hitherto Christianity has fallen almost 
lifeless on the shores of India. It has been, placed in circum- 
stances, less hostile to its progress, than any it has ever yet seen. 
No sword or faggot has stood in the way ; its followers have 
not been hunted to death ; nor has it added one important 
name to the army of Martyrs. It has been introduced by 
ministers, many of whom for ability and zeal might have 
ranked witli the Apostles of old. And yet now, after the lapse 
of 300 years from the time when Christian Europe found its 
way to the East, the Hindoo still clings to his idols and the 
iKiinG of Christ is still a dead letter to the 180 millions who 
dwell between Cape Comorin and the llimalayali. ' 

To what is this result due ? We fear the answer can only 
be found in a review of our own conduct. Few who deserve 
the namo of Christian will deny the miraculous character of 
Christianity in all ages. Miracles indeed which appeal directly to 
the senses and by which its Divine Author first introduced it to 
^nankind, have probably ceased since the days of H% immediate 
i’^owers. But events, no less miraculous, may be observed in 
every page of Its History. From an obscure village in Beth- 
lehem and from the ashes of a fallen people it has met and 
•overthrown the religion of the most powerful nation of anti- 
quity. Before it, the philosophy of (rrecce and Borne, the 
bloody rites of Udiu and Thor, and the altars of the Druids 
ataiiicd with human blood, have alike i)asscd away. It has 
encountered many checks, which had it been only of man, it 
could not possibly have withstood ; and yet from each it has 
risen with fresh vigour and po\yer. And now, after eighteen 
liundrcd years, its followers may be found la every clime and 
amongst every people. It is tl«e honored faith of -the greatest 
and most powerl’ul nations on the globe ; and wherever civiliza- 
tion spreads — wherever the advancement and benefit of man- 
kiiid* are sought — there the Religion of Christ will be found, 
as the promofer and cause of all good. 

It is not too much to expect that a religion which has achiev- 
ed so much, and which, in so marked a degree bears the impress 
of its divine origin and protection, will eventually triumph over 
4;he darkness of India. It may not come in our day. Govern- 
ors may try to stop the mighty flood ; royal proclamations may 
affect- to iicuore it; the priests of a false faith may oppose ; and 
oven Christiau labourers in the good work, despair. But sooner 
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or later its holy influence w.ill be felt In every village homo of 
this mighty continent. When that time comes, those who live 
.to see it will know that this result has been brought about 
by a series of events nothing short of miraculous, and simi- 
lar to those which have marked Christianity, at every step of 
its progress. • • 

. It is no less, however, the duty of all Christians to endeavour 
to hasten it by every means in their power. That it has been 
' so long delayed is due, we fear, to the indifference of those who 
bear that name. In taking a brief glance at the History 
of the past, it may be that we shall be enabled to see wherein 
our weakness lies, and how it happens that Christiana, honored 
as the Apostles of God’s greatest message to man, have found so 
much difficulty in laying it before the nations of the East. 

The earliest Christians who visited India from Europe were the 
Portuguese — who took with them, in the early part of the IGth 
century, some Missionaries from the recently formed Society 
of Jesus — not merely for the conversion of the Hindoos, but also, 
it is said, for the purpose of* persecuting the primitive Christians 
- — of whom there were many in Southern India whose prede- 
cessors had probably found their way to India by the Northern 
route throWgh Central Asia. They had established Churches 
on the Malabar Coast and in Ceylon, which acknowledgedc^o 
authority but the Patriarch of Babylon and had never heard of 
the Bishop of Koine. With the first Missionaries went Francis 
Xavier, whose memory must be regarded with respect and ad- 
miration by Christians of all denominations. This great man, 
imbued with the true Apostolic spirit, was a native of the 
South of France, and had received his education at the celebrated 
University of Paris. It was here, while pursuing his studies that 
Ignatius Loyola found him and persuaded him to join the com- 
munity ot Jesuits and accompany him to Lisbon. From thence 
after a short residence Xavier sailed to India, with a determina- 
tion to devote all his energies to the conversion of the heathen. 
Nobly did he carry out his high purpose. In the exercise of 
the most rigorous self-denial and in a spirit of deep humility he 
faced all dangers;* he gloried in his trials, and disregarded 
life itself in the pursuit. Difficulties whicB would have 
deterred ordinary men, seemed to add only a fresh stimulus to 
his courage. True to the commands of His Divine Master — who 
bad sent his disciples first to Jerusalem, Xavier turned his ear- 
liest attention to the Portuguese of Goa. To correct their im- 
moralities was his first work — a task of no small difficulty if we 
tnay form any estimate of the earlier inhabitants of Goa from 
Uie character of their degenerate posterity. The sphere of Ida 
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labors was soon, however, changed to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country ; amongst whom in a* short time his converts 
might be numbered by hundreds of thousands. After a residence 
of four years in India, his enterprising spirit formed the idea of 
extending his labours further east and jilanting in China the Cross 
of Christ. This, however, was not to be ; after enduring great 
fatigue and various hardships, the truly pious, faithful, and de- 
voted Missionary made his way to the borders of China, and 
there ‘‘ within sight of the flowery land he closed a life of agony 
^ and bliss — of humiliation and triumph with scarce a parallel in 
^the History of the World.” 

The absence of all bigotry and intolerance, which so eminently 
marked the character of Xavier, in an age when bigotry was 
religion, and intolerance the worship of God, was not found 
amongst his successors. lie had scarcely left India when a 
relentless persecution was commenced against the primitive 
Christians on the Malabar coast, who had refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Pope or the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is said that when first the image of the 
Virgin Mary was placed before their eyes, they shrunk back 
from it with abhorrence, saying are not idolaters but 

^hvistiaiis.” The strong arm of power, aided by the tortures 
o%the inquisition, crushed their spirit, and for more than fifty 
p^ears they groaned beneath the tyranny of the Jesuits. In their 
dcialings with the Hindoos, the conduct of the. followers of 
Xavier was no less unscrupulous. No act of dissimulation was 
considered unfair, which tended to win converts from the ranks 
of Heathenism. Masters of the language and habits of the 
people of lliQ country, they disguised themselves as natives, and 
joined in all their idol worship — wearing tlie sacred cord, and 
with bodies half naked, they Wandered amongst the people, 
calling themselves Western Brahmins, and declaring that they 
had sprung from Brahma himself. By such means they made 
a surprising number of converts, that is if sprinkling water 
and muttering a few cabalistic words in an unknown language 
could make any thing worthy of the name of convert. Jn time the 
fraud was found oht and the Jesuits w^re expelled with the scorn 
they deserveef. The liistory of the Jesuit Mission remains a 
lasting proof that truth can never be pro^iagated by falsehood. 
A few years after reaching India, they numbered their so-called 
converts by hundreds of thousands — yet one generation saw 
them as empty handed as when they commenced. Under them 
Christanity rose in a night only to perish in a night. False- 
hood Was at its root; falsehood propagated, advanced and fi- 
nally destroyed it. 
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Unlike the Portuguese, the first English settlers brought no Mis- 
sionaries in their train. " An indifference to the spread of Chris- 
tianity has been always a marked feature of British Colonization; 
more especially at the time when the East India Company re- 
ceived its first patent. •This was owing to no absence of reli- 
gion in the parent country. The English of those days were es- 
pecially observant of everything which tende<l to a Christian 
iii'e. In the present age, when a reference in good society 
to God or an acknowledgment of his influence, except from 
the pulpit, is looked on as a solecism in manners or the 
cant of a hypocrite, we can scarcely realise the manner in 
which Christianity was in those days interwoven with every 
act of life whether public or private. The old voyagers who, 
in the reign of good Queen Bess, laid the foundation of our 
maritime power, never set sail until the whole ship’s company 
liad solemnly attended divine service and received the sacrament 
together. And on returning home their first act was a public 
thanksgiving in Chutch for their safety. A mercantile venture 
or the marriage of a child furnished occasions for serious family 
worship, and no act in life was so insignificant as not to have its 
acknowledged religious aspect. Yet with tins universal respect for 
religion at home the spread of Christianity formed no part of 
the plans of conquest of the earlier English Colonists. It ii<;*^y 
be that they had seen how, under its name, atrocities, loathsome 
even iu an age of cruelty, had been committed by the S})aniards 
on the helpless savages of thq new world : and in avenging, as 
they did with no niggard hand, those dark deeds, the English 
mariners probably considered it their own duty to follow an 
entirely different course. Whether for right or wrong the trad- 
ing companies of England confined their efforts to trade. In 
none of their settlements was this policy more rigorously carri- 
ed out than in the East Indies. The Agents of the Company 
disclaimed all desire to spread Christianity, They came to In- 
dia to trade; their business was to send large dividends to the 
shareholders or to accumulate fortunes for themselves, and they 
thought as Jittle of the souls of the Hindoos as their brothers at 
homo did of the souls of tl^ American Indians.* 

There was every excuse for the trading companies. It could 
not be expected that a small body of adventurers, living upon 
sufferance in a foreign country, should become the Apostles of 
a strange faith to its people. But when the traders became the 
Christian rulers of a mighty empire, and the Heathen, who had 
received them as visitors, became their subjects, they were surely 
bdund to follow a very diffcient policy. And so they did — but 
ohe which will ever be the darkest page in the History of the 
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Briiibli empire. The traders had observed a strict religious 
neutrality— the new rulers adopted a stricter religious hosti- 
lity. The traders were only indiiferent to the spread of 
Christianity — the company opposed its progress by every 
means in its power. The traders had ^not interfered with the 
religion of the Hindoos ; the company became the very priests 
of that false and degrading faith. English officers took 
charge of the temples — supplied clothes to the idols and food to 
the priests, and when the Hindoos performed their great annual 
ceremonies, British soldiers were the guards who preserved or- 
der. What the Government supported, its servants carried 
out. One of these at an earlier time, Mr. Job Charnock used, 
after the heathen fashion, to sacrifice annually a cock over the 
tomb of his wife and the bell which now at the great Temple 
of Gya invites the Hindoos to worship, was the gift of a Civilian. 
Here is a creditable account given by Mr. Robert Lindsay, 
C. S., of his initiation into the office of Resident at Sylhet. 

“ I was now told that it was customary for the now Jlesidciit to pay his 
rc.s[)ects t(^ the shrine of the tutelar Saint Shaw Juloll. Pilgrims of the Islam 
faith flock to tliis shrine from every part of India, and I afterwards fouiul 
that the* f.inatics attending the tomb were not a little dangerous. It was 

f )t Tuy l)usin(is.s to combat religiaus prejudices, and I therefore went in 
as otlicvh had gone before me, left niy shoes on the threshold and 
deposited on the tomb five gold moliurs as an offering. Being thus purified 
I returned to my dwelling and received the homage of my subjects.’* 

Mr. Lindsay’s logic is admirable. He did not consider it to be 
bis duty to combat religious prejudices, therefore he must needs 
leigu himself a worshipper of Shaw Juloll. The officers of 
that day do not appear to have had very clear ideas of the differ- 
ence between tolerance and active support. 

The end of the seventeenth Century saw the first Protestant 
Church erected in Madras. Up to this time it was a matter 
of almost no importance to the rulers of India whether their 
servants had any religion. In those days no English public 
opinion kept the distant dependencies of the Crown under moral 
restraint. The people of England, during the troubles of the 
English Revolution and the reaction against all religion which 
marked the la1:ter days of the Stuarts, could be expected to 
think little of the moral culture of the distant and inaccessible 
East. A better spirit arose when William III. ascended the 
throne. Protestantism, at home relieved from persecution, be- 
gan to see that it had a Missionary duty to perform in other 
lands. And in 1709 the first effort was made by a contribution 
of £20 in aid of a Danish Mission from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign i)arts. The Danes had 
anticipated us in this good work. A fow years before the King 

* y D 
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of Denmark sent out Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry 
Plutscho. These eminent liien were students of tho- University 
'of Halle, that great centre of Evangelical Christianity, where 
they had studied under the learned and i)ious Professor 
Frank On reaching India they mastered the Tamil lan- 
guage in which, within three years, they produced the first 
translation of the Scriptures. Unlike the Jesuits, the Danish 
Missionaries took no account of sham conversion. Their progress 
was therefore slow and it was not till after ten years that 
they were able to number 3,000 Christian converts. In the 
year 1750 another illustrious name was added to these zealous 
ministers — Christian Frederick Schwartz, who had also been 
educated at Halle. For more than half a century this great and 
good man laboured, with indefatigable zeal, in the Mission Ficdd 
in Southern India, After his death, the East India Company 
honorably acknowledged his services by sending out two statiies 
of him in marble, executed by Bacon, one for St. Mary’s Church, 
Madras, and the other for the Church at Tanjore. 

Sunk in darkness and superstition as the natives were, none in 
India required Christianity more than the English of those 
days. The people of the country acknowledged indeed the 
great principles of morality. Imperfect and false as was theiC 
iaith it was still vastly superior to the absence of all moral 
traint— of all regard for God and man — which were the charac- 
teristics of their Avestern conqueaors. Here is a picture of a 
council given by Mr. Kaye. 

“ Our Indian Presidents, at the pcni>d which I am now describing (in 
the early part of the IStli century) adjusted their relations with their couii» 
cils after a fashion of their own, and their council imposed checks, which, 
.if not theoretically constitutiona;!, were practically sufficiently effective. 
If a President exceeded Ids authority, or otlicrwiso offended his colleagues, 
some adventurous councillors coerced him witli a cudgel or endeavoured to 
vacate the chair by means of the dagger or the bowl ; whilst the President, 
on his part, . if a man of muscle, sometimes kept a councillor in order by 
cuffing him to that extent that scarce a sound place was left about his 
person: The dignified ollicial who inflicted this severe punishment on 
the councillor was Sir Nicholas Waite, of whom afterwards the Civilians 
said, and no wonder, considering the perils of office under such circum- 
stances — ^that they would rather be private sentinels at Fort Bt. George 
than serve as second in Council under Sir Nicholas Waite.” 

Even at the present clay the highest Indian officials are not 
noted for a strict observance of the public ordinances of Re- 
ligion, but in the early part of the 18th century this unwil- 
lingness to attend Clmrch was so universal that the authori- 
ties .found it necessary to compel their attendance, by the very 
actual means of cutting their pay. 

; “Wliilst such wa.s the projiriety of those in high place, their subor- 
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dinates in the several factories, were equally dissolute iii their lives and 
outrageous i^ their conduct. There waafi general complaint of llie sotti.sh- 
iiess of the factors. But for all this there was an Cut ward recognition of the 
tlutiesof religion, and the Company’s servants, however reluctantly, attend- 
<mI Divine Service, according to regulation, far more frequently than in a 
later and more decorous age. They went to Chapel, as boys at Eton, or 
men at Oxford, and were booked by the Chaplain if they w'eie not present. 
There were praycj's morning and evening, and every member of the factory 
was ordered to attend eight times in a week, exclusive of Sunday atton- 
danco. If ho failed in this ho was fined, and the amount of fine cut from 
his pay.’* 

It can aiFord little pleasure to any well constituted niind 
to dwell on these wretched details, or oif the still worse 
state of society when Warren Hastings was Governor. A 
brighter period of improvement dawned under the brief ad- 
ministration of Lord Cornwallis. An English gentleman, in 
advance of liis age in the* observance of all the decencies of 
society, he made every effort in his power to reform the Com- 
pany’s servants. Churches were built, and missionaries (though 
not avowedly under the protection of Government) were allowed 
every facility for carrying on tlieir work. It was about this 
time that David Brown, who was to exorcise an important in- 
Jluciiee on the progress of ChriKStianity, arrived in India. lie 
^^3 the son of a*poor farmer in Y^orkshire and was educated at the 
expense of *a benevolent clergyman. He entered Cambridge in 
1782, the year in which Clkarles Simeon, the eloquent preacher, 
was ordained. Brown was a constant attendant at his Clmrch, 
and a friendship was. formed between the two young men which 
lasted for life. Soon after lie had taken his degree, a delegate 
from the Indian Army arrived in London to select a Clergyman 
to superintend the Military Orphan Asylum, then in formation, 
at Calcutta. Brown was selected, but ho was obliged to wait 
for months for a passage out during which he was so 
straightened for money that he had Ihouglits of accfe]>tiiig a cura- 
cy in London, wliich was offered to him both by.Newtoji and 
Cecil. Ills pasi'.'ige out was rendered miserable by his com- 
panions. The Captain quarrelled with him because he would 
not slug a jolly song or drink his bottle of claret,” while 
some of the T;)asscngcrs, imbued Avith the infidel oi)itiIons Avhich 
preceded in Europe the French revolution, forced their obnoxi- 
ous arguments upon him. He remained but a short time at 
the Orphan Asylum and was induced by Mr. Charles Grant, 
with Avhoin he had formed a close intimacy, to leave it for tlie 
Mission Church. Here he liad a European congregation only, 
but tliough anxious to benefit his ovMi countrymen, his sympa- 
thies w^ere not confined to tliem. Ho soon began to entertain 
a project for the conversion of the ‘ dusky millions w’ho had 
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been brought so mysteriously under our sway.” How to pro- 
piote it wab the anxious olijfect of his thoughts^ and in Council 
Mrith Mr. Charles Grant and other friends^ he devised a scheme 
for a Church of England Mission to India. 

To enlist the sympathies of the English public in his project, 
he wrote to his friend Simeon then in the dawn of his blight 
career. The appeal was not in vain. Simeon entered warmly 
into his views, and for the remainder of his liie devoted himself 
with the greatest zeal to the extension oi Christian Missions in 
India. In this he was ably seconded by Charles Grant, who 
had left India and was then a member of the Court of Directors, 
and by Wilberforce whose name is so honoiably associated with 
the emancipation of British slaves. These gentlemen endea^* 
voured, but without success, to win to their cause Sir John 
Shore who had succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor Gene- 
ral of India, and who was in every respect a worthy follower of 
that distinguished statesman, in the path of impiovement. 
Though it had his best wishes, Sii John Shore, as Governor 
General, could not give any active support to the cause of 
missions. In reply to the application of Grant and Wilberforce 
he wrote — 

“ The ,diftcnltios to be encountered and sunnountul ait ininv 
countiymcii in geucial iit by no iiiuins dis])usLd to assist tlit pi in , sonu 
from indiffcrenco, othti*^ fiom political consjdi lations, and sonic lioni 
motives of infidelity Some would view tlit altwopts without u)iii on , 
others woidd iidiculc* or opiiosu it If the attempt vvcicinidi 

with the aeclared support and authoiit) ol Gov ci nine lit, by the aid o1 
nnsicpresontations it w<iuld c\cito alaiiu” 

Sir John Shore was then busily occupied in endeavouring to 
reform his own countrymen. He must have felt that Christia- 
nity could never be jireachcd with any effect so long^as the na- 
tives were able to point to the immoial lives of the English re- 
sidents as the strongest argument against it. His successor, Loid 
Wellesley, followed in the same course. Setting himself an ex- 
ample of the hie a Christian gentleman should lead, he made a 
moral life a sine qua non of his patronage on all occasions. lie 
increased the number of Churches and Chaplains, and gave the 
full weight of his authority to the mini&tralions flf Brown and 
Buchanan. 

In the year 1805 another of Simeon’s highly gifted pupils 
landed in Calcutta — Henry Martyn who, notwithstanding his 
short career, has left behind him the reputation of having been one 
. ^ the greatest missionaries which the Indian Church has seen, 
^wibe the most illustrious Christians in all ages Martyn Was of 
'Impible origin — the son of a Cornish miner who raised himsell 
to the po*^ilion of a uiciihaut’s deik, He had neither money nor 
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interest for advancing in life and yet before completing his 
twentieth year, he had graduated at Cambridge as Senior 
Wrangler. He there met and was thrown much into the society 
of Simeon, It was while listening to one of Simeon’s power- 
ful sermons, in which he spoke of the amount of good one single 
individual might do, that he first thought of becoming a mis- 
sionary. With this intention he accej>ted an Indian Chaplaincy. 
Though this appointment is not generally considered an un- 
desirable provision for a young curate, Martyn made, in accept- 
ing it, a sacrifice of no ordinary nature. His abilities, tested 
by a University career of singular distinction, must have se- 
cured for him the very highest place in England. In India 
he could look forward to nothing beyond the small income 
which would enable him to live like a gentleman and a rank 
corresponding to that of a Major in the Army. But his ambition 
was placed above the things of eartli. It washishigR aim to 
extend, as a missionary, the Gospel of Christ, and nobly did he 
labour in this work. Since the days of Xavier India had not 
seen a missionary so richly endowed with the true Apostolic spi- 
rit. Jn every society he raised his voice against immorality, irre- 
ligion and idolatry. On the outward bound East Indiamau he 
%iet men who, in the days of Warren Hastings, had taken part in 
the drunken orgies of Government House and the peculations 
of an earlier jieriod. He boldly taxed them with their sins; and 
was insultingly told to keep his precepts for those who required 
them. He addressed, in language they had never before heard, 
the congregation of the Mission Church, in those days the most 
fashionable in Calcutta. His sermons gave the greatest offence 
to all ; even his brotlier clergymen, who were probably little better 
than their flocks, spoke against him, saying that he spoke in a 
rliapsodics and mysteries, that he would drive men to despair 
and soon empty the Churches. In the European Hospitals, the 
soldiers would not listen to him, and forced him with jibes and 
sneers to leave. He succeeded but little better with the natives 
of the country. They however listened to him with a courtesy 
which he had not found amongst his own countrymen. He 
I»reachcd in @urdoo in the bazaars of Cavvnpore and Agra,.to 
thousands who probably came chiefly from curiosity. It must 
have been a novel sight for the Hindoo to see the English Sa- 
hib coming amongst them as a friend and brother endeavouring 
to make them better and holier men. But there it ended ; ho 
made no converts, he rescued no single soul from tlie ranks of 
heathcinism. They did not op])ose him. They listened with 
respect and attention to what he had to sny and then returned 
to their idols. 
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The intense exertion he went through, acting on a constitu- 
tion naturally weak, soon undermined his health, and forced him 
to seek a change in a sea voyage. Six years after reaching Ben- 
gal he left it never to return. He went to Bombay and from 
thence to Persia to complete his translation of the Bible into the 
language of that country. When far from friends and country- 
men, a Christian apostle in a heathen land, he breathed his 
last.' 

There was much of the chivalric spirit of Christianity about 
Martyn. Mr. Kay, in ably summing up his character, compares 
him to Xavier. “ In both there was the same burning love of 

* their fellow men, tlie same eager spirit of adventure, the same 

* vast power of annihilation, the same ecstatic communing .with 
^ the unseen world.” Much as we ailmire Martyn ‘‘ as the very 
pink and essence of Evangelical Protestantism,” we think he 
gains a comparison with the great .lesuit leader. Un- 
der a different form of faith, and in an earlier period, he 
might have exhibited many of the same qualities, but he could 
never have been a Francis Xavier. lie would have been 
much better suited to have accompanied Cortes or Pizarro 
to Southern America to convert the heathen by the aid of 
the inquisition. It is wrong to say that he had love 

his fellowmcn, he had great and unbounded love h>r his God, 
and he would have endured all things, even to death, to win a 
single soul from perdition, but his pure, upright, uncompromis- 
ing mind made him so hate sin, that he liad no ])ity for the 
weaknesses of erring men. The hardened sinner would turn 
from him, with an oath, whereas, under the influence of Xavier, 
be would have been softened to tears. In tlie hospitals, 
at the deatli bed, in the lazar house, where Martyn fail- 
ed entirely, there* the great Jesuit was most* at home, and 
there his labours w'ere the most effective. With the excej)- 
tion of a few Christian friends who understood his worili, 
Martyn was disliked by the men of his own day almost to 
hatred whereas Xavier was loved by all, who knew him, 
with a love which was almost idolatry. They had however 
so ^many other points in common that few will doubt the 
propriety of grouping them together. With both the ex- 
tension of Christianity was a passion, which absorbed every 
other though! and feeling. Tlicy were both largely endowed 
with its chivalrous spirit, which made them seek ever the post 
of danger, where suffering and affliction were to be found. They 
both laboured in the same country, and with the same disheart- 
results. And, whatever their relative merits may be, 

■ ever stand out together as the two great Apostolic 
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Missionaries of India; and as men who, in their lives and actions 
followed as closely in the footsteps of their common Master, as 
any of his immediate followers. 

It would be unfair to the Baptist Mission, which has done 
so much for Christianity in India, not to refer as briefly to it 
as our space admits of. We pass it by Vith less hesitation as a 
clear and able resume of its ojicrations has appeared in a late 
number of this Ret^iew When the llibtory of Christianity in 
India comes to be written its brightest page will tell of the 
Baptist Missionaries — of Carey, Mar&hinan and Ward— the 
cobbler, the weaver, and the printer, who so nobly laboured 
for its extension. Their names are honourably associated with 
the abolition of some of the most revolting practices of the Hin- 
doos. It was by their exertions that the Saugor sacrifices 
were abolished, and that Hindoo mothers ceased to throw 
their babes into the Ganges as a propitiation to the deity. 
They first drew attention to the terrible rite of Siittee and prov- 
ed that, within a ciicuit of thirty miles from* Government House, 
lour hundred widows were annually burnt alive with the bodies 
of their huri)ands, and it was chiefly owing to them that 
it was abolished ; and if they were not successful in making 
Converts they did more than any other Missionaries, cither be- 
foft or since, to weaken the gross superstition in which the mind 
of the Hindoo is bouiul and to undermine the foundations of 
his false faith. 

In the year ol’ !Martyn’s death, the Indian Government which 
had always been hostile to the spread of Christianity deported 
five Baptist Missionaries, and to the lasting disgrace of the 
British rule, it will be told that the only fault which these 
good men had comiiiittcd was the exen'ise o]‘ their high-call- 
ing. Th(‘ir triumph was but short-lived. Jn affew months 
the great struggle commenced, which was to free the Alis- 
sionaries for ever from the power of the local Government. 
The cause had been nuUifully advocated for years in all parts 
of England by Wilberforcc, Charles Grant, Lord Toigiimouth, 
and other zealous Christians. To effect this object they had 
braved public«and private ridicule. Tliey had been called fana- 
tics, dangerous intermeddlers, though all they contended for was 
toleration, and that the official suppression of Christianity 
should cease. The old charter of the Company was about to expire, 
and% new charter, in connection with which various improve- 
ments in commercial affairs were to be discussed in Parliament 
was tQ be granted. Now was the time for Wilbcrforce and his 
friends to bring in a bill for the Christian liberty of India, and 
for the establishment of an Episcopal see The sympathy of the poo- 
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pie of England was warmly enlisted on their side. Tetitions pour 
ed in from all parts of the country and from persons of all deno- 
minations. The Government was forced to take action^ and a 
clause giving a Bi&liopric to Calcutta was passed without a 
division. A special day was fixed tor the discussion of the Mis- 
sionary clause. Lord^Castlereagh introduced the subject and 
gave it the support of Government. It met some opposition 
from the old Indians which appears to have been received 
with as little respect by the House as the speeches of the 
similar class in the present day. One ot these — Sir Henry 
Montgomery — contended that the religion of the Hindoos was 
‘^pure and unexceptionable, and that he would not risk the 
‘ lives of his 30,000 fellow countrymen in India, to save the souls 
^ of all the Hindoos.” "VVilberforce followed, and in one of his 
happiest speeches sliowed the absurdity of such a position. ** He 
‘ quoted Ilistory, he quoted the Mi‘-sionaries, he quoted the 
^ Civil Servants of the Company, to prove that the people ol In- 
‘ dia were the most abandoned people on the face of the earth,” 
and he heaped authority on authority* to convince the house of 
the claims this benighted people had on the sympathy of Eng- 
land. He won the day the first reading was carried by.a large 
majority and the third without a division. f 

And so India was thrown open to Missionaries of all denomi- 
nation and the episcopacy, the establibhinent of which can scarce- 
ly be said to have realised the expectations of those who 
worked so hard for its introduction, was conceded. If the ear- 
lier Bishops had the inclination, they had not much opportunity 
for advancing Christianity in India. Within fifteen years from 
the appointment of the first, four had died at their posts; 
none had served more than fi\c years in India and one for only 
a few month® With the exception of Charles Grant, those who 
nominated them were not men who wished wcdl to the Indian 
Church. The episcopacy had been conceded to the popular 
cry at home, but the Court took care that nothing but tlie strict 
letter of the law should be carried out. Tlie new Biohop had 
very nearly a sinecure. He was given a suitable salary and 
a palace in Calcutta, but no duties were assigned to him. The 
Court had not required a head for their Church, and they omit- 
ted nothing to make it evident that the appointment was un- 
called for. The Chaplains, who formed the principal portion of 
tluMttilian Clergy, were not, in any way, under his authAty. 
I|P^ other officers they were moved about, in general orders, 
at the pleasure of the local Government. He had no patronage. 
The Chaplains rose is the service by seniority, and so far as 
^^|rprldly inffcrests are concerned, the negligent and careless were 
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as well off after 20 years’ service as the most active and in- 
dustrious. He had no voice in their selection; the appoint- 
ments were made by the Directors and given as interest or in- 
clination dictated. Ilia brother prelates in England had seats 
in Parliament, and took part in the Government of the country. 
The Bishop of Calcutta had no place in Council and no influence 
in any matter, whether secular or clerical. When Wilberforce 
and his friends fought the battle for episcopacy, it was con- 
tended by their opimnents that a Bishop would alarm the 
Natives even to the danger of the stability of the Empire. It 
is needless now to say that such anticipations were groundless. 
His Lordship has excited no more fear than the steeple of his 
own Cathedral. The Court guarded carefully against Any such 
contingency. They had influence enough to 8ecu|^ the nomi- 
nation of men, more remarkable for discretion than zeal, and 
whose forte lay more in scholarly acquirements than in contro- 
versy. Bishop Heber, who was perhaps more of a Missionary 
than any of those who have occupied the see of Calcutta, al- 
ways eiyoined moderation and prudence. In his interesting 
journal he praises the Missionaries of Chiinar for these quali- 
ties, and contrasts them favorably with their brethren in Cal- 
•hutta who followed the system of street preaching and ob- 
^ feuded themselves in a forward and offensive manner on the 
‘public notice/’ It is not altogether certain that his Lordship, in 
advocating such principles, may not have been carrying prudence 
too far. No part of the office of a Missionary is more strictly 
insisted on by the founder of our Faith, than the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel. Ilis disciples were enjoined to go into the 
towns and villages boldly for this purpose. And we think 
that the Calcutta Missionaries in following their example cannot 
have been very far astray, notwithstanding Bishop ileber’s 
strong disapproval. 

His predecessor, Thomas Fanshaw Middletop, who was 
the first British Indian Bishop, was not of the class of men to 
excite much* fear in the enemies of Christianity. He was au 
accomplished scholar and writer, but with no liberal views of 
the duties of a Christian Minister. , Mr. Kaye describes him 
as a “ narrow-minded formalist.” There is reason to suppose 
that this is no false estimate of his character. On the way out 
he hesitated to preach in a factory at Madeira as it was not re- 
gul^ly consecrated. In India we find him giving minute 
directions about the building of Churches. Writing to Archdea- 
con Barrow, about the Surat Church, he says, “ Pray direct that 
it he placed with the altar to the EasV^ and again Pray request 
Mr. Carr to take care that it is built iu the pnqwr direction East 

June, 1860. 2 K 
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and West ; so that the altar be Eastward^ — There has been sad 
irregularity,^'* 

He seems to have been greatly harassed by the Presbyterians. 
India was not, in his estimation, large enough for two State 
Churches. The Court had sent out in the same ship with the 
Bishop two Clergymen of the Scotoji Church, who horrified 
the orthodox Prelate by asking for the alternate use of the 
Cathedral as they had no place of worship. We need hard- 
ly say that their petition was rejected.* But the Court 
not only imported Scottish Ministers, it even allowed them 
to perform the marriage ceremony for the Members of their 
own Church. It will he easily imagined'* shys the Bishop’s 
biographer that occurrences of this description were not 
peculiarly ^iniating or consolatory to hishop Middleton*' His 
great grievance was the question of jurisdiction. He had here some 
reasonable ground for complaint. The Company had sent him 
out as a Bishop, but had given him no Clergy. The Chaplains 
were removed from his charge and the country was as free, 
by the new act, to Missionaries of every creed as it was to him- 
self. He had every right to expect the command of the regi- 
ment of Chaplains. It was unwise of the Court to make a sine- 
cure of his office — but as regards the Missionaries his covApln.iTf ji,^' 
were thildish in the extreme. In writing to England lie coin- 
plains. 

“That the Missionaries in orders of the Cliurch Missionary, Society are 
coming out continually. Three ariived very lately ; and they will become 

in a few years the parochial Clergy bu,t then what becomes 

of the Bishop's jurisdiction Again “as to my recognising the Mission- 
aries, what can 1 do? They will soon have in Jjidia a body of ordained 
Clergymen nearly as numerous as the Company’s Chaplains ; and 1 nmst 
either license them or silence them.” . 

And so he went on, grumbling at the want of jurisdiction — at 
schism in Calcutta — at dissent and at Missionaries for the four 
years he lived in India. Waking up for a little, at the last, to the 
importance of missionary enterprise, he founded, by the aid of the 
liberal Church in England, on the banks of the Hooghly,thc Mis- 
sionary College which takes its name from him, and which, not- 
withstanding the able men who have been alw^ays connected 
^ith it, has had as unsuccessful a career in India as his own. 

Fifteen months after his death. Bishop Hebcr, the son of a 
^gentleman of ancient family and good estate in Yorkshire, land- 
ed* in Calcutta. His early years were marked by great preco 
city of intellect. “ He had,” says Mr. Kaye, “ such readiness of 

* Bishop Middleton's decision on this occasion has not, for the honor of tlic 
Church be it said, been concurred in by all his successors. Within the past year 
^ ^similar application was made to the present Bishop of Calcutta from some Mo- 
^ussil fitaiioir, which met with a very diiTcrent answer. 
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' apprclioDdion and quickness of imagination, that he was a scho* 

‘ lar and a poet before he was six years old,'" He appears to 
have been a remarkably quick boy, but to call him a poet and 
a scholar” when still in the nursery is, to say the least, some-' 
what hyperbolical. He was a member of Brazennose College, 
Oxford, and was early distinguished for his poetical taste and 
accurate scholarship. IVJany of his hymns have become house- 
hold words in England, and are superior to almost any which 
the English Church has produced. He obtained a Fellowship 
and was shortly after installed into the living of Hodnet in the 
country of Salop, where in the easy life of a parish minister, 
relieved by a choice circle of friends and by frequent contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly Review, he j)aRsed sixteen years. Earn- 
est in the discharge of parochial duties, and beloved by his pa- 
rishioners, it i§ not to be W(uidered at if he sometimes looked 
back with longing eyes from the palace in Calcutta to his quiet 
vicarage in England, lie was much disappointed on arriving in 
India to find the true state of Christianity and how very little 
had been done for its increase. He felt wholly discouraged un- 
til Archdeacon Corrie had pointed out the vast improvement 
which ho himself had witnessed, both in the efforts for the con- 
•^ersion of the Heathen and in the important reformation in all 
gftdes of Christian Society, lie pointed to the Baptist li|is5ion 
then making so much progress* in the Burmese territory; he 
pointed to the conversion of numbers of Romanists and con- 
vinced him that, though slowly, the work of evangelization was 
gradually progi essing. Determined to make himself acquainted 
with every particular of those statements, he made a tour of 
•insi)eelicj(| through India. Ilis predecessor had gone to the 
South, he took first the provinces of Northern and Western 
India. He has left a most interesting account of this journey in 
Iiis diary. The natives, as might have been anticipated, took no 
ftlann at the visit of the Lord Padre Sahib. On the contrary, 
they crowded round him, Fakirs, Brahmins, and Moulvies were 
alike anxious to converse with him, and they showed their animo- 
sity only by asking for bucksliecsh. 

• 

“ From, the Brahmins and Moulvies 1 have had frequent visits. Some 
of the Mussulmans have aflcctcd to treat me as of nearly the same faith 
with themselves, ami to call me their ecclesiastical superior, as well as of 
the Christians ; but these modest compliments have generally concluded , 
with a modest statement (like that of Stern’s Franciscan) of the poverty of 
tlicir .order. A rupee or two, witli a request That they would remember 
me in their prayers, I have found, on such occasions, extremely well taken ; 
and ifhas been, I hope, no compromise of religious opinions.” 

From tKe North West he proceeded to Bombay, where ho 
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reported favourably of the European coikinunity and the inter- 
est taken by all, even the highest oHicers of Government, in 
Missionary operations. He next visited Ceylon, of which he 
writes that** he had better hopes of an abundant harvest of 
* Christianity here than in all India besides.” The result of 
this tour was the formation, on his return to Calcutta, of a 
diocesan committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In the following year he made a similar tour in the 
Madras Presidency, visiting all the Missionary stations and 
being received, everywhere, with respect and attention by all 
classes of the community. He never returned to Calcutta. At 
Trichinopoly on the 2nd of April 1821 he was found dead in his 
bath. Thus in the prime of life, full of intellect — full of cha- 
rity — his mind dwelling to the last on the most effectual way 
to work out his darling object, the promotion of. Christianity in 
the East — without a thought of his impending fate — without 
a beloved friend near him — alone — and in a foreign country — he 
closed his life. 

Without detracting, in any way, from the character of this 
excellent man it may be doubted if his death was any loss to 
the Mission Church of India. Ilis gentle disposition, amiable 
even to weakness, rendered him eminently unsuited for 
stormy life which the Bishop of Calcutta, who is to advance 
Christianity, must lead. The duties of an English Clergyman 
in the quiet repose of Hodnet Vicarage, with his time divided 
between parochial affairs and literary pursuits, were but indiffer- 
ent training for one, who, as head of the Indian Church, was to 
stand against a hostile Government, and an indifferent people, in 
the Christian warfare. His duties to the Government he dis- 
charged better than his predecessor, and as well as any Bishop 
who has succeeded him. But it was not for this work that Wil- 
berforce and his friends fought so hard to introduce episcopacy 
into India. . They at least expected that the highest Church 
dignitary would be also the most active promoter of Christiani- 
ty. Though the greater portion of his time in India was tak^ 
up with Missionary tours, we cannot help thinking that the 
small good, done in this way, was largely undone by r weak and 
temporising disposition. It is not from the lips of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, that we are to expect the advocacy of Government 
nqp-iiiterferciice, and reproof to those, who, in imitation of 
its founder, preached ,Christianity in the streets of Calcutta. 
Those who deal with the temporal interests of man, may decline 
to take any part in the eternal welfare of their subjects.; but 
it surely is the duty of a Christian Bishop to tell Governors, who 
up to such principles, that their deeds arc contraiy to the 
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true spirit of Christi|Uty. The extension of the Christian 
Keligioii was the firs^^bject of his life; but» to accomplish 
it, he could only timidly whisper its doctrines into men’s 
ears. It was not thus that St. Paul acted when, from the 
crowded forum of the most civilized nation of antiquity, he taunt- 
ed the men of Athens with theit idolatry. It was not thus 
that Christianity has risen, above all obstacles in all ages. Its 
course has been ever marked by a bold and manly front, by a 
fearless disregard of rulers and princes, and by the blood of many 
a martyred saint. If the Church is ever to make way in India, 
it will be through the same fiery ordeal to which, in other lauds, 
it owes all its triumphs. They, to whom its extension here is 
confided, will do well to consider whether the timid and vacillat- 
ing policy which has hitherto marked its progress, does not pro- 
ceed chiefly from the fear of man, and is an evidence that the 
.Cbriidtian of the ])rcsent day has not that confidence in the 
power and protection of its divine author, which brought the 
early Church through so much. 

The year 1833 marked another epoch in the History of Chris- 
tianity in India. Twenty years had elapsed since the power' 
of deporting Missionaries was taken from tlie Government. The 
•line party, who had brought this about, now, in another gene- 
ratTon, proceeded to attack the most disgraceful portion of our 
Indian rule and demanded that the Government should sever 
all connection with idolatry. By the assistance of Charles 
Grant, son of the supporter of Wilberforcc, and President of the 
Board of Control, a despatch, ordering amongst other important 
alterations, tlie abolition of the Pilgrim tax, was forwarded to 
Calcutta. . The wording was so indefinite that it gave the lo- 
cal Government a pretext for delay. The Directors, con- 
ceiving that they had done their duty by signing it, gave them- 
selves no more concern in the matter, and so it was shelved for 
more than five years. But, though the local Government wish- 
ed to strangle this important despatch, the interests involved 
\M|||e too important to enable them to eifect their object. A 
noHorial was drawn up and signed by a large number of the 
respectable Aftrt of the European community, including Chap- 
iains, Missimiarips, Civil and Military Officers. The mcmorialistd, 
prayed that they might be relieved from duties, which, aa 
Christians, they felt to be repugnant to their consciences. It- 
was sent to the Governor General through Bishop Corrie, who 
was told by the Chief Secretary, that the contents wero 
not in accordance with the opinions of Government, and 
that he should not have made himfee'f a channel of communi-* 
cation for a document fraught with d inger to the peace of the 
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country. Many ofiicers did not con&i^ themselves to a mere 
remonstrance. . Sir Perigrine Maitlan^roved his sincerity by 
resigning his office as Commander-in- Chief in Madras, and Mr. 
Nelson, instigated by the same considerations, resigned the 
Civil Service. The strong opposition, raised in India, led 
the House of Commons to interfere, and Sir John Hobhouse, the 
President of the Board, of Control, caused a despatch to be 
sent which could* not be misunderstood, and from tlic date of 
its publication in the Calcutta Gazette^ the coiine(;tion of the 
Indian Government with the idolatry of the natives has ceased. 

The effect of the Act which opened the country to Missionaries, 
was the arrival in India of a large number of clergymen of all 
denominations, who are generally called Missionaries, but who 
might with perhaps greater propriety be called schoolmasters. The 
method they have generally adopted for the spread of Christia- 
nity is by opening schools for secular and religious instruction. 
Many of these institutions are now open in different parts of 
the country. Almost all arc presided over by men of a liberal 
education, most of whom are in orders. They have consequent- 
ly found no difficulty iu securing pu[)il8. A thirst for English 
education, as opening a door for employment in offices, is a 
marked feature in the Hindoos of the present day, and they 
not appear to have any more objection to attending MissioiAVy 
schools than they have to attend those under the direct manage- 
ment of Government. It is true that the pupils are made to 
read the Bible at the former institutions ; but the secular edu- 
cation is good, often the best to be had, and the cost is insigni- 
ficant. Many persons, with apparently just grounds, think that 
the Missionary docs not follow the course which is most endu- 
cive to the spread of Christianity by attepding chiefly to the 
secular or even the religious education of the young. It is not 
altogether certain that the mind of tlie child is the pro])er door 
through whicdi to arrive at the conversion of a natioif. Such was 
not the practice of the early Christians. As men they addressed 
themselves to the reasoning faculties of men, and we know jttih 
what success. We wonder where Christianity Avould have fRn 
if the Apostles had confined their labours to vtji|ge schools. 
Many questioU even the propriety, on moral grotods, of tliis 
course. A child, by the first law of nature, looks for a spiritual 
guide to his parents, and who shall say it can be right to inter- 
fere with this natural instinct. Can lie, as a child, learn another 
faith and worshij) anotlier God witliout a breach of the univer- 
sal commandment to honor his father and mother? Th^e arc 
questions wliich the Missionaries, and those who support them in 
their good work, would do well to ask themselves. Now that 
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the Parliament of En^and have guaranteed a clear field for 
iheir operations, they should be doubly careful that the plenti- 
ful harvest to Christianity, which it is their high privilege to reap, 
be not lost by any false move on their part. 

We have heard much in these latter days of the policy which 
excludes the Bible from Government schools. Since the mutiny 
this question has assumed a more serious aspect, as having come 
up freighted with the authority of Sir John Lawrence and those 
distinguished statesmen, who, from the Punjaub, may be said to 
have saved India. The Government have hitherto rejected every 
attempt to teach the Bible in their schools. Any departure 
from this policy would be considered, we fear, a violation of the 
Koyal Proclamation, and a breach of faith which might not 
soon be forgotten. Nor is it certain that it would be attended 
with any benefit to Christianity. In the Missionary schools the 
Bible forms a part of the daily study. These Institutions are 
attended by many thousand students, who. are not Christians, 
and yet it is very rare to see any converts. They tead the Bible 
(with all reverence be it said) as they would the Grecian my- 
thology ; they see neither good nor harm in it ; it docs not 
deter them from attending the Mission schools; their object 
^^to learn English, and when this is accomplished they go away, 
ana make no use of tlieir Bilde knowledge except, perhaps, for 
the introduction of quotations (often blasphemous) into petitions 
to Euroi)ean gentlemen. 

At a late meeting of the Alissionary Conference the Rev. Mr. 
Long urged strongly the necessity for Native Missionaries. 
We* believe that if Christianity is ever to take a hold in 
the people ol India it will be by native agency. It is to 
them wc must look for iustruments to effect any decided suc- 
cess amongst the iieojilc of India. They are fitted by na- 
ture to bear up against the climate so destructive to European 
life ; they can en(},ure exposure to the sun which would prostrate 
our strength ; they have a fiuency of speech in their own laii- 
guji^e and an acquaintance with the habits of the people which 
foreigners can nevei* attain. If suitable native agents, impress- 
ed with a fimf conviction of the truth of Christianity, and pre- 
pared to risk even life itself for its extension, can he procured, 
they will do more in five years for the evangelization of India 
than all the European Missionaries have accomplished in the 
memory of man. 
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Art. III. — The Administration of Oudh, First Ifeport, to March 

1859, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 1859. 

OuDii was formerly inhabited chiefly by a Brahmin race .of 
Hindoos, and was overrun by a portion of the Mahommedan 
conquerors of India under 8yud Sahir, nephew of Mahmood 
of (juznec, in A. D. 1160. The Sheiks as elsewhere, settled 
where they conquered, and established themselves in various 
villages, of which Ajoodiah and Luckshmanporc, the originals of 
the present Fyzabad and Lucknow, were two of the principal. 
Oudh formed an integral part of the Mahommedan conquest, 
and in the reign of Akbar Shah 1590, was one bf the 11 Sou- 
bahs into which he divided his empire. Tlie Soubahdars conti- 
nued to be appointed from the Court of Delhi, and seldom re- 
sided much in their Soubah, till the year 1747 — when Munzoor 
Ali Khan, Sufdur flung, Soubahdar of Oudh, obtained the title 
of Nawab Vizier, and fixed his residence at Fyzabad. Ilia 
son and successor, Azoof-ood-Dowlah in 1776 removed his re- 
sidence to Lucknow, and Fyzabad from that date resigned its 
pretensions to be called the Capital of Oudh. Fyzabad wa^ 
the best situation for commercial intercourse with other coun^i(S, 
but Lucknow was by far the best, because the most central po- 
sition, for the administration of the internal affairs of Oudh, and 
became essentially more so after the conquest of Rohilcund 
about 1774, and the annexation of the greater portion of that 
province to Oudh. The Nawabs of Oudh had early claimed the 
assistance of the English as. allies, in helping them to dispose 
of their troublesome neighbours, and this assistance had. gene- 
rally been effectively afforded, them by our Oovernment, but 
not witliout making those who applied for it pay dearly for the 
same. The cliicis of liohilcuiul originally applied to the 
Kawab of, Oudh for assistance in driving tjbe Mahrattas out 
of their country, promising them the sum of 40 lakhs of Rupees 
if they succeeded. Assisted by the British troops under Sir 
Robert Barker, who as usual did the greatest share of the work, 
the Oudh forces succeeded in clearing RohilcundW the Mahrat- 
tas. The Rohillas however when out of danger, refused to pay 
the stipulated sum ; an agreement was consequently entered 
into with the Nawab Vizier of Oudh by Warren Hastings, 

. ; then Governor General — in August 1773 — by which the Bri- 
ti^ were on the one hand to employ an army against the Af- 
V ghan conquerors of Rohilcund, and to unite the country to Oudh 
l^-^and the Nawab Vizier on the other hand was to pay all the 
Ik^j^penscs of the war, and farther to pay a sum of forty lakhs of 
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Kupecs intx> the Calcutta treasury.' The Moghul rulers of Delhi 
^<1 transferred the districts of Corah and Allahabad to the 
Manrattas, but regardless of this deed of the imbecile Shah 
Alum, and^ in order to prevent that central country falling into 
the possession of a hostile tribe, the British had thrown a gar- 
rison into Allahabad. On the Nawab Vizier of Oudh express- 
ing a wish to possess these countries, Warren Ilai^uigs (19 th 
August 1773) consented to transfer the districts of Corah and 
Allahabad to .Oudh, on condition of the latter power paying 
fifty lakhs of ituiiees, 20 to be paid on the spot, and 30 with- 
in two years. The conquest of Itohilcuncl though agreed on as 
above, was not effected until April 23, 1774, when the British 
troops under Colonel- Champion, nominally assisted by the 
TSi'awab and his rabble who took care to keep well out of the 
way as long as fighting was going on but who came u[) in time 
for the plunder, entirely routed the Roliilla Army of 2o,00O 
men, leaving 2,000 of their number dead oq the field. Fyzoollah 
Khan, chief of the Rohillas, surrendered half of his treasure and 
property to the Kawab, who also took possession of the whole 
of his property, granting him merely the small district of Ram- 
pore in jaghirc. The Rohillas were thus almost entirely rooted 
♦lit of Ruhilcund ; their number had never exceeded 80,000, and of 
tlfBse after the above defeat but few remained with Fyzoollah 
Jvhan, the majority starting in search of adventures all over the 
country. The Nawab Vizier was bound to respect the inoffen- 
sive Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the country, and of 
these about 2,000.000 men came under liis dominion. 

Ill 1778 a treaty was concluded by Lord Teigmnouth with 
the Nawab Vizier Saadut All Khan, by which the Nawab 
was to pay £760,000 annually on the one hand to the 
British Government, and the British Government on the other 
were io take * him under their entire, protection. This 
arrangement however was never properly carried out, and 
on the 10th November 1801 a fresh treaty was made by 
the Marquis Wellesley, by which the Nawab Vizier Saa- 
dut Aii Khan ceded the half of his territories in perpetuity 
to the British, on the solo condition of their protection against 
internal discord and foreign aggression. The country was then 
divided into two equal halves, according to the calculated re- 
venues of the time— the Britisli half consisting of what are 
now known as the districts of Rohilcund, Allahabad, Fur- 
ruckabad, ISdynpoorie, Etawah, Gorruckpoor, Azimghur, Cawn- 
poor 4 ind Futtehpoor; together with the lands of Khyree- 
ghur and Kunchuupoor, which were subsequently re-ceded to 
the Oudh Government. Each half represented at the time a reve- 
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nuc of one crorc and 33 lakhs of Kupees; in 1848 the revenues 
of the British half had increased to two crores and 12 lakhs per 
annum, whereas in the Oudh half, although the territory had 
in the meanwhile been increased and ours consequently dimi- 
nished by a gift from us to them of Khyreeghur and Kunchun- 
poor representing a value of 2,10,000 liupees per annum, the 
revenue r^eived by the Oudh Government in all had sunk to 
one crore of Rupees, and of this sum probably not more than one- 
half actually reached the Royal treasury. This fq)ling off in 
the revenue did not so much arise from the want of 2)roper cul- 
tivation of the land, as from an Irish unwillingness on the part 
of the lessees or contractors of revenue, to pay the rent charges 
which they themselves probably had fixed. 

In 1805, Saadut Ali Khan, the most talented and upright 
ruler who ever sat on the musnud of Oudh, sent to Lord Lake 
for the siege of Bhurtpoor, 500 Elejdiants, 8,000 Bullocks for 
the Artillery, and 500 Horses. The loan was like most of the 
loans made by the sovereigns of Oudh, converted by our mag- 
nanimous Government into a gift, and of all the animals abo\e 
enumerated, only 280 Elephants returned to their original locale. 

In 1822 Ghazee-ood^Deen Ilyder, son and successor of Saadut 
Ali Khan, obtained the title of King. But like ancient BomC 
under the emperors, Oudh flourished but little, aud improfed 
not at all under her kingly rulers, her palmy times having 
most undoubtedly been during the few years which immediately 
succeeded the division of her territory witli the British, when 
under the firm rule of Saadut Ali Khan justice was established 
in the country, and a balance of £14,000,000 left in a public 
treasury which on his accession he had found empty. This 
suriJus was entirely exhausted by his successors, without any 
public improvement having been made, and in 1850 the exi)en- 
diturc of the then feigning Monarch was 12 lakhs over and 
above his annual income. The universal anarchy which even- 
tually prevailed became so great, the Ministers and all public 
ofiScers were so corrupt, and the kings so debauched and so in- 
competent, as to produce by their misgoveniinent a state of 
criilie and of confusion, unjmrallelcd probably in* the history of 
mankind. 

In the land made over to us by the treaty of 1801, the ma- 
jority of the landowners, pay us f of their rents net, whereas in 
Oitdh even the best of the large landowners only pay ^ of their 
rent to Government; many did not pay onc-fifth or one- tenth, and 
munbers paid none whatever. In the districts oi Khyieeghur 
MA Kunchunpoor which were re-ceded by us to Oudh in May 
18J6, the nominal value had sunk from 210,000 to 16,000 Ru- 
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pees, and little even of this small sum was ever collected. The 
country, which is really a beautiful and productive one, had a 
reputation for unhealthiness, which was far greater than it really 
^deserved. Only four months, viz., December, January, Febru- 
ary and March were supposed to admit of the presence of a 
stranger in these districts. On the approach of any Govern- 
ment troops for the collection of revenue, the whole population 
retired to their jungle fastnesses, rfnd before aiiy effectual means 
could be taken to dislodge them therefrom, fever or the fear 
of it warned the invaders to return to Lucknow. The recusants 
to pay then in their turn represented themselves aB the aggriev- 
ed parties, and declared that what with their own absence, and 
the presence of the troops, so much damage had been done to 
their crops, that no sovereign could have the conscience to claim 
any revenue from them for years to come. Nor was this a soli- 
tary instance; wjienever a distant talookdar was called, upon to 
pay his quota to the revenue, he immediately considered him- 
self an injured individual, summoned his Yollowing, retired to 
his jungle, fortified his position, and defied the supreme power. 
Mauy proprietors encouraged the growth of large patches of 
jungle for the sole purpose of enabling them to resist effectual- 
^ the collection of revenue, and in such resistance they 
w8te frequently successful. In 1848, there were in Oudh 24 
separate belts of such jungles of recent formation, covering 
in all a superficial surface of 886 square miles. There were 
also 250 rnud forts, mounting together 500 guns, and con- 
taining in the aggregate garrisons of 100,000 armed men. All 
the above means and munitions of war were kept up for the 
avowed object of setting at defiance the authority of Govern- 
ment. Nor did they confine themselves solely to a resistance 
of the constituted authorities, their lawless violence frequently 
broke out in indiscriminate robbery and murder, and in plunder- 
ing aggressions on the neighbouring estates. Many of the weak- 
er holders or fanners of property thus became absorbed by 
their more powerful neighbours. Plunder, rapine and murder, 
all carried to excess, thus formed the favorite occupation of 
these knightsi of Oudh, knights however merely in their posi- 
tion of being feudatories of broad lands, and commandants of 
large bodies of retainers, their rough violence unpolished by 
one noble quality, and their shameless profligacy unredeemed 
by one gentle virtue. 

Men of influence and standing who had committed the most 
atrocious robberies and murders in the Oudh districts, met not 
only with safety, but with protection, on crossing to the British 
side of the frontier. 
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Eaghbur Singh^ the contractor for Gonda and Baraich^ during 
’46 and ’47^ by his rascally mismanagement in two years reduced 
absolutely to waste land^ these naturally fertile^ and previous- 
ly well cultivated-districts. One of this wretch’s agents, a fiend* 
of as deep a dye as himself called Beharee Lall, at Bussunt- 
poor, in 1846, caused 70 persons en masse” to be put to death 
with the most cruel tortures. The arch-fiend Rughbur Singh 
himself at various times during his hour of power tortured and 
murdered in . detail victims who in the aggregate amounted to 
more than that number — and all for the sole purpose directly 
or indirectly * of extracting money from them* lie was mye- 
over in a chronic state of rebellion all the time against Govern- 
ment, he would carry away all the women, and remove all the 
cattle from any district which he wished to oppress, and besides 
these wholesale crimes, committed many single murders and 
acts of yiolence. , 

Yet this monster escaped with impunity into the British 
provinces, notwithstanding that many representations were 
made to the British Resident at Lucknow as to his conduct — 
and subsequent to his escape he carried on intrigues at Luck- 
now, with the cognizance of the Government, and through the 
means of the very same agent he had previously employei.* 
in the carrying out of his atrocious plans. Nor was Rughour 
Singh’s a solitary instance, similar crimes were committed with 
similar impunity throughout the dominions of Oudh. Justice 
in short was at a stand still. Its administrators were either 
asleep, or when aroused, were so corrupt in their practice that 
they had better still have slept. When by some extraordinary 
exertion of energy, the most prominent rascals in a district, 
were convicted of robbery or murder by the local authorities, 
and sent up to Lucknow for punishment, they easily procured 
their release by bribing the Court officios, and then returned 
to their districts animated by •seven devils worse than those 
which previously had possessed them, fearless of further punish- 
ment, and burning to wreak their vengeance on the unfortunate 
Magistrate, who had been instrumental in bringing to light 
their former offences. *i 

Infanticide of all female infants was the constant practice 
of the Jombunsie and other Rajpoot families or clans. This 
crime was committed entirely to avoid the expense of giving 
a Wge marriage portion with their daughters, which they had 
4o do, if they •married equals — or on the other hand to avoid 
the disgrace and loss of caste which would ensue if, tempted by 
a sum of money, they should dispose of their hands to inferiors. 

: l^ithont losing caste they could only give their daughters in 
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marriage to two oilier elaDS 3 the Kathore, and Ihe Chouhan. 
Scarcely any representatives of these families lived on the Oudh 
side of the Ganges, it therefore became so constant a custom 
as to fall into a rule among these Jombunsie Rajpoots, to des- 
troy their female infants as soon as born. The father v^as 
generally absent on these occasions, and the mother often in- 
sensible, these series of child murders were committed by the 
female relatives, who either killed the child by poison, or stuf- 
fed the little creature’s mouth up so as to prevent its breathing, 
they then put the body in an earthen pot, and buried it under 
the floor of the room where it had been born — lighting a fire 
over the grave after it had been filled up — and when the fire had 
burned out, plastering the tloor over with lime and sand as if 
nothing had happened. On the thirteenth day the priest of the 
parish came and cooked his victuals and afterwards ate tliem 
over the place where the infant body lay buried, thus in their 
opinion purifying the place, and taking the sins of the parents 
on his own head. Among poor people this dinner to the priest 
was all the offering that was expected, but the rich had in addi- 
tion to give donations on the occasion as propitiatory gifts, to all 
the neighbouring Brahmins. 

• RIucJi abuse occurred in the'farming out of the revenues of 
diSricts. If any one wished to make a contract for a year, for a 
place the revenue of which was 3,00,000 Rupees per annum, 
he had first to purchase the contract by paying a bribe of 50,000 
Rupees to some one of the Court favorites. This sum, equal often 
to one-sixth of the whole revenue, had of course to be extract- 
ed as rack rent from the wretched cultivators as a preliminary 
measure, in addition to the already sufficiently onerous regular 
rent charge, with which their land was burdened. Many purpose- 
ly raised the assessment on lands to a nominal sum which they 
knew the holders would be unable Jo pay, and this with the* 
avowed object of })03sessing themselves of the lands .in question. 
On the heavy assessment not being paid, the unfortunate culti- 
vators were ruthlessly seized, their property confiscated and 
their families dishonoured. 

Nor was only in the raising of revenue that the most dis- 
graceful irregularities took place. An entire absence of the 
commonest rules of honesty characterized the way in which it 
was disbursed. Saadut' Ali Khan taking a fancy 4'or Mahomdee, 
planted a garden and trees there, and formed a small establish- 
ment, to the keeping up of which he appropriated 60,000 Rupees 
a year from the Royal revenues. This sum continued to be re- 
gularly charged in the manager’s accounts during the reigns of 
lour successive sovereigns, none of whwn ever visited the place. 
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In tlie r(iign of the late king, the establishment for which the 
60,000 Rupees were supposed to be expended, consisted of two * 
Bullocks and two Gardeners ; all the servants had been dis- 
charged 30 years before. Another instance is as follows. ^ In 
October 1850 it was required to remove some Artillery from 
Lucknow. The gentleman who had charge of the Park had 
been drawing allowances regularly for the food of 1750 bullocks, 
that being the number which had originally been entrusted to 
him. On enquiry being made it was found however that 1730 
had been made away with by this individual years before, and 
that though allowances for the whole number had continued to 
be drawn only 20 actually remained. 

This same gentleman, Aujum-ood-Dowlah, in 1 835 during the 
reign of Nusseer-ood Been Hyder received charge of IG Royal 
Bullocks for the forage of which he was to draw one Rupee per 
day each. In the reign of the next monarch some ten years 
afterwards, all the Pullocks were ordered to be mustered and 
amongst others these 1 6. As they had been made away with 
by the corrupt favorite, they of course could not be produced, 
however with unblushing effrontery, he at once sent to the 
bazaar for 16 of the first bullocks which he could find, and pre- 
sented them at muster as those of which he had received cha^e^ 
He was upbraided for their poor condition, Jind the animals were 
ordered to be sold, they were so, and shortly after the sale had 
taken place the real owners come to claim them, they however 
could neither get them nor'the price of them, nor could Aujum- 
ood-Dowlah be made to disgorge any of the subsistence money, 
which he had for so many years criminally possessed himself of. 

Subsistence money at four pice a day was allowed to be drawn 
for prisoners in the public jails. .Of these the darogah was in the 
habit of pocketing two pice a day for himself, and turning the 
^prisoners loose in the streets to beg for enough to make up the 
difference from common charity, if they did not succeed jn rais- 
ing which they not unfrequently w'ere starved to death before 
they had been many weeks confined. 

The king signed no public documents, saw no public func- 
tionaries,, and transacted no public business. Hiti whole atten- 
tion was absorbed in his fiddlers and danseuses. No wonder 
that the notes of the Resident were disregarded, as many of them 
were not even' received. In October 1850, the Court favorite 
wi^se duty it was to convey letters to the king fell into dis- 
^a(!e, and on his house being searched, many letters from the 
Resident marked emergent and immediate, were found among 
^il^ffects unattenddd to, and even unopened. 
isl'Iwhy it may be asked did our Government allow all these 
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abuses to be carried on, when they had taken upon themselves 
the protection of Oudh against all foreign and domestic enemies, 

' and when they h 9 ,d bound themselves to suppress all rebellions 
and disorders within the Oudh dominions. In sooth they were 
somewhat sluggish, and if the Oudh Government neglected 
their duty entirely, the British on their i)art, .as far as related 
to Oudh, cannot be said to have performed their duty con- 
scientiously. Representations were from time to time made 
to the Resident, by the Supreme Government, and remonstrances 
were by him made to the Government of Oudh. When how- 
ever sent by letter they generally failed in reaching their des- 
tination, and when made verbatim they eipially failed in pro- 
ducing any iini)roving effect. With respect to the actual in- 
terference of the troops under our command, disputes and 
difficulties, which arose out of early interference in behalf of 
. the claims of Government, gave our authorities a disrelish for 
subsequent meddling, and this, Bujieradded to the lack of 
energy which becomes habitual, and to the apathy which oj)- 
presses European employes when long resident in so enervating 
a climate, eventuated in our leaving the desperadoes of Oiidli 
pretty much to themselves, so long as they confined their des- 
iderate doings within the limits of their' own proper frontier, 
^iireover our interference when made was not always suc- 
cessful, and instances occurred of the small parties of British 
troops being overwhelmed by the irregular miscreants whom 
they had been sent to chastise. The small force which wc 
originally placed in Oudlx for the purpose of protecting it from 
external aiid internal enemies, was from time to time dimi- 
nished, and the description of the force as well as its distri- 
bution Avere altered so as to be less efficient for die purpose 
for which they had been intended. 

Originally we had stationed in Oudh, one Regiment of Re- 
gular Cavalry, 2 Companies of Artillery with 14 guns and 
() Regiments of Regular Infantry. Tlie Cavalry were stationed 
at Pertaubghur, and the Artillery and Infantry were distributed, 
in Pertaubghur, Sccrora, Sultanpoor, Setapoor, and Lucknow, at 
the latter of Ajhich two out of the six Regiments of Infantry Avere 
permanently stationed. In 1815 we withdrew tho Regiment 
of Cavalry wishing to make use of it ourselves in the Nepaulose 
war, after which avc retained it for the ilahrattah war in 
1817-18, resent it back to Pertaubghur in 1820, and finally Avith- 
drcAV it in 1821. Four guns and half a Company of Artillery, 
were withdrawn from Oudh entirely in 1 835, as also was one 
Regiiiicnt of Native Infantry. The remainder Averc quartered 
in Lucknow,. Sccrora being <Ionc away with as a British mill- 
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tary station, although it continued for some years afterwards 
to be occupied by Artillery and Infantry, from the King of 
Oudh’s own force, under the command of Captain Barlow ; 

' Secrora is one of the best situations in Oudli for a Military 
Cantonment; a healthy locality, water of good quality and 
in abundance, and a central position, both as regard the princi- 
pal towns and with reference to the principal means of com- 
munication. It is situated about eight miles to the Korth East 
of By ram Ghat on the River Sarjoo, which is there a clear 
flowing stream with rich meadow land on either side. In 1837 
two more Regiments and one-half Company of Artillery were 
withdrawn, the latter having six guns attached to them. Per- 
taubghur which is a convenient and healthy spot about half 
way between Sultanpoor and Allahabad then ceased to be a mili- 
tary station, and Setapoor and Sultanpoor were no longer oc- 
cupied by artillery. The whole British force proper then in Oudh, 
consisted of one Company of Artillery with six guns, and 
three Regiments of' Infantry, all the above being stationed at 
Lucknow. There were besides two Regiments, forming part 
of an Oudh auxiliary force, which the Oudh Government were 
at first bound to keep up at an expense of 15 lakhs per an- 
num, but of which burden the British Government subsequently^ 
relieved them. The force was intended to consist of two Rai- 
ments of Cavalry, five of Infantry, and two Companies of Ar- 
tillery. The treaty calling on the Oudh Government to keep 
up this force, was ratified by the Governor General in 1837, 
but cancelled, in as far as it applied to the force, by the Court of 
Directors in 1839. Only a j)art of the auxiliary force had by this 
time beeq raised and of such part we only retained two Regi- 
ments of Infantry, which Regiments we took into our pay, 
and stationed the one at Sultanpoor, and the other at Seta- 
l)oor. These men in 1839, together wdth three Regiments of In- 
fantry and one Company of, Artillery mentioned above as 
stationed at’ Lucknow, formed the sole force in British pay 
stationed in Oudh, from that time until the annexation of the 
country. 

Meanwhile the native force had been steadily increasing. In 
1797 at the death of Asuf-ood-Dowlali, the military force of 
Oudh of all ranks amounted to 80,000 men in tlic direct pay of 
Government. The treaty of 1801 provided that it should only 
consist of four Battalions of Regular Infantry, one Battalion Ir- 
regular ditto, 2,000 Cavalry, and 300 Artillery, with such propor- 
tion of armed police as might be necessary for the preservation 
of and the collection of the revenue. Saadut Ali Khan, 

the wise and able successor of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, in consequence 
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of the treaty referred to, reduced his force to 30,000 of all ranks. 
Our local authorities were so unwilling to order the interference 
of our^ troops until they bad first satisfied themselves that the 
cause in which they were called on to interfere was a just one, 
and the interference when made often led" to so much difficulty 
and occasioned so much jealousy, that the successors of Saadut 
Ali Khan, who were less careful administrators than himself, 
were anxious to increase their own native force, and to do away 
with the necessity for British intervention altogether. During 
the reign of Ghazee-ood-Deen llyder, who succeeded in 1814 
and died in 1827, the native army of Oudh was increased to 
60,000 men. It continued to be increased, partly for the rea- 
sons above stated, ^and partly because the ministers who con- 
trolled its increase made a profitable speculation of the addition- 
al patronage which they thus conferred upon themselves. On 
the death of Nusseer-ood-Deen Hyder in 1857, the total force 
of the Oudh army was 67,956. Of these 20,000 were described as 
regulars ; the remainder were even by themselves acknowledged 
to be a undisciplined rabble. Many of the Regiments in 1850 
had received no clothing since the visit of the Marquis of Has- 
tings upwards of 30 years previously, and the distribution of pay 
had been equally precarious. Even the animals destined for mi- 
lHary purposes were starved and cheated of their dues. The Go. 
verninent Bullocks seldom received one-third of their rations, 
while the value of the whole was carefully charged for in the 
public accounts. The only wonder is that the military force of 
Oudh managed to hang together at all, so ilb regulated and ill- 
supplied was it in every department. 

In 1834 it had been determined to depose the King of Oudh, 
on the ground of his having proved himself lamentably incom- 
petent for government, and a despatch had been framed by 
the India Board witli that view in 1834 during the Government 
of Lord William Beiitiuck, authorizing him to carrjy^ out the de- 
position whenever it appeared to him convenient. The despatch 
however was never sent, as two of the Court of Directors, Messrs. 
H. Ellis, and Holt Mackenzie, were violently opposed to 
such a meagre. Advice and remonstrance were frequently 
employed by successive Governor-Generals, in the vain hope 
of influencing the sovereigns ^of Oudh to address themselves 
manfully to the remedy of the crying evils which existed in 
their dominions. Lord William Bentinck in January 1831, and 
again in August 1832, pointed out to the reigning king of the 
time the abuses of his authority which existed, amounting to an 
infraction of ithe treaty of 1801, and called upon him for lus 
own sake aud for the sake of hU country to endeavour at all 
June, 1860. 5^ G 
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events to commence some improvement. Finally Lord Hardinge^ 
in October 1847, personally addressed to the king a most 
friendly warning, acquainting him that the reports of the anar<* 
chy which existed in his dominions were so constant and so un- 
favorable, that power had been vested in him by the Home Go- 
vernment to take the management of the affairs of Oudh into 
his own hands, but that he was unwilling to avail himself of that 
authority, without giving the king one last chance to effect those 
reforms himself, which, if not bona fide carried out, must 
eventually be undertaken by the hands of others. He conclud- 
ed by warning the king, ‘‘ that by wisely taking timely inea- 
‘ sures for the reformation of abuses, as one of the first acts of his 
‘ reign, his Majesty would with honour tP his own character, 

^ rescue his people Irom their present miserable condition — but if 
^ he procrastinated, he would incur the risk of forcing the 
* British Government to interfere, by assuming the Govern- 
/ ment of Oudh ; that the Governor General was not dispos- 
‘ ed to act immediately on the power vested in him by the 
‘East India Company, still less was he disposed to hold the 
‘ king responsible for the misrule of his predecessors, nor did he 
‘expect that so inveterate a system of misgovernmcnt could 
‘ suddenly be eradicated ; that the resolution, and the prelimiA 
‘ nary measures to effect this puri)ose, can and ought at oS'ce 
‘to be adopted by the king ; that if His Majesty cordially enters 
‘into the plan suggested by the Governor General for the iin- 
‘provement of his administration, he may have the satisfac- 
‘ tion, within the period specified of two years, of checking 
‘ and eradicating the worst abuses, and at the same time of maiu- 
‘taining his own sovereignty and the native institutions of his 
‘kingdom unimpaired; but if he does not, it must bo manifest 
‘ to the whole world, that whatever may happen, the king has 
‘ received a friendly and timely warning.” 

Notwithstanding this appeal no improvement nor attempt at 
improvement was made. In November 1851, 8ir W, H. Sleeman, 
the Resident, writes from Lucknow. ‘^Lucknow affairs are 
‘ now in a state to require the assumption of the entire manage- 
‘ ment of the country. All the members of the Royul family (save 
‘ the king’s own household) are wishing for some great measure 
‘ to plioe them under the guarantee of the British Government. 

‘ The:'|«Sople all now wish for it, at least all the well disposed, 

‘ for there is not a man of integrity or humanity left in any 
‘ oflSfee. The king’s understanding has become altogether emas- 
‘ culated ; and though he would not willingly do harm to ai>y one, 
‘he is unable to protect any one.” And again, from Lucknow 
under- date 11th September 1854, speaking of the king; — 
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^ He ift cwtavuly not of sound mmd, and l\\\uff e tuusI 

* come to a crisia. The minister, a consummate knave, and one 
^ of the most incompetent men of business that I' have ever 
‘ known, has all the revenues and patronage of the country to 

* distribute among those who have access to the king exclusively. 

* They are poets, fiddlers, eunuchs, and profligate women — and 
‘ every one of them holds, directly or indirectly, some court or 

* other, fiscal, criminal, or civil, through which to fleece the peo- 
‘ pie. Anything so detestable as ^le Government I have no- 
‘ where witnessed, and a man Jess competent to govern than the 

* king I have never known.” After eight years instead of two had 
elapsed since the friendly warning above alluded to, and no at- 
tempt at improvement had yet been made, a proclamation by 
the Governor General in Council dated February 7, 1856, was 
issued at Lucknow, of which the following is the purport. 
The friendly intentions of the British Government have been 
wholly defeated by the obstinacy or incapacity or apathy of the 
Viziers and Kings of Oudh. The king, like most of his prede- 
cessors, takes no real share in the direction of public affairs. The 
powers of Government throughout his dominions are for the 
most part abandoned to worthless favorites, unfit for their du- 
^s and unworthy of trust. The Collectors of Revenue hold 

over their districts with uncontrolled authority, extorting 
' the utmost payment from the people, ’without reference to past 
or to present engagements. The king’s troops, with rare excep- 
tions undisciplined and disorganized and defrauded of their 
j)ay by those to whom it is entrusted, are permitted to plunder 
the villages for their own support, so that they have become a 
lasting scourge to the country they are employed to jirotect. 
Gangs of freebooters infest the districts ; law and justice are un- 
known ; armed violence and bloodshed are daily events ; and 
life and property are nowhere secure for an hour. Inasmuch 
then as llis Majesty Wajid Ali Shah has neglected to fulfil the 
obligations of the treaty of 1801 whereby he was bound to 
establish within his dominions such a system of administration 
as should be conducive to the pros[)erity and happiness of his 
subjects, and inasmuch as the treaty he thereby violated has 
been declared to be null and void, and inasmuch as llis Ma- 
jesty has refused to enter into other agreements which were 
offered to him in lieu of such treaty, and inasmuch as the terms 
of the treaty, if it had been still maintained, forbade the em- 
ployment of British officers in Oudh, without which no efficient 
system. of administration could be established there, it is mani- 
fest to all that the British Government had but one alternative 
before it. Either it must altogether desert the people of Oudh, 
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luid deliver them up helpless to oppression and tyranny, or it 
must put forth its own great power on behalf of a people, for 
whose happiness it more than fifty years ago engaged to in- 
terpose, and must at once assume to itself the exclusive and 
permanent administration of the territories of Oudh. TV here- 
lore, proclamation is hereby made, that the Government of Oudh, 
is henceforth vested, exclusively and for ever, in the Honorable 
East India Company. 

It had on more than oilh ooeasion been the practice of the 
Oudh Government to advance loans to the British, the interest 
of which generally at 6 per cent, was used to pay the pensions of 
public servants of Oudh and of members of the Oudh Royal fami- 
ly. These loans, extending over a period of several years, amount- 
ed in all to 3^ crores, £3,500,000 sterling. The first loan was 
offered by Ghazee-ood-Deen ^Ijder to the Marquis of Hastings 
on the 15th October 1814, as a present to the Company on his 
accession to the Musnud of Oudh. It was declined as a gift but 
accepted as a subscription to the 6 per cent. Government fund. 
The amount received was one crore and 60 lakhs, or £1,600,000 
sterling. In the subsequent year a second loan of a crore of 
Rupees was negociated for the express purpose of carrying on 
the Nepaulese war. On the 20th June 1815, when the 
of Hastings, Governor General, was at Futteyghur, he received 
an application from Ghazee-ood-Deen Hydei, then Nawab 
Yizier of Oudh, that a cession should be made to Oudh of the 
lands of Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor, on any teims which 
might be considered desirable. This grant was applied for 
partly for sporting purposes, and partly because the narrow 
strip of Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor, which lay between the 
Oudh dominions on the one hand and the Nepaul territories on 
the other, served as a perfect nest for freebooters and despera- 
does who committed robberies and murders on either side, and 
then escaped punishment and defied justice by flying over the 
British frontier. Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor had been 
part of the districts assigned to us in 1801, and though the no- 
minal rental had been 2,10,000 Rupees per annum, they had 
never paid to us since that date over Rs. 50,000. ^ 

Lord Hastings declined at the time acceding to the grant, 
but said that at the termination of the Ghoorka war, when an 
additional tract, viz., that now known as the Oudh Terai, should 
be placed at his disposal, this tractjtogether with the Khyreeghur 
district should be made over to Oudh, on condition of the Na- 
wab Vizier wiping off* one crore of the debt which we had 
incurred towards him. Accordingly on the conclusion t)f the 
Nepatileee war, by the decisive victory of Meekwanpoor gained 
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by the Britieh under Ochterlony on the 27th February, 1816, it 
was stipulated that all the territory occupied by British troops, * 
including the valley, of the liaptee, Hurrearpoor, and some other 
places of note, should be ceded by the Nepaulese. A portion 
of this country, together with the districts of Khyreeghur and 
^ .Kunchunpoor, was then made over by us to Oudh,.in lieu of 
one crore of Rupees forming part of the sums borrowed from 
them as aforesaid. The treaty by which their lands were made 
over by us to Oudh was dated the 1 1th May, 1816. On the an- 
nexation of Oudh by the British Government in 1856, these lands, 
with the rest of the kingdom, of course fell again into our posses- 
sion. And now in 1860, we purpose giving the terai portion of 
them back again to Nepaul, as a remuneration for services 
performed to our cause during the late mutiny. These ser~* 
vices do not consist so much in the actual assistance afforded 
us by Nepaulese troops during the* war, as that cannot be 
said to be of much value. Neither do tl\ey consist in the fact 
of the King^s having marched with three Brigades this last cold 
season to annihilate Benee Madhoo (whom he killed) and to 
snuff out the last sparks of the mutiny which were kept 
smouldering by a few wretched, hopeless rascals who had taken 
#efuge within the Nepaul Frontier. This service could with 
ease, with equal efficiency and with greater rapidity, have been 
performed by any one of the many columns, either in the 
autumn of 1859 or the spring of the same year, who were lying 
dormant on the frontier. The main body of the Rebels were 
at no time further off than Dang Valley and that, as we well 
know, lies north of the Raptee, 24 miles from the debouchure of the 
pass of the Koronia Sota into the Sonar valley, and generally 
lying nearly parallel with Deocar. It could any day have 
been reached by a march of two days from Sidonia Ghat, or of 
four days from Baraitch, of three days from Seogurh, or four 
days from Akonnah, at all of which places we had .quasi move- 
able columns doing little or nothing during the spring of 1859. 
Any two of these columns would have .been sufficient to 
have destroyed the remains of the rebel forces quite as efficient- 
ly as could Iftive been done by the columns of Jung Bahadoor. 
One of the many services which were rendered to us by Jung 
Bahadoor during the late disturbances, was that he placed him- 
self in#his own country prominently forward as a friend and 
supporter of the British. He threatened with death any who 
spoke of joining the rebels, and he actually punished witli death 
some .who dared to take active steps towards so uniting them- 
selves. And all this he did at a time when the feeling pf the 
Nepaulese was enthusiastic in favour of the rebel sepoys* Ne- 
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paul may be considered as the stronghold of the Hindoo reli- 

S ‘on, as there no Mahommedan conquerors have interfered to 
sturb their original superstitious worship. In Nepaul the 
Pagoda stands alone, unrivalled by the minaret of the Moslem, 
Here therefore, if anywhere, a war of deen” or religious bi- 
gotry would find its enthusiastic supporters ; and it is now an 
acknowledged fact that the bulk of the population of Nepaul 
were devoted to the cause of the sepoys. Some honor and 
reward is surely therefore dud from us to the single stout heart 
and strong arm which prevented the great mass of 2,000,000 
of disaffected neighbours from joining the side of our enemies. 
He also performed another friendly act towards us in keeping 
under surveillance the Eanee Chundah, and having her where- 
abouts twice daily reported to him. This lady, the mother of 
Dhuleep Singh and widow of the powerful Runjeet Singh, not- 
withstanding her profliga^te character, from her connection wirh 
their idolized Runjeet, (which connection was not a particular- 
ly faithful one as far as she was concerned), still retains consi- 
derable influence over the Sikhs, and more than one of them 
were detected corresponding with her during the mutinies. 

Whatever the reason may be, it is probable tliat the Govern- 
ment have acted on better information than can be at the dis-< 
posal of individuals, and had not Jung Baliadoor pcrform#il 
some more important services than those which are generally 
patent to the public, it is scarcely probable that he would liave 
been made K.’ C. B., or that he would have had this' fine tract 
of land conferred upon him in the name of two sovereigns. 
The use to which he intends putting his new possession when 
it shall have been conferred upon him, is to convert it into a run 
for wild Elephants, many of which are to be found in the ad- 
joining forests. Now as tlie elephant is an animal who ehurfs 
the noise of mankind, who cannot abide the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe, and who flies for miles on hearing the crack of a 
rifle, the sportsman and the speculator in timber, (who would 
be a most successful speculator in these forests if he had money, 
liberty and energy) may fancy how much jirospect they have 
of being permitted to follow their respective vocyitions within . 
the Nepaulese limits. 

The new boundary between the British territories and those 
of the Maharajah of Nepaul, diverges from the olcj^ one 
at the top of the Hill nearly opposite Balapore Tal. Be- 
fore leave this range of hills it may be as well to give 
a brief description of the passes through them into the fertile 
valleys of Nepaul. There are several passes between Sidonia 
.Ghat and Botwall. But we shall particularize only the three 
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principal ones, which are the passes of the Jurwah, Budjkaye, 
and Koronia Sota. The Jurwah pass is situated not far* 
from the Arrah Nuddee which is the Eastern boundary be- 
tween* us and Nepaul. The Jurwah pass leads between Newul- 
gurli and Ghururbeer, and is altogether about 12 miles in length. 
The pass on the Oudh side is formed by the bed of a tor- 
rent which runs from the Hills into the Boodhee Baptee. The 
bed of the torrent is about 200 yards broad and is covered 
with large loose boulders of limestone rock. After advancing 
about 2^ miles the key of the pass is reached ; this consists 
of two large perpendicular pillars of rock about 200 feet high 
each, and between them is a deep black pool of water, only 
fordable along a very narrow edge at the side of one of the 
rocks. After passing this formidable obstacle and progressing 
about two miles further on, the traveller comes ^ a thick- 
ly wooded hill which leads him to the summit of the pass, 
distant about six miles from its entrance on either side. Hence 
at a elevation* of about 2,000 feet above \he plateau, a magni- 
ficent view is obtained of the interior of ^epaul, comprising 
four distinct ranges of Hills, and embracing the fertile valleys 
of Sonar and Deocar watered by the winding Kaptee. The 
ill^laptee ajipears to be about 12 miles from the top of the })ass; 
its* bed is almost choked up with sand. The Jurwah pass is 
entirely unavailable for military purposes any large scale; 
it is quite impassable by Cavalry and Artillery under any 
circumstan’ces. iSmall bodies of Infantry might traverse it on an 
emergency, but not if rapid motion was required or if at all 
encumbered wdth baggage. 

Following the range of Hills about 30 miles W. N. W. 
from Newulgurh, we come to Musha, about five miles from 
which is tlie entrance to the pass of Budjkaye. This is a 
much more open pass than either of the others, and is the only 
one which could be passed with prudence in the face of an 
opposing I'orce. There are many parts of it capable of strong 
defeuce, and a determined foe might offer serious opposition. 
Still the jungle on the low parts is open, and the strong positions 
might be ou^lanked and turned. The pass of Budjkaye like 
that of the J urwah leads up the bed of a torrent. It leads first 
of all in a direction N. E., then bends off to the North- 
ward and so reaches the summit. After reaching the summit it 
takes a sharp bend to the W. N. W, then turns to the 
N. W. again, and enters the Sonar valley in a direc- 
tion nearly due North. Its extreme length is about 1 1 miles, 
and the height of the crest of the pass is about 1,000 feet 
above the fdaleau. It is mounted by a steady ascent. On qoku- 
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mincing it there are two very awkward wet nullahs to crosi^ 
which would effectually stop Artillery, even supposing it pos- 
sible, which it would not be, to bring them as far as these ob- 
stacles. Once over these the ground mounts by an easy jas- 
cent to the summit. The Hills on either side of the pass^ 
might be crowned without difficulty ; the slopes fall gradually 
towards the pass and the Hill sides are only thinly covered 
with jungle. In short it is a good open pass. The first Sikh 
Infantry went to the top of it, on the 23rd May 1859, the 
officers riding or walking at pleasure, and the whole of the 
ammunition of the liegiment accompanying carried on muleSr 
A party of Hodson’s Horse advanced nearly to the top 
of the pass, and were stopped merely to spare the horses from 
fatigue, and not^ because there would have been any difficulty 
in their tec^^diiig. The crest is composed of rounded lime- 
stone hills covered with thick grass. There is no water 
to be found in this pass during summer after crossing the nul- 
lahs aforesaid, which' are within one-half and two miles respective- 
ly of the entrance of the pass, and the water in these nullahs 
during the month of May is stagnant and undrinkable. The 
Budjkaye pass is decidedly practicable for Cavalry and for In- 
fantry, and although it would be a fatiguing march there is ]||^> 
reason why the baggage on mules, camels or elephants shoulcfcno# 
accompany. 

. Ten miles W. N. W. from Budjkaye, at the back of 
the small village of Gigelee, and about four miles north of Bala- 
poor Tal, is the entrance to the pass of Koronia Sota. The extreme 
length of this pass is about 13 miles, it is very winding, and in 
many places the path is very broken and rocky. In no place 
except on the lower jpart of the Nepaul side where it leads 
down the sandy bed of a dry rivulet, is it passable for man or 
beast unless in single file, and even then he must be careful of 
his manner of going. The direction of the pass is first of all 
to the N.' E. then bending slightly ,to the westward, then 
N. W. crossing the ridge in a direction due north, then 
bending to the N. E., and afterwards round by a gentle 
curve in a direction N. N. W. There a/e three* very 
abrupt ascente and descents, and numerous lesser one^. Shortly 
after passing the summit which may be about 1,500 feet high 
the path leads for several hundred yards along the stony bed 
of a torrent only a few feet broad, and hemmed in on each side 
by trails of dark coloured limestone rock. This would be a 
very dai^erous part to pass in front of an enemy ; indeed the 
whole p^s is decidedly a dangerous one and should only be 

‘ on emergency. The direction is winding, the ascents 
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and descents are numerous, the jungle where there fe any is thick, 
the path is narrow and rugged, and there is no place where 
a view can be had at one time of more than half a mile of the 
direction of the track. Gordon’s Sikhs, accompanied by a Wing 
of the 53rd Regiment on Elephants, traversed this pass during 
the heat of the day on the 4th May, 1859, in pursuit of Dabee 
Deen, with a force of 2,000 men. About 50 of tne rebels were 
slain in the pass, but the alarm having been given the remain- 
der saved themselves by a precipitate flight and escaped that 
night to Dang. The small British force penetrated into the 
Sonar valley, where they camped for the night, and returned 
next morning. Several ponies accompanied the force, as did also 
a Shuter Sowar and an orderly of Ilodson’s Horse on horse- 
back. Water quite good enough to drink is found at three spots 
in the pass. The pass of Koronia Sota is practicable for Infan* 
try with their baggage, though with some difficulty and with 
the# chance of delay. It cannot be said und,er any circumstances 
to be passable for Cavalry, although on emergency mounted 
orderiies might be sent that way without fear of their not being 
able to get through. It is conveniently situated as it leads into 
the Sonar valley nearly opposite Sitka Ghat. A small cattle 
illagc (Gowrie) is on the opposite side close to the debouchure 
of ^he pass. The valley of Sonar at the spot is about 20 miles 
broad, and the llaptee is a clear broad stream^ The ground seems 
a rich stiff clay, and the stubble from the barley crop which was. 
on the ground in the summer of 1859 would have done credit 
to a farm in the Lothians of Scotland. The Sonar valley seems 
sparsely inhabited, but well cultivated. 

The boundary line leaves the crest of the Nepaul range near 
the Koronia Sota pass, and passing through the belt of jungle 
which is here only about 3^ miles thick at the foot of the Hills, 
runs across the fine open plateau of the Terai in a N. W. 
direction, and after traversing another belt of forest about three 
miles thick which fringes the Raptee, crosses the river near 
Sidonia Ghat. We may here mention that the pass through the 
Hills into the Sonar valley of Nepaul a{ the back of Sidonia 
Ghat, and along the course of the Raptee, is a broad open road 
practicable for forces of all arms. As a general rule in moving 
Artillery through the Oudh side of the Terai, the guns should 
be kept on the Southern and Western bank of the Raptee, that 
is on the side farthest from the Hills, as here the ground is 
scarcely at all intersected by nullahs, whereas on the side near- 
est the hills they are frequent. Artillery may be brought from 
Lucknow to Baraitch, from Baraitcli to Seogurh or to Nauparah, 
and from either ol these places to Sidonia Ghat, and so along 
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either bank .t)f the Eaptee into the Sonar valley of Nepaul, 
without any diflSculty. Artillery also have been brought from 
Toolseepoor to Bhinga^ but with considerable delay in each 
day’s march from having to cross the nullahs aforesaid. The 
bottom of the river Eaptee has been reported to be unsound, 
but that is a ^istake. It is fordable with ease and with safety, 
at intervals of not more than four miles, anywhere between 
Bhinga and Sidonia Ghat, and where water flows the bot- 
tom is sound. In some places by the side of the water there 
are shaking sands, but these are easily seen and avoided. 
On the south of the Eaptee the ground is opeh and cultivated 
for some distance. Over this the boundary line passes for about 
four miles, and then entering the jungle passes to the North of 
Bankie, and continues still through jungle in a N. N. W. di- 
rection till it gets near Pudnaha, then turns oflF more westerly 
and passing to the south of Pudnaha surrenders that village to 
the barbarian. From Pudnaha to the Girvvah Eivernthe 
country is open. The soil is a rich muttear or dark argillace- 
ous mould, and is capabhi of growing crops of any description. 
The Girwalris crossed about eight miles south of Murela where 
it is a fine broad stream some 300 yards broad, and at the deep- 
est part of the ford about three feet deep. Once across the Gii® 
wah the line first passes through what may really be caned 
forest, in contradistinction to the jungle which has hitherto co- 
• vered the face of the country. The lordly saul towers to a 
height of upwards of 100 feet, and is in appearance something 
like the English elm. The sissoo is not quite so high and is 
in appearance more like the Birch ; the peculiarity of a sissoo 
forest is that it is always an open forest without underwood, and 
the trees from 20 to 30 yards apart. There are seldom many 
other trees mixed with it. The saul on the contrary is a grega- 
rious tree and rears its height among smaller neighbours ; some 
of these smaller neighbours are also very valuable; and amongst 
these one ixot the least so, is the ebony tree. From the Girwah 
to the next considerable stream which is crossed the forest is 
general, but on approaching the Kuriallee, the line runs 
along on open prairie some six miles broad by 20 long, fringed 
with sissoo forests on either side. Botli the sissoo and the 
saul are very heavy kinds of timber, and when conveyed down 
a river it requires the buoyancy of three canoes to float two 
logs.> They are both extensively used in building gun car- 
riages in India. The Kuriallee is crossed at Gholee Ghat, 
where it is a quarter of a mile broad. It is only passable by 
troops or passengers in boats. There is however a ford a little 
below the forks of the Kuriallee and Mahona where elephants 
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can with some difficulty wade across. The boundary line runs 
along the Mahona river as far as Gowarree Ghat. For about 
eight miles after passing the Kuriallee^ the country is *a dense 
forest, and includes a small glade called Sonapata, which is one 
of tlie most favorable places for tiger shooting in India. Tlic 
forest then turns off to the northward, and runs ^long the low- 
er slopes of the hills with a general breadth of about tight miles ; 
this breadth is however by no means continuous, and often 
includes large open prairies of many square miles in extent. 
The climate throughout this district is unfavorable to the health 
of Europeans, or indeed to that of any upright walking bipeds 
except the Taroos or aboriginal natives of the locality. The 
Terai in all may be staled to be 5,000 square miles in extent, 
of which two-thirds are forest and the remainder arable open 
land. There are two unhealthy seasons, one at the latter end’ 
of August, September, and October, when the diseases are sup- 
posed to arise from bad air ; the other unhealthy season is said 
to be from bad water, and to prevail during the months of May 
and June. Wc believe however that both the duration and the 
virulence of this unhealthy season are much exaggerated, and 
have certainly seen native troops, and Europeans also, exposed 
Mo the climate in the centre of the Terai during the whole of the 
mAith of May without suflering from it in the slightest. 
There is however in some wells at this season, according to Sir 
li. Sleeman, a thin bituminous scum often found over the wa- 
ter ; this he thinks arises from the coal measures which lie below. 
After the rains the unhealthiness is as easily accounted for as 
it is undoubted. The water stagnates on a cold, retentive, clayey 
soil ; the vegetable matter with which the surface is thickly over- 
spread decays and becomes putrid. The water thus in it- 
self becomes tainted, and as it filters through the soil taints in 
its turn the various wells ; and the exhalations arising from the 
surface are also deleterious and i)roduce disease. Oue simple re- 
medy would obviate all this, and that would be a good system 
of drainage. The malaria in the Terai is supposed to rise to a 
height of 12 feet from the surface of the soil. In this the popu- 
lar belief is ifi'obably not l*ar from correct, although an eloquent 
medical writer has lately endeavoured to demonstrate that mala- 
ria never rises over three and a half feet. The boundary line after 
leaving the Mahona takes a bend to the southward through an 
open country, bounded on the south by the fine forests of 
Khyreeghur which still remain entirely in our possession. It 
then takes a circuitous course following the nearly dry bed of 
an old stream. Here it passes through a rich forest which is 
equally dense on both sides of the boundary. A bend of about 
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ten miles in a direction North East and by North then brings 
us to the Sarda River at Bela Ghat, which is here a line stream 
900 yards broad with clear rapid flowing water, and a depth of 
from 10 to 25 feet From Bela Ghat which is near the con- 
fluence of the river Mohan, the line runs along the River 
Sarda to Go^see Ghat, and from thence until it meets the 
Hills abou^25 miles N. E. from Philibheet 

The tract of land thus made over to the Nepaulese comprises a 
district about 125 miles long, with a breadth varying from 10 to 
20 miles. Not above one- tenth of it is cultivated, though probably 
nearly one -third might be brought under cultivation with pro- 
per management. The actual revenue raised from arable land 
is at present only 60,000 Rupees per annum. From the forests 
the yield is precarious ; any man who choses may at present 
cut timber in them, merely paying four Rupees for each log 
when he brings it to the ghats for export. From this source 
about 1,50,000 Rupees are at present received by Government, 
but with proper management the forests no doubt might be 
. made to produce three lakhs of Rupees per annum. The prin- 
cipal use to which the land is at present devoted is to the pas- 
turage of large herds of cattle sent from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Oudh. The pasture is rich and thick, and far superio# 
to any which is met with in any part of the districts surrounding 
European stations. This pasture is paid for at the rate of four 
annas per month per animal, and the dues are levied by the Go- 
vernment Collector. It can scarcely be supposed than one-fif-^ 
teenth of the pasture so consumed is actually paid for, as therfi do 
not seem to be nearly sufficient superintendents to take proper 
account of the numbers. Irregularly however as this source of 
revenue is collected, it yields about a lakh of Rupees per annum. 
The actual annual value therefore of the whole district now 
made over to Jung Bahadoor is 3,10,000 Rupees. If it is not 
turned into a preserve for elephants as proposed, it is probable 
the value may be much increased, as the Nepaulese employes 
exercise a more vigilant superintendence over their lands and 
revemies, than can be said to be exercised by any of our native 
rajahs, and the Nepaulese estates in the neighbourhood of Tool- 
seepoor are excessively well managed. In raising our revenue 
from l^jid we seem to have frequently copied the native system, 
instead of introducing any system of our ownt It is scarcely 
^therefore surprising that the iliatives should be better able to 
carry out their, own system, than are we — their foreign imita- 
tors. As to the poor ryots, or actual cultivators^ the change to 
them must be a matter of great indifference. Whether the Lord 
of tjie soil have sworn foalty to British or to Nepaulese laws 
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he will be equally sure to screw as much as possible out of the 
unfortunate ryot, and happy he who shall be able to pay what 
is demanded of him, and yet have sufficient left for the bare 
subsistence of his family. 

A most promising sanitarium for the troops in Oudh, if a 
right to it for that purpose could be procured, is to be met with 
in the second range of Hills, at the source of. the Mohan river, 
at about 65 miles distance in a direction N. N. W. from the sta- 
tion of Luckeempoor. 

This station falls within the Nepaul boundary, but so slightly 
that it is probable had a timely effort been made, a cession of it, 
might liave been secured. The name of the place is Musseah, 
.ts elevation is roughly computed a^ 7,000 feet, there are up- 
wards of Iwo miles extent of nearly level table land, the sides 
of the Hills are covered with Rhododendrons, and the surface 
of the top is one continued carpet of violets. The present ap- 
proach to it is up the dry bed of the Mohan- river, and the coun- 
try is much infested by tigers. It must be confessed that we 
know excessively little of the country which bounds our Nor- 
thern Frontier ; from Nynee Tal to Darjeeling is almost a terra 
incognita. Our surveyors took little pains to ascertain either 
configuration or the nature of the country, while it was yet 
ours, and now that much of this extent has fallen under the 
Ncpaulese rule, our natural mountain frontier has become a 

S aled book equally to the surveyor, the naturalist, the geologist, 
the sportsman. The boundary has now been distinctly mark- 
ed by small stone pillars about a foot high placed at intervals 
along the line. It has been an express condition of Lord Can- 
ning that the ancient Nepaulese boundary should be restored 
precisely as it existed previous to .the war of 1816. 

In the olden times to which we have referred, the boundary 
question between Oudh and Nepaul, led to frequent bickerings 
and quarrels. The forests of Khyreeghur and the banks of th^e 
Kuriallee and the Sarda, were infested by bands of Moss- 
troopers, as troublesome, if not so daring or so hardy, as those 
which were wont to rove from Tweed to Solway. Let us hope 
that those diJagreeable episodes in the afinals of the past may 
not be revived in the history of the future, and that the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and of Nepaul, as well as the sub- 
jects of both countries, remembering that this debateable land 
has been bestowed as a guerdon for extinguishing the last sparks 
of an old quarrel, may so conduct themselves as to avoid gather- 
ing from it frcsJi fuel for a new one. 
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Akt. IV,— /??/;•«/ Life in Bengal; illustrative of Anglo- Inil tan 
Suburban Life ; more ’particularly in connection with the Plan^ 
ter and Peasantry^ the varied produce of the Soil and Seasons ; 
with copious details of the Culture and Manufacture of Indigo. 
Letters from an Artist in India to his Sisters in England, liy 
the Author of ** Anglo-Indian Domestic Lifef ** Rough Notes 
of a Rough Trip to Rangoon^ etc, London : W. Thacker & 
Co., 87, Newgate Street. 1860. 

• 

The Sepoy Rebellion in the North has been followed by a 
ryot mutiny in Lower Bengal. To what a train of thoughts 
does this give rise I The sepoy rebelled because he was too 
well fed, too well paid, too much humoured, too much pam- 
pered. The sepoy rebelled because rebellion came natural to 
him. His whole career had been a series of petty rebel- 
lions. The ryot breaks out into open rebellion against his 
master, as if under the influence of some sudden inspiration. 
To all True Blues .of the Meergunj School, these facts may 
serve as a further illustration of the unfathomable treachery and 
base ingratitude of native character. To them these facts will af- 
ford a convincing proof that, do what we can, it is simply impost 
ble to enlist on our side the sympathies of those over whom 
we rule ; that kindness or severity is attended with the same 
sad consequences ; that the natives of India may fear 5 but th|^ 
they never will love their European Rulers. 

Like all hasty generalizations, .there is in such reasoning as 
this some little portion of truth. At the present moment, while 
the Indigo Commission is sitting, we shall not undertake to 
describe in detail the life of a ryot in an Indigo district, or 
to point out what may be the causes of the unwillingness on 
the part of the ryots to cultivate Indigo. But we shall look 
at the Bengal Ryot generally, and expose in passing some of 
the many inaccuracies with which a book, otherwise full of 
really useful information, we mean Rural Life in Bengal,” 
is crowded. We shall describe ryot life in the Rice districts of 
Bengal. We shall |)oint out the advantages h^ld out to the 
ryots in the rice districts— advantages which have brought 
about quite a revolution in the life and habits of the ryots in 
general. 

The cultivation of Indigo is almost entirely in the hands of 
European Planters, who stand between the zemindars and the 
ryots, holding their lands generally of the zemindars. The 
cultivation of Indigo is anything but popular with the na- 
tiT'»cs. Why it should be so, wc do not feel ourselves to be in 
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a \>f)silion to Aogmalizc. In some districts, Kuropeans are for- 
bidden by the terms of their engagement to grow Indigo on 
their estates. Wc have known cases in which those ryots who 
have been most unmanageable so long as they were obliged to 
sow Indigo have given no trouble whatever as soon as they had 
carried their point, and had been alloweu to grow what they 
believed to be more profitable to themselves. We know of a 
case where the ryots paid nip all demands against them, without 
<luestioning their accuracy, because they had been told that 
they would not be required to sow Indigo in future. There 
can be no doubt that the cultivation of Indigo goes against the 
grain with a ryot. lie docs not like it. He does not wish to 
engage in it. This unwillingness arises from several causes. 
In the first place, and we think this in itself a sufficient rea- 
son, the ryot finds it more profitable to sow his paddy. Facts 
are stubborn things, llice is more profitable than Indigo. 
Now we should li^e much to know where the Author cf 

Rural Life in Bengal,” ever succeeded in buying the com- 
monest and coarsest rice at 14 annas a maund, (p. 68.) Rice 
might have been selling at that rate some 10 years ago, but 
the Author must have known, or ought to have known, that the 
^ice of rice has risen immensely within the last four or five 
yefrs. We know of a gentreman who makes very large ship- 
inents of rice to Calcutta for export, and who has to pay a very 
considerably higher price for it. The Author of “ Rural Life in 
Bengal” must have known that rice is selling at a higher price, 
and he ought to have made a correction on that score as he has 
done in so many other places in his book. As the passage 
now stands it is likely to mislead those who do not know better. 

But besides this circumstance, that the ryot finds Indigo less 
profitable than Rice, (and this might not have been the case, if 
the Planter keeping up with the times, had offered better terms 
to the ryot,) his accounts instead of being made up every 
year, go on for years and years without being adjusted. The 
ryot never knows liow he stands with his Planter. He is conti- 
nually taking fresli advances, and he never knows how much 
of his debt hatfe been paid off by the labour of the past year. In 
this state of uncertainty he works on, but never finds himself 
better off than he was when he first began. Like Sisyphus he 
succeeds in rolling the stone up the hill, only to see it roll 
down again. Like Ixion he is chained to a wheel which rolls and 
rails and never drops. Like Tantalus he always seems to be 
within reach of his object and yet never secures it. Here too we 
must point out an inaccuracy of the Author of Rural Life in 
Bengal.” He tells us, at page 90, that the I'lauter unlike the 
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Mahajuns — the Shy locks of India—toAe no interest whatever 
of course for money advanced. Credat Judaeus. Why, the very 
cause of all the misery and ruin which eventually overtake the 
ryot, arises from the high rate of interest at which money is 
advanced to the ryot by the Planter. This fact has been repeat- 
edly noticed in the recent disturbances, but has ne^er been con- 
tradicted. Here lies the origin of the ryot’s difficulties. He 
embarks on his Indigo speculation wifh whatis to him ajieavy 
debt, rendered still heavier in consequence of the interest that 
he will have to pay. At the best it is a most precarious 
speculation. The ryot must trust to, though he can never 
reckon upon, genial showers and favorable weather. A 
shower of rain too soon or too late will ruin his prospects 
for the year. His crops fail. His debts remain unpaid. His 
only chance of tiding over the difficulty is by receiving fresh 
advances from the Planter. It mmht be asked why need the 
ryot take fresh advg.nces from the Planter under such circum- 
stances ? Simply because he can’t help himself. Pay me 
that thou owest,” says the Planter to him, or else take the con- 
sequences, and the ryot knows well what that means. Pay 
me that thou owest,” or take a fresh advance for the next year 
which may be more favorable. C * 

Unlike kis more fortunate master, the ryot has no Insolvency 
Court open to afford him relief ; he has no chance given him of 
wiping out his past debts and of starting afresh. Is it then any 
cause for wonder that the ryot simply yields to necessity ? A 
well known writer in a Accent number of. Fraser’* has shown 
us how difficult it is &r men with all the superior advantages 
which we enjoy, to keep ourselves from yiviny up when we 
ought rather to think of commy down. How different is the 
poor ryot’s case. He has npt even a chance given him of com- 
iny down. He has no other course open to him than to yive 
up. 

We should be exceeding our limits if we were to follow the Au- 
thor of Rural Life in Bengal” through all his inaccuracies. We 
regret that a book which is otherwise so full of really useful infor- 
mation, should be so sadly disfigured with uncalled f(Sr misrepresen- 
tations and rash assertion. We wish that the Author had known 
a little more of the officials in the Mofussil than a couple of days 
spent with the Assistant Magistrate of Kishnaghur could have 
envied him to do, before he made such wild statements about 
civilians in general. We should have wished him to see a 
little more of Indigo planting than he was able to see Mul- 
nath House. We should like him to have seen for himself more 
t%u he appears to have done, to have been less frequently ac- 
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compauied with the rattle of his friend’s stirrup as he rode 
across the ryot’s khets.” We should have wished our* Author 
to, know a little more of our much-abused licgulations before he 
ventured to state so dogmatically that Mahommedan Law was 
administered in all cases in our Courts, that the Law officer’s 
Futwa was taken in all cases before the Judges of our Mofus- 
sil Courts. • We should have been glad to find that our Au- 
thor was at least aware of the existence of Act XI. 1859, when 
he was descanting so grandiloquently on all the vexatious an- 
noyances incident to holding landed property in India. He knows 
perfectly well that such a statement would tell in England ;* 
and he must have known equally well that Act XI. was going 
through its different stages before his work was in the press, 
or at least before the last proof sheet left his hands. We 
arc sorry that our Author was not a little more careful in the 
choice of his authorities, before he quoted from the geographi- 
cal report of Major Ralph femyth on the condition of the ryots 
in the 24-Pergunnah8. • 

As the book now stands, it is very far from being a correct 
representation of ** liui*al Life in Bengal.” It is full of mistakes, 
full of one-sided views, full of misrepresentations, and we do hope 
abler hands than ours will undertake the task of answer- 
ing it more completely and more satisfactorily than we have 
attempted to do. We cannot leave this part of our subject 
without expressing our deep regret at the attitude assumed by 
some of the Missionaries in Kishnaghur. We are sorry for this, 
as well for the sake of the ryots, a? on account of the Holy 
Work in which the Missionaries are engaged, and for which we 
feel the deepest sympathy. The thought forces itself into our 
mind, that a Missionary to write long letters to the Indian Fields 
must have moVe * time at his -disposal than he ought to have. 
We cannot help thinking that a Missionary’s life and work do 
not lie amid the fierce storm of political agitation. Our mind 
recurs to a passage in that Book which we but believe, and 
which they preach — in quiet and in confidence shall be 
your strength.” We believe that if a man sets his mind to do 
what he belif ve^ to be his duty, and does it quietly and earnest- 
ly he must succeed in the long run. We should be indeed glad 
to see the Missionaries influenced by some such principle, to 
see them keep to their own immediate duties, to see them rea- 
lize in their life and conduct, the truth they preach that their 
“ kingdom is not of this world.” 

We have thus far described a ryot's life and prospects in an 
« 

* See the Athenmm for February 18. 

JuNB, 1860. 2 I 
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Indigo district. We have seen the dark side of the picture. 
Let us now turn to the sunny side. 

How different is the ryot’s lot in the rice districts of Bengal. 
He gets a bit of land commensurate with his means. True it is 
he pay's a high rent for it. He pays a Nuzur^ he pays Salami ; 
he pays Hani and Thori ; he pays half a bundle with extor- 
tions ; despite all this, (and we are very far from saying that a 
ryot’s life, even in a rice district, is one of unmmgled happiness), 
he ekes out his living small though it be, without putting him- 
self to much trouble, or without running any risks from bad 
weather, as his brother ryot in the Indigo districts always 
does. Idle by nature, the ryot takes kindly to husbandry. He 
works but little, and leaves nature to do the rest. It might be 
said almost literally of a ryot in a rice district, that he has but 
to “cast his corn upon the waters and he finds it after many 
days.” His crops once sown, lie has nothing more to do, no- 
thing more to fear. In due course of time his crops appear. 
Soon after they are reaped and stored. He finds a ready market 
for his rice, and gets a more than reasonable return for his outlay 
of capital. Now all this is no fancy sketch. It is true to the 
life ; ask any body vrho knows any thing at all of a rice dis- 
trict in Bengal, and he will confirm all we have said. ^ 

To give an illustration of what we have said. Our nigjit 
punkah bearers to whom we pay four Bs. each per mensem, 
hold 2 drons of land for which they pay 64 Rs. yearly to their 
Zemindar. A couple of drons of land would, in the part of the 
country of which’ we are speaking, be equal to about 16 acres. ’On 
this bit of land they clear as they tell 100 Rs every yeai: after 
paying every thing, but we should say that 120 Rs. would not be 
above the mark. Besides pulling our punkah at night they 
with two other brothers take the Alee Sahib to his Court and get 
3 Rs. a month each, all the year round. Their yearly income 
then stands thus, 120 Rs. profit on their land, 48 Rs. from us 
for pulling our punkah for 6 months, and 144 Rs. a year from 

Principal Sudder Ameen, making in all over 300 Rs. a year 
to be divided amongst 5 brothers. Now can any thing like this 
be found in an Indigo district ? And this, be it ojpserved, is not an 
exceptional case that we have singled out. Ex uno disce omnes.* 
In a rice district a ryot knows what it is to l^e comfortable, 
what it is to be above want, what it is to* be independent. He 
will not go abroad to seek for work unless he can make his 
, terms. In some districts in Eastern Bengal a palki 

r 

The case we have given is taken from the least profitable part of the 'district 
of which wt arc writinir/' 
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d&k is laid with the greatest difficulty. In one district punkah 
bearers are asking 5 Bs. a month, where they only got 2^ Bs« 
*'10 or 12 years ago. To those who do not look below the sur- 
face of things, who take what Carlyle calls a skin-deep 
view of things, this independence on the part of the ryot is very 
l)rovoking. The high spirited Anglo-Saxon adventurer cannot 
stand such4mpertinence. He has no notion of a native making 
his own terms, demanding his own price. 

There are others again who take an*enlarged view of things, 
who look upon the fact to which we have alluded as a social 
phenomenon, as a fact in social science. The history of 
every nation has taught them, that one sure sign of fiational 
prosperity is to be found in the condition of the laboring 
classes, and that such condition is healthy and hopeful when 
the laboring classes begin to feel what it is to be inde- 
pendent, when they know what it is to be above want. For 
ourselves we welcome this stage of progress in a ryot’s life, 
we feel sure that one element at least, of social progress 
is at work. The ryot is above want. He is learning to contrast 
habits of industry and self-dependence. He is beginning to 
regulate his expenditure by his income. And who that knows 
^.he almost in-born improvidence of the natives of this country, 
will not gladly accept this factc,8 one step in the right direction, 
as one stage gained on the road to social progress ? 

Nor is this all. With the acquisition of a little land which se- 
cures to the ryot his competency, comes his unwillingness to leave 
his country or rather the district in which he was born and where 
he has his family. When a ryot finds that he can always com- 
mand a ready sale for his crops, that he can always get enough 
from his land to enable him to live with his family, you may 
depend upon it lie will not go abroad to seek out work, unless 
it be rendered attractive with the prospect of high wages. A 
servant wIk) will serve you for four Bupees a month in his own 
district will not follow you to another for double that sum. 
You may perhaps ask, why? The answer is very obvious. 
The man has some land, no matter how little. He has his yoke 
or two of cpten or even more, according to his circumstances. 
He has his cpws, &c. He has his wife and family, and whilst he is 
serving you at your home, his children are away at work in the 
fields, ploughing, sowing, reaping. He goes home to his family 
every day. He has always something to ask, something to 
talk about. He has just come across Fir Ban’s Khets, and has 
seen the “ Sarsu” thrive better than on his own lands ; or he does 
not think Chand Gazi’s bullocks so good as Mahmed All’s; or 
if it be the season for the Aus Dhdn or the Boro Dhan^ he 

9 I 2 
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fipeculates on the probable out-turn. If a Mussulman, he 
quires after the eggs that are to go to the next day’s h&t. If 
a Hindoo^ his son tells how the calf drank up all the milk/* 
and .60 none has been eold. In short we think it a great 
mistake that some people make^ when they say that a ryot talks 
of nothing but of pice and his Mohaddams.^^ He does talk 
of these things, and pray who does not, especially of the last, 
when it is his misfortune to fall into a lawyer’s hands ? All we 
maintain is, that the ryot has other topics of conversation. His 
very occupations find them for him. He has in short engugh 
to make his house a home. 

We tiave already pointed out one most hopeful sign of pro- 
gress in the ryot, and we wish to return to it, as it is one of the 
highest importance, one which cannot be too often noticed. 
We have spoken of the growing self-dependence of the ryot. 
This marks an epoch in the history of civilization in India. 
It shows that the ryot is beginning to emancipate himself from 
a most oppressive tyranny, the tyranny of protection, that 
he now looks to his own labors, his own industry, that he has 
his own lands, and that this is all he wants, and being all he 
wants he makes every sacrifice to get it.* 

Any one who is at all acquainted with Mofussil life must be^ 
aware of the daily growing importance that is attached to the 
possession of land, among all classes of natives. Domestic ser- 
vants, *court peons, chaprasis,* all hold, or do their best to get 
a little land. If you happen to be a hakim^^ and take your 
chaprasi when you go out after snipe, he will be sure to take 
you over his khets first, and if in a moment of enthusiasm, after 
bringing down your first couple, you put a question orid;wo to your 
cicerone abput the crops &c., he will be sure to drop in the fact, 
that “ handcHi^ khets will yield a good crop, because Hazur’s 
‘Tarhrif ’ has brought him there. Perhaps in his own mind ban- 
da” may be swearing at Hazur for treading upon his young crops. 

We cannot here resist the temptation of quoting ‘‘a rather 
long passage from the writings of one of the most profound 
thinkers of the day on social questions-f Nothing lhat we 
could say, could put the fact we have been noticing, viz., 
the self-dependence of the ryot, in a stronger l^ht. ‘*The 
*poor have come out of leading strings, and cannot any longer 

' ^ be governed or treated little children. To their own qualities 
* must qow be commended the care of their destiny. Modern 

< * This we hope will explain the charge brought by some against Goyernnient 

of under-paying the peony attached to the Courts. The fact really is, that a 
chaprasi for the work he does, is better off than any other naiire of his class/ 

t John Stuart Mill. Political Economy, Yol. ii. p. 826 . 
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* nations will have to learn the lesson that the well-being 
^ of a people must exist by means of the justice and self-govern*- 

* ment, the dikaiosyne and sophrosyne of the individual citizen. 
‘ The theory of dependence attempts to dispense with the necea- 
^fiity of these qualities in the dependent classes. But now, 
^when even in position they are becoming less and less depen- 
^ dent, and their minds less and less acquiescent in the degree 
‘ of dependence which remains, the virtues of independence are 

* those which they stand in need of. Whatever advice or exhor^- 

* tation or guidance is held out to the laboring classes, must 

* henceforth be tendered to them as equals and accepted with 
^ their eyes open. The prospect of the future, depends on the 
‘ degree in which they can be made rational beings.” 

No description of ryot life would be coirfpleto without 
some notice of the new Kent Bill which was passed by 
the Legislature last year. A writer in the Hindu Patriot has 
called it the ryot’s Magna Charta. Henceforth a ryot is no more 
his Zemindar’s bondsman. His personal freedom is now secured 
to him, for his Zemindar»can no longer force him to c6me to his 
Kutcherry, to beat him, keep hiip in duress, and afterwards re- 
lease him on the payment of a Mathat. His rent can only be 
enhanced, and he can himself be only ejected, subject to certain 
*Q§ditions. If his crops are- distrained and sold he has only 
himself to blame. Personal freedom, certainty of tenure, and 
security from distraint, these three grand provisions of the Bill, 
form an epoch in the constitutional History of India. The his- 
torical position of so bold a measure has not we think been 
sufficiently and prominently noticed. India has now entered 
upon a ndlkphasc of her career. She has emerged from the 
dark deptn^of feudalism into the bright sunlight of constitu- 
tional freedom. 

We do not hold at all with those who are inclined to look 
upon Act X. of 1859 as premature. We have no sympathy with 
those who would keep the ryot in leading strings foi* ever. The 
ryot has now outgrown bis baby clothes. He must in other words 
have all to which he is entitled as a full grown freeman. We 
have here s^eral objections urged against the practicability of 
this Bill. Was there ever any reform initiated against which 
the* whole force of class interests and rent-born prejudices was 
not brought to bear ? The Zemindar has every assistance afford- 
ed him by the law to realize his rents from his ryots, only he 
must treat the ryot as a freeman, and not as his slave ; only he 
must not drag the poor unfortunate ryot to his Guhrm Kutcherry. 
And who that knows aught of the atrocities committed in such 
places would dare to restore to the Zemindar a privilege he 
so grossly abused ? 
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But much as we might wish, we must not stay much 
longer on Act X. It requires a separate notice. How- 
eve]r,. it is no use struggling against the change that has 
been introduced. Kay rather we should do our best to en- 
courage it, and if we have read the lessons of history aright, 
we shall not fail to do so. This reform, if wisely directed, jnust 
be attended with great national results. We may depend upon 
it that national prosperity can only co-exist with the well be- 
ing and social advancement of the working classes ; we may 
gather together mighty armies, and build large fleets; we 
may gratify our national vanity with the mighty achievements 
of our military prowess*; we may pride ouiselves in an ante- 
diluvian aristocracy ; but what will all this avail us so long 
as one million of working classes are oppressed, neglected, de- 
based ?* Wherein did all this kvail Kussia in her late struggle 
with the Western Powers? Wherein does it avail her now 
amid her difficulties with the serf ? Wherein did all this avail 
the Great Napoleon whilst his conscription carried off villagers 
from their homes — left their fields neglected — their homesteads 
desolate ? Look at all the countries in Europe, and see if it is 
not the fact that wheresoever there has been, and still is, a mark- 
ed progress social and moral in the condition of the labouring 
classes, there is to be found national prosperity ? 

We have said that the great change in the condition of the 
ryots will if wisely directed be fraught will inestimable results to 
the country at large. We think that every unprejudiced mind 
must give Government credit for haviug done all it could well 
do. Look for instance at the mighty impulse has been 
given to education all through tlie country. No'lB^ have no- 
thing to do with Government schools, we cannotbe charged 
with, nothing like leather.’’ 8till we do take some interest 
in the cause of native education, and moreover we think that it 
is the duty of every body whose lot Las been cast in this coun- 
try to do so. It IS a duty we owe them. It is a trust com- 
mitted to us, and we may be sure of this, that we shall be more 
than repaid for the proper di&charge of this our duty in the 
general prosperity and well-being of the country. ^ 

" Aristotle’s criterion,” says Sir William Hamilton, f of an 

* Plato m tho 4th Book of his Kepublic p 420, urges this duty of looking to 
the general well-being of the country, lu very beautiful language 

t OMUSsion on Philosophy, &c. p 598 2nd Edition Headers of Aristotle’s Ethios 
ajpr^litics, need scarcely be referred to the last Chapter of the former treatise 
the 7th Book of the latter for Aristotle’s view on education. It is some time 
since we have looked at Aristutle, but we think Sir W. Hamilton must have refer- 
red tp a passage in the 4th Book of the Politics, where Aristotle is discussing the 
best possible form of Government. 
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* honest mA, intelligent Government holds unusually true.” A Go- 
vernment/’ says the philosopher, ruling for the benefit of all, is 

* of its very nature anxious for the education of all, not only be- 

* cause intelligence is in itself a good, and the condition of good, 

* but even in order that its subjects may be able to appreciate 

* the benefits of which it is itself the source. Whereas a Govem- 
'ment ruling for the profit of its administrators, is x^iturally 

* willing to debase the mind and the character of the governed, 

* to the end that they may be disqualified to understand, to care 

* for, and to assert their Vights.” 

We do not think the Government system a decided success* 
• — what human scheme or system ever was ? We are far from 
thinking it so successful as our Mission Schools, scattered about, 
not near enough though, all through the country. *But this is 
a totally different question, to which we may return on some 
future occasion. We have now to do with the results of Go- 
vernment education. All we contend for is, that if a measure 
is to be judged by its results, the Government system has been, 
and is successful. This we may reasonably infer from the al- 
most universal desire that prevails amongst the natives now-a- 
days to come to the Government schools or to send their sons 
^here. 

it is no use going against facts, go to any Government school 
in the Mofussil and you will see it thronged with pupils. Look 
up the school records and you will see that every year, nay 
every month, the school is increasing its numbers. In some 
schools, the head master will tell you that numbers are refused 
admission, as the classes are already too large. And where do 
all these lais come from ? Not from the homes of wealthy Ze- 
mindars and influential Talookdars. No — but you will see there 
the sons of peasant proprietors' and rising Shahirs, the sons in 
short of the poorer men of the middle classes. And yet in the 
face of all this, we have it constantly dinned into pur ears that 
Government schools are a failure ! 

But education by itself will not be enough. We must find 
some scope for the energies, some outlet for the ambition of 
thos^ youths^ who leave our Government schools and Mission 
schools. This we have every reason to hope will not be want- 
ing. European energy is every day developing some hitherto 
unknown resources of the country. All over the country, we 
find European agency at work, exploring mines, growing tea, cul- 
tivating hemp, and flax, and silk, and we must add indigo, con- 
structing railroads, building steam boats, clearing waste lands for 
future* cultivation. Who that has seen the immense start that 
has been given to European colonization, since the year of the 
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mutiny, can even in imagination pieture to himself the India that 
is to be ? 

For ourselves, we have no sympathy with those who join in 
.llie outcry against the advent of European settlers. We think 
on the contrary, that we can never have enough — we can never 
have too much of European agency and European energy in 
India. •But, we must have it of the right sort. We must 
have men who come out duly impressed with a sense of the 
high responsibilities with which every European in India is 
charged.* We must have men of a far different stamp from those 
who first left the shores of England to colonize Australia. The 
work is different, the agency employed must be different like- 
wise. We cannot — we dare not if we would, blot out from the 
map of history, nations that have exercised so vast an influence 
upon the civilization of the past. Ours is the work of resto- 
ration, of regeneration, not of extermination. 

Yes, we look forward to a glorious future for India. We 
may not live to see our anticipations realized. Our lot may 
perchance be cast in still more troublous times than those the 
memory of which is still fresh upon most minds. The political 
complications in Europe may hinder for a while the great work 
in which we are engaged, yet, if we have read God’s lesson*^ 
aright, if the teaching of history be no dream nor illusiv^n, 
India will outlive the fury of that storm, if it should ever burst 
over our heads. India in the undisturbed possession of that' 
national liberty which we enjoy, in the full enjoyment of that 
religion which has made us what we are, will one day sit as a 

Queen among the nations, if she will not still be the brightest 
‘ gem in England’s Crown.” * 

“Le mouvement progressif.de la society, 4chappera done 

* facilement k 1’ appreciation des hommes, surtout aux epoques 

* de crise du le sort des generations presentes semble sacrifie Sl 

* 1’ avenir. .Cependant ceux qui, d’un point de vue superieur 

* aux Emotions du moment, savent aper 9 evoir le developpement 
^ du genre humain et comparer son etat ^ plusieurs degres de 

* distance, voient clairemeiit se manifester le progres ef la ten- 
' dance au perfectionnement.”^ 


* Manual de Politique— par V. Gurchard, p. 19. We would take this oppor- 
tunity of recommending this book to those of our readers who do not happen to 
acquainted with it. It needs no recommendation at our hands when we say, 
that Jt is published in the same series with, and is intended to be a sort of oompfH 
nion book to, Benonvier’s Histoiie de la Philosophie Ancienne et Modeme. 
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Art, Y.-^Narratioe of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzales du 

Clavijo to the Court Timur at Samarcand^ A, D, 1403-6, 

Translated for the first time^ with Notcs^ by Clements R. 

Markham, h\ R. G. S. Loudon: printed for tlie Hakluyt 

.Society, 1850. 

The journal of tlie grave and stately Castilian Knight, Ruy 
Gonzales de Clavijo, has an interest to the men of our day, akin 
to that «rith which we read of the newly disinterred city at 
Wroxetcr, or Roman life at Pompeii, with the fragile rolls which 
may contain the lost books of Livy and Tacitus, or the tomb 
painting of Egypt, or the sculptures and engraved cylinders, 
which may yet tell us the thoughts and inner life, as well as 
the conquests and names, of the great men of Babylon and Ni- 
neveh. It was written less than 460 years ago ; but represents 
a state of society and a balance of power, .which, with our pre- 
sent experience and habits of thinking, it is difficult to realize, — 
difficult even to credit, or deem possible, Russia was a Tartar 
Satrapy. Prussia was governed, or trodden down, by the Teu- 
tonic Knights; France and Germany overrun by foreign invaders, 
^ny torn asunder by intestine strife. There was not a Pro- 
testant State, there was not a printed book in Europe, America, 
Australia and the Cape were not yet even thought of. Continental 
Europe was one vast field of unceasing fighting — battles, skir- 
mishes, robberies, murders, misery and crime. If one can but 
pause to think, Froissart’s delightful pages are terrible reading. 
God forbid we should ever see the like again. The crusades 
had killed faith. There was no law but that of the strong hand. 
Men respected that ; and besides — nothing. But this intolerable 
misery struck out the coming light. It gave despotism to 
France : it gave freedom to England. The Jacquerie paved the 
way for Louis XI. ; Wat Tyler taught the people their power, 
and was the prelude to our first revolution, when Richai'd of 
Bordeaux was deposed, and Henry of Lancaster raised to the 
throne by the Commons of England — a revolution as bloodless 
and as compfete as that of the 3rd William; — and, in Europe’s 
darkest day, England had her Wickliffe — the true father and 
founder (more than Luther himself) of Europe’s greatness, and 
Europe’s civilization and freedom. He w^as dead; but, when 
Clavijo writes, his disciples Huss and Jerome of Prague had 
taken the torch from his hand, and held it aloft in the darknessl 
Light. was sorely needed. The Lithuanians were still Pagans, 
and the Saxons and Prussians, compelled at last after a tierce 
struggle of 700 years, had been beaten by the iron mace of Chai*- 
JUNE, 18C0. 
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lemagne and tlie Teutonic Knights into something which was 
misnamed Christianity. 

The Catholic world was divided between two rival Popes. ■ 
•The conduct of the eldest son of the Church, in this thorny 
conjuncture, may afford an edifying lesson to the remarkable 
man who now fills his place. Cliai'les of France, not yet 
utterly deranged, took counsel ivith the Emperor of Germany, 
and, to restore* unity to the Church, determined to end the 
scandal by compelling botli the Popes to resign. He made 
known bis will to Benedict (the French Pope) through a spe- 
cial ambassador, the Bishop of Cambray. Benedict in great 
wrath replied, “ Since 1 am Pope*, I will continue so as long as I 

* live, and will not, though it cost me my life, renounce it. You 

* will tell* our son of Prance, that hitherto we have considered 
‘ him as a good Catholic ; but that, from the bad advice he has 

* lately received, he is about to embrace errors, which he will 
‘ repent of. 1 entreat you, that you would beg of him from me, 

* not to follow any counsels, the result of which may troui)le his 
‘ conscicpce.^’ AVhen the Marshal of France, the brave Bouci- 
cault, whose captivity among the Turks had perhaps not improv- 
ed his Christianity, heard from tiie bishop the Pope^s refusal to 
submit himself to the king of France, he said, Bishop, yoii 
‘ may now return to France, for you have nothing more toTio 
‘ here ; and I will execute what 1 have been charged with.” The 
bishop replied ‘‘ God’s will be donc.*^ The Pope in his ex- 
tremity iiitrcated the king of Arrugon, to send men to help 
him, offering lo transfer his sec to Perpignan, or Barcelona. 
The king of Arragon, says Froissart, carefully perused these let- 
ters, but paid little attention to their contents. He said to those 
near his person ; — What ! do.es tliis priest suppose that 1 am 

to involve myself in a war with the king of France to 8uppor4: 
*his quarrel? 1 should indeed be very blameworthy to interfere.’^ 

* Sir,” replied liis knights, what you say is true. You have no 

* business to meddle with such matters ; for you must know that 
‘ tlio king of France has been ably advised, and has just cause to 
, * act as he does. Leave the clergy to themselves. They have long 

* held their benefices undisturbed ; and they ought to be made 

* io feel, whence their wealth arises.” While the king of Ar- 
ragOTi and his knights talked together in this somewhat Babe- 
laisia)!! style, grim fate was approaching Avignon ia the shape 

the French Alarshal. He took Avignon without striking a 
t)lbw, and invested the Pope closely in his palace, suffering no 
to go in, or come out. Benedict had collected provisions 
|y%jxbugh to hold out for 2 or 3 years : but, (unfortunate oversight) 
^ had forgotten fuel ; and, as he and his cardinals were not 

^ V . • 
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prepared to devour raw meat, they were forced to surrender, and 
to submit to the order of the kiug of France. 

The moral of this episode is that it is not good for the Pope 
to quarrel with the French, and tliat even a Bomba is not to be 
depended on. 

There is another coincidence between those times and ours. 
This same king of France made great prcpanitions to invade Eng- 
land : both nations taxed themselves cliccrrully : both were eager 
for the fray. The English policy was to allow the French to 
land without opposition ; then to set lire to their fleet, avoijd^a 
pitched battle, and not to let one Frenchman leave England alive, 
exce})t as a ransomed prisoner. But the winds and John of 
Berry were unfavouruble to the projected invasion ; and a few 
years more saw Henry V. ii^^aris, and Francs prostratjs at his 
feet. 

It may not be uninteresting to glance at the condition of Eu- 
rope in the days of Clavijo. Jn France, Bretagne and Burgundy 
were dependent only in name, and made* war or peace, witlioiic 
the consent of the Froueh king, ami as often against him, as 
on liis side. Gascony and the south of France were English : and, 
in the glorious tkiys of the Black Prince, Bordeaux eclipsed 
Paris. For a period of 100 years, lieginniug with the battle of 
(?rcssy in A.'i). ld4G, France was in an agony ;--licr monarebs 
weak or worthless; her nobles and jirinces of the blood, profuse, 
exacting, robbers, adulterers, murderers. The Dukes of lierry, 
Orleans, Burgundy, and Brittany were all alike infamous ; the 
quceii, Isabel of Bavaria, wus another Messaliua, or Agrippina ; 
and the wretched insane king \vas a mere puppet in their 
hands. The courtiers resembled their loids. Tlic people 
wer(5 ground down by unscrijpulous and monstrous exactions. 
Annies marched through the uuliappy land in every direc- 
tion ; French, English, Biirgundi;uu> Ihitons, Gascons, Ger- 
mans. Plunder, violence, and contiagratiou followed in their 
train. During* the brief truces tiuu intefvetied there was no 
rest for the afflictfed peojile. The Free companions, as they were 
•called, spread like locusts, pillaging, lobinng, and murdering. 
Froissart them as “ men of all sorts, wdio made war 

* upon every one that was worth robbing.” They built or sur- 
prized towers, forts, and castles, made forays in every direction, 
and lived and died iu lust, riot, and bloodshed. Covetous, ci uel, 
and remorseless, iio nuiu^s life was safe, and no woman’s honour. 
Their bnc work was plunder and fighting ; their one virtue 
courjaget That was indomitable ; hard ami keen ae their own 
swords. But the blackest feature of all was that no disgrace 
was attached to their calling; and ihe c merciless ruflians and 
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robbersj reeking with the blood of women and cliildrca^ clasped 
hands in friendly companionship with Chandos, Duguosciin, and 
the Black Prince. One of them, nicknamed the Arch^prlest 
infamous for every vice, while plundering near Avignon, so ter- 
rified Pope Innocent VI. and his clergy that they entered into a 
treaty with him. He entered Avignon, where be was received 
Vwith as much respect as if he had been son to the king of ^ 
' prance. He dined many times with the Pope and Cardinals^ 

* who gopejiim absolution for all his sins ; and at his departure, 
‘they presented him with 40,000 crowns. ’ (Froissart, Vol. L 
238.) After a career of ten years of successful villany, he was 
murdered by the rufSans, whom he led. Then famine came, 
and with it the fierce desire of revenge. The peasants rose in a 
Jacqueyrie against their tyrants, l^rnt their castles, dishonoured 
and murdered their wives and daughters, retaliated every form of 
torture and outrage, and tore their oppressors limb from limb, or 
flayed and crucified them. Such was the insecurity of the time, 
tliat the Dauphiiiess of France, the Duchess of Orleans, and 300 
ladies of the highest families, had to flee for their lives to the 
little town of Meaux, which was instantly surrounded, and 
talrcn possession of by nine or ten thousands of the infuriated 
peasantry. Tiieir few attendants, headed by the Duke of Orleans^ 
in person, attempted a gallant but hopeless defence in tlKe 
market place ; and, in a few hours all would have been over 
with the most illustrious blood of France, but for the interpo- 
sition of God's providence. Just at that time, the Comte de i^oix 
and the celebrated Captal de Buch were returning from a cru- 
sade against the Ileathoiis in Prussia. With their small company 
of sixty lances, they were admitted into the market place, and, 
disdaining to defend the place, they threw every entrance open,' 
and rode forth at full speed upon the rabble. The first flutter oi^ 
their peunon was enough. The Jacques fled in dismay ; full 
7,000 of theip were slain, or drowned in the river ; and the Jac- ■ 
querie was at an end. Multitudes were haugetl without trial' ; 
and there was nothing for the miserable people but to go back ^ 
to their misery, and bear as they best could, all that their op^ 
p:^essors chose to inflict. France seemed rushiug*"h<3adloug to 
rmn. One gallant king had died in prison ; another was insane ; 
the nobles were factious, vcual, profligate ; Cress;^, Poitiers, Na- ^ 
v^,ete, and Auray were crowded into a single life time; and Agin^ 
court >vas close at hand. During that disastrous century, the . 
m^at^varlike nation in the world lay withering midern curse, 
]nM^%ss for good or evil: and, as Normandy had ednquered 
it SQemt'd as if England was to conquer France, beot- 
land under iliclirirst Edward was perhaps as wrctched^s Fran(;e 
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but her agony was shorter, and the rebound to freedom and vic- 
tory more signal and glorious. The invaders were driven from 
France by Agnes ISorei and Joan of Arc ; from Scotland by 
Kobert the Bruce. ^ 

I’he great Emigre of Russia was a dependency of the Tar* 
tars, rude, savage and uncivilized. There was no Prussia. The 
most poweriul monarch of Central Europe was Sigismuiid of^ 
Hungary ; and be had been beaten by the Turks. Italy torn 
by intestine strife, had still something of the old iioman fire in 
her soul ; and the Venetians and Ghbnoesc yot held the monarchy 
of the seas, and quenched in blood the new- born fiery zeal of 
the Musulniau : but Italy had no land army worthy of the name. 
Spain had three Kings — Henry of Castille, grandson of the 
Bastard, Martin of Arragon, and the Moorish dynasty in Gra^ 
nada; for, in tlie year of Grace 1400, the Moors still reigned in 
{Spain, and a Greek Emperor in Constantinople. But in spite of 
all that Boucicault and the Genoese could 4o> and right vaiiautiy 
did they bestir themselves, Coustantiuopie was simply awaiting' 
its death-blow. Could {Spain strike a blow for Clinstendom ? 
Her armies were a b||^vc but uudisci^ilined rabble ; and had 
they not had the support of Du Guesciiu and thQ Free Compa- 
nies, the Black Prince would have won the Victory of Navarete 
within an hour. A little later, at the battle of Albujarota, 
8,000 Portuguese drove 40,000 Spaniards before them, led by 
Henry the Bastard himself. Indeed after the Portuguese had 
overpowered and slain the Free Companies, who had incautious- 
ly separated from the main body, ii was a flight rather than a 
light. 

The English nation was then beyond doubt the most powerful 
and renowned of all Christendom. The country Avas at peace ; the 
middle classes intelligent and wealthy, aud the army successful 
in war, and unrivalled in strength au^ valour. But poor incapa- 
ble French Richard had been newly put to death, and Henry 
was still insecure on the throne, where the Londoners had 
placed him. Stout King Richard, the first, bad cured them of 
the crusade fever ; and the truth is, that, secure in their beloved ’ 
island, they fooked on with considerable iudifterence, while their 
neighbours’ bouses were burning. For, it was true, that a' 
black and threatening cloud was rising in the East, and no man^ 
could tell when the storm burst, what wrecks it might leaV^ ' 
behind. There was a question of the East in those days, as 
in ours} but Europe wa'S then the sick mau,^'andthe Turk* 
and the Tartar quari^llcd for his inheritance. h 

Twice before the Cross seemed about to fall before the Cres- ' 
cent/ and Europe to bccotne a Musulmau satrapy. The, strong' 
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urm of Elides of Aquitain, and tlie hammer of Charles in ih& 
bloody fight of Tours, drove back the wave in its first fierce 
rush of devastation ; and now for 700 years there had been one 
long ebb ; tmd, though the Moors were still in Spain, they 
were there only on suflerancc. Grenada balanced Constantinople 
in arts, in elegance and effeminacy ; but> when the day of doom 
came, the Christian Constantine died like a hero in his har- 
ness ; the Moorish Boabdil fled, weeping like a woman. 

In the year 1240, the peril was still more imminent. The 
great Baton Khan, the 2nd‘in descent from Jengis, poured his 
hordes into Western Europe, coiiqnered llussia, Poland and 
Hungary, and in the modern liussian Enn)ire established a Kip- 
chak (Cossack) dynasty, which lasted for 200 years. Moscow, 
Kiev, Breslau and Cracow were burnt. The great battle of Lignitz- 
left Central Europe utterly defenceless. Germany was threatened; 
the Hungarians almost exterminated ; and on their return laden 
with booty beyond tfie Volga, the Tartars devastated Servia, Bos- 
nia and Bulgaria ; wdiilc, in the same century, 5 crusades in 70 
years ended in the final victory of the Mamelukes over the 
power and the chivalry of Germany, En^aiid and France, repre- 
sented by suqU cliiimpions as Frcdericlc 11,, St. Louis, and our 
own Edward the 1st. Fortunately for Europe, the Tartars turnr* 
ed their arms to the h'ast— to China, Thibet and Hindustan ; 
and the Mamelukes went down betbre the rising strength of the 
Ottoman Turks. Bajazet was only the 4th Sultan : but already, 
all Asia Minor was Turkish ; he held nearly all the Greek em- 
pire in Europe; Constantinople had seen his armies before her 
walls: lie was preparing for the conquest of Hungary ; and his 
boast struck terror into Christendom, that, after the ca])ture of 
Constantinople, he. would march upon liome, and feed his horse 
with oats on the high altar of St. Peter’s. Thfs was no empty 
boast. He could well havp done it. After the victory at Nico- 
polis, there was no power in Inirope, that could liave staid his 
march for a day. Cliandos and the Black ftince were gone ; 
and his degenerate son now misgoverned lingland. The King of 
France, was just becoming insane ; Henry of Custille was a mere 
child ; and, by universal consent, Sigismund of ^Hungary was 
the bulwark of Europe against the infidel. 

Farther off, but not less formidable, and hating the very name ■ 
oiS Christian, was the veteran warrior of Samarcand, the Great 
Timur (whose deeds already dwarfed those of Alexander) yet in his 
green old age, still burning for conquest, and having still before 
him the crowning glory” of Angora. He believed it to be 
‘ the duty of every prince to invade any country where tyranny, 
'"^^.oppressiou and iniquity arc predominant and certainly (if any- 
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where in this wide world) all three were predominant in Chris- 
tendom. 

Witlx tw'o such war clouds ready to burst in whirlwind and 
tempest, — for Timur was a very whirlwind in speed, leaving 
behind him only WTeck and devastation, and li.ijazet had 
already well earned the formidable cognomen of the “ Hght- 
ning*'-T-a hush of awe, such as separated the Modes and Lydi- 
ans in the midst of battle, for a wiiile stopped the din of arms, 
and di*ew together the deadliest enemies under the pressure of 
the common danger. The king of Cyprus, and the king of 
Armenia went from Court to Court, to w^arii, and to imploi’e 
assistance. Charles of France, lliclxard of England, the Dukes 
of Berry, Anjou and Burgundy, held Council logethef ; and it 
was detennined to send a powerful force to the help of Sigis- 
muiid of Hungary, upon whom the first brunt must fall, and 
who had sent ambassadors to lay before tlxe Western kings the 
threats and projects of Bajxizct, and the im^xinent peril to Chris- 
tendom. The entente cordiale, we fear, in those days, meant a 
cordial liatred of each other, whatever it may mean now. Not 
uii Euglishmau joined the expedition. It was wholly Fx’eneh 
and Burgundian. Eaily in lo^G, as splendid and well appoint- 
ed a little army as ever fought a stricken field, joined Sigismund 
atTBucla. Its leader was John the Fearless, in the flower of his 
youth, and wdth a name as yet not infamous ; but with him were 
the bravest and most ex[)evieiiccd warriors of France. The Lord 
De Coney was the real general ; and with him the Constable and 
the Admiral of France, the valiant Boucicault, and the very cream 
and flower ut French chivalry. It was an army altogether of 
knights and gentlemen. Thex’c were 1000 knights and 1000 
squires, splendidly armed and .gallantly appointed, full of that 
elan, which lias so often led the French to victory, and full also 
of rashness and overweening vanity — tlic sure precursors of . dis- 
asters. jSo confident were they of victory, that nothing was 
spoken of in the French camp, but the speedy defeat of tlxe 
Turks, to be followed by the conquest of Syria, and the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem : and, in the ensuing spring, reinforced by 
a combined %.riny of French and English arcliers and men at 
arms, it was unanimously agreed that nothing in Asia could 
stand before them. 

- toigismund took tlxe field with 60,000 Cavalry ; neither French 
:nor Hungarians had any other Infantry than the camp followers. 
They crossed the Danube, and laid siege to iSicopolis. I'lKdr 
first encoui^ter' with the Turks was a glorious success ; but it 
caused their ruin. The veteran De Coucy left the camp oix a 
reoonnoitriixg expedition, with 500 laixccs, and as many ci'oi^bow- 
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rncu on horseback. He came upon an army of 20,000 Turks, 
and, by skilful manoeuvre, led them into an ambnseadc, and to- 
tally defeated them with terrible slaughter. From that day the 
Constable of France envied and hated him, and ii^variably 
thwarted and opposed him in the council. 

All this time tliere was nothing seen^ of Bajazet ; and an ex- 
press from the Greek emperor brought news that he was still 
in Egypt. The siege was pressed by the Hungarians, and the 
French were considerably in advance, in the most careless and 
confident security. 

On the Monday before Michaelmas, in the year 1396, the 
French were busy with dinner, unarmed, and without even an 
outpost* Johuiof Burgundy and his lords were somewhat heat* 
ed with wine, when the Hungarian and French scouts rushed 
together into his tent, to tell him tliat the Turk was upon him. 
Drunk and sober, all armed and hastened to the field; the 
Marshal of the Hungarian rode up in hot haste, bearing Sigis- 
muncFs command and entreaty, either to retire upon the main 
^ body, or to wait for only two hours until he could join them. 
The Lord De Coney, being.asked for his opinion, said that king 
Sigismund’s was good counsel, which it was alike their duty 
and their interest to follow : but tjic Constable instantly cried' 
*out, Ye'«, yes, the king of Hungary wishes to gain all the 
* honour of the day. Let those obey him, who like : I never 
'will;” and instantly displayed his banner. The Lords, heated 
with wine, and eager for the fight, followed him ; and De Coucy, 
and Sir John de Yicune were forced to acquiesce. As yet they 
believed that Bajazet’s vanguard of 8,000 men was all that 
was before them ; and 1,500 of the chivalry of France were 
well able to stand against such odds, thrice told. 

At the first charge, the Turkish vanguard driven before them, 
like chalBT, poured through a defile into the plain beyond ; and the 
French, eagerly following, found themselves in the presence 
of an army of 120,000 men, led by Bajazet himself, outflank- 
ing them on both sides, and already wheeling round to get 
between them and the Hungarians. Then they looked in each 
other’s faces, and knew they were doomed men. But there was 
no thought of flight or surrender. They rushed into the thick 
of the enemy ; for two hours, they bore the whole brunt of the 
Tjyirkish army, aud, before they were taken or slain, 15,000 of 
Bajazet's best troops lay weltering in their blood. Had they 
'waited,” says Froissart, "for the Hungarian army consisting 
' of 60,000 men,, they might perhaps have gained a victory : but 
' to ' their pride and presumption was the wiiolc loss owing : and 
^ it was so great, that never since the defeat at Konccsvalles, 
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where the twelve peers of Franc©»were slain, did the French 

* suiter so considerably/* The Huii^aWans, dismayed by the 
overthrow of the Frcnchi were overthrown at once, and pur- 
sued so furiously, that only Sigismund and the master of Rhodes, 
with hve attendants, escapccT in a small boat, just as the Turks 
reached the banks of the Danube. It was indeed the ** light- 
ning^* stroke, rapid, irresistible, deadly. 

llajaect himself had taken no part in the fight with the Chris- 
tians ; but, going to that part of the field, and seeing the heaps 
whom they liad slain, his face became livid with rage, and he 
vowed to take ic\enge on his prisoners. Next morning they 
were dragged naked betore liim. A French knight, who had been 
m his lailier*s service and could speak Turkish, was ordered to 
point out John ot Burgundy, the Constable, the JUprdDe Coney, 
and six others, and at a signal Irom Bajazet, 290 gallant knights 
were slain in cold blood before his eyes. The Admiral was kill- 
ed in the tight ; and the gallant l)e Coucy, and the wretched 
Constable who was the chief cause of that day’s disaster, died 
prisoners at Brusa. 'J'he others, alter a year’s delay, were ran- 
somed,^ and so ended the first trial of strength between Europe 
and Asia — bctwodi the crescent and the cross. 

It is remarkabio that an auxiliary force from Timur fought 
^ Nicopohs under the banner of Bujazet. Sir tiames de Fay, 
Aviio haa served with Timur, gave himself up to the Tartars, 
and so saved his life ; and oilier prisoners were concealed in 
tluiir tents, and afterwards ransomed by their caj)lors. 

The heart of Bajazet was claietl ^/eyoiid all bounds by this 
great victory ; the greatest ever wou by a Turkish army in a 
(‘ontury brilliant with conquests. lie boasted that he was sprung 
Jrom iJie lineuge ot tlie Gicat Alexander, and destined like 
him to he liie master of the world. Had lie marched at once 
upon Home, lie might have fulfillcil his threat ; but he refrain- 
ed. lie must have received from tlie Christian knights certain 
impressions of the last military resources of France and Eng- 
land then happily at peace ; for Jiichard the 2ad was newly 
married to the Freiicli King’s daughter ; and a prince, shrewd 

* “The Lord d(f Buucicuult lelt*'aU the bitlernesB of death, lie was iu the 
Luuds ot llie cxu'utionerb, uud was iOhcued at tuu lu5C mouiuut, by die tcarb, ia- 
treatiefi, and prouiiseB ol Julm of nuigutidv. Fium diat day he bceanir die im- 
placable foe of Bajazet, liarusiSt'd his sea coast, drove him from before the walls 
of Coustantinoplc, when that city was about to surreuder, and, if blood avenges 
blood, fally avenged the blaugbter ot his gallant brctiireii at r«}icopolis. in con- 
ficquenco of his cxfifoils ag<iim.t the Turks, iic was chosen Governor of Genoa. 
But H more disastrous day than that of Nicopohs was at hand for this illustrious 
warrior. Btricken down on ttie latal tield of Boitiers, he died ot his wounds in 
Kiiglaud, thus closiniy; a long and hnliuiat career, chequered by cvqry vanety of 
iortQQc— the most rQr..autK' and adveuturou'^ even of tSint romantic age.’* 

JttNis, 1860. 2 K 
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as ths Turkish Sultau, ccAild not fail to ask himself— if 1,500 of 
these Franks, madly led and taken by surprize, slew so many 
thousands of my best troops, how wduld it be, had 1 to deal with 
150,000 under prudent and skilful leaders ? There was great 
jesting at the Uourt of Bajazet, at the two Popes, or (as the 
infidels 'called them), the two “ gods” of the Christians, His 
justice too was of the wildest. A woman complained that one 
of his attendants had robbed her of some milk she was carry- 
ing. The accused denied the charge : but the Sultan, with a 
blow of his scymitar, dashed him to the earth, and, ripping up 
his stomach, pointed out to the French lords that the woman’s 
story was true ! Assuredly John of Burgundy learned much that 
did him no good, in the Turkish Court at Brusa. 

The Turkish despot was now in the zenith of his fortunes. 
Constantinople,* the long coveted prize alike of Turk aud Tar- 
tar, was a pear all but fully ripe, and, ready at the first vigor* 
ous shake, to fall into his lap. But that delicious morsel was 
not for him. Baffled in his fii'st spring by Boucicanlt, before 
he could collect his strength for a second and more fatal, he 
resolved to measure his strength with an adversary, far other- 
wise formidable than a handful of French knights, or the effemi- 
nate Greeks of the Eastern Empire. , . 

Timur, the great Mongol, now enters on the stage, and bniks 
largely in European politics. It was impossible for two success- 
ful aud ambitious monarchs, whose victorious armies were ac- 
tually in each other’s presence along the whole line of Georgia, 
Armenia and the Euphmtes,* to have any other arbiter but the 
sword. 

For five years Bajazet had been preparing for the struggle. 
He was eager to have it over, and confident of the event. The 
first provocation a^ears certainly to have come from him. Ti- 
mtur seems to have been contented that Bajazet should be the 
scourge of the Western infidels, aud was willing even to aid him 
in that good work ; while his own ambition pointed rather to 
India and China, than to the West. The correspondence be- 
tween them, to be found in Gibbon, whether genuine or not, is 
siugulai'ly characteristic. ** Yon have done well,” wntes Timur, 
** you have been a champion of the Moslems, inffleted some loss 
* on the Christians, and gained a few petty victories in Anatolia. 
‘ What madness possesses you to measure your strength with 
V < mine ? My armies cover Asia. Should the pismire provoke the 
< elephant? alas ! thou wilt be crushed under hi& foot.” Bajazet 
'"^ns goaded to fury, abused him as a thief of the desert, and so 
far forgot himself as to threaten his enemy’s women 'with dis- 
, honour. Of all insults this is the most stinging to an Asiatic ; 
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smA it is said that Timur revenged it^ by inviting his captive 
rival to a feast, where they were served by the ladies of Baja- 
zct’s household unveiled ! 

The battle of Angora had little other political result than to 
avert ftr half a century the doom of Constantinople, and to make 
Timur’s the foremost name in the world : and probably the 
world has never looked upon a more formidable wandor. For 
more than 60 years, his foot had been everan the stirrup, his 
hand on the lance and the bow. Wounded, a captive, betrayed, 
<Ufcated, he fought his way to cmgirc, until all Asia lay at his 
feet, and Europe trembled at his name. It was not only that he had 
all the gifts and qualities of a first rate general, immense bodies of 
soldiers, impetuous as the French, patient of fatigue as the Rus- 
sians, who idolized their leader, and, with him at their head, believ- 
ed themselves toTbe invincible — and untold treasures gathered from 
the spoils of his enemies : the organization of his armies has never 
been equalled in ancient or modern times. There is absolute- 
ly no parallel, nothing simile aut secujidum to that wondrous 
campaign, when he led an army of perhaps 200,000 men, with 
innumerable camp followers and Heavy waggons dragged each 
by 20 oxen, through the vast central deserts to the North of 
^he Caspian, where for several months they saw no trace of man 
or^of human habitation, yet with his troops in such heart and 
condition, as to defeat the warlike tribes of the Kipebaks and 
golden Horde, against fearful odds, and to return by the sea of 
Azof, gloriously successful, and laden with booty. The best 
led and best appointed modern army would shrink from the 
attempt, or perish like the French in Russia. We may here- 
after attempt to lay before our readers a sketch of his eventful 
history, of which an epitome may be found in Gibbon. For the 
present it is our pleasant task to introA^e them to that good 
and trusty knight, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and to let him 
tell us of the strange sights he saw by the way, and of the bar- 
baric pomp and splendour of the Mongol Court of Samarcand. 

A word of the book itself. It was not printed till the year 
1582. A second edition was published in 1 782. It is now translated 
into English, for the first time, with a preface and a brief, tan&e, 
accurate sketch of Timur’s history, by Mr. Clements Markham. 

How and why Clavijo was sent as an ambassador to Timur 
may best bo learned from his own words : — 

“ The great Lord Tiinour Beg, having killed the Emperor of Samarcand 
and seized upon his empire, where his own dominion commenced, as you 
will presently hear ; and having conquered all tho laud of Mongolia, which 
is contained in the said empire, and the land of India the less ; also having 
conquered all the empire of Klioiassan, which a great lordship, and having 
conquered and reduced to oliedience tlie l.nnl ol T.iRiguinia, \iith the 
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toriitozy ibfkl lorcUbip of a land called Rei ; and also having conquc»>e(i 
and reduced all Persia and Media, with the einj^ire of Tabreez and of Sul^ 
tanich ; and also having conquered the lordship of Gheclan^ with the land 
^ Derbent ; and also having conquered the land of Armenia the less, and 
the land of Arsing, and of Aseron, and of Auuicjue, and redjjiced to 
dbodioucc the empire of Merdi, and tne land of Kurdistan, which is in the 
said Aimenia ; also having conquered in battle the lord of India the less, 
and taken a great part of his territory ; also liaving destroyed the city of 
Damascus, and reduced to submission the cities of Aleppo, of Babylonia, 
and of Baidas; and having oven un many otber^ lands and lordships, and 
won many other battles, and achieved many conquests, he came agaiust 
the Turk Ilderim Bayazid (wlio was one of the greatest and most i)Owerful 
lords in the world) in his land of Tm*key, and gave him battle iiejir his 
* castle, which was called Angora, conquering him and taking him prisoner, 
together with one of his sons. 

In this battle there happened to be present Payo de Sotomayor and 
llcrnan Sanchez do Palazuelos, ambassadors whom the high and puissant 
Loid Don Heliry, by the grace of God, king f)f Castilfe and Loon, whom 
God preserve, had sent to asceitaiii the powder which the said Timour Beg 
and Turk Ilderim possessed in the world, that they might behold their 
magnihcence, and the number of the hosts which tiiey had brought against 
each otiier. It happened that in the battle, the great Lord Timour Beg 
had notice of the presence of the said Payo and Hernaii Sanchez, and, for 
love of the said high lord the king of Castille, ho treated them honorably, 
took them with him, entertained them, and gave them certain gifts ; and 
received news of the high and famous king of Oastille, and of the great 
cousidoratiou and power he had amongst the Christian kings ; and, t(<^« 
obtain his friendship, after having conquered in the battle, he ordered«Hu 
ambassador, with letters and a present, to be sent to secure an alliance with 
him. 


With the ambassadors there went a certain Zagatayan knight named 
Mohamed Alcagi, with whom Timour sent his gifts and letters. The 
said ambassador went to ihc said king^of CastiUe, and presented the let- 
ters which the Lord Timour Beg hud scut, and his presents, and the 
women which he also sent according to his custom. 


His highness the king, liaxing received the said letters and presents, 
and having lieard the good words which the said Timour Beg sent by his 
letters and ambassador, Ordered that another present and ambassadors 
should be sent to the saiil Timour Beg, to increase the friendship which he 
had shown. He urderod that Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria, master 
of theology, Buy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and Gomez de Salazar, should convey 
the present and letters ; and bocauwe the said mission is very arduous, and 
the journey very long, it is necessary to put in writing an account of all 
the places and countries through which the said amba^adors passed, and 
of the things whicli liappened to them, that they may not bj fbjrgotten, and 
that there may be a complete knowledge concerning them. 

To this end, in the name of God, in whose power are all things, and for 
the honour of the holy Virgin Mary his mother, I began to write from the 
day that the ambassadors reached the port of St. Mary, near Cadiz, to em- 
bark in a' carrack, in which they had to cross the sea ; and with them the 
aP tt] j| i3<^ dor, whom the said Timour Beg had sent to the said lord the 


IflThcy eilnbarked at Port St. Mary, May 21st 1403, touched 
Balearic islands, then subject lu Arragon, early in June, 
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and on the 27th anchored at Gaeta, where they remaiocd about 
a fortnight. On the 18th of July^ the^p were caught in a storm, 
near StromboU aud witnessed the phenomenon of St. Elmo^s 
lights, which, bating the voices in the air, which Clavijo himself 
does not pretend to have* heard, is well aud vividly describe 
ed 

“ At noon on Wednesday tlie sails of the carrack were split, and she ran 
under* baro poles, being in great danger. The storm lasted until Wednes- 
day night, and the islands of Stiangol and Bolcante sent forth great vo- 
Jumc.s of tiro and smoko ; and during the tempest the captain caused the 
litanies to be sung, and every one sought mercy from God. The prayers 
being cotichided, and the tempest still raging, a bright light appeared on 
ilic mast head of the carrack, and another light was seen on the^wsprit, 
which is tliali jmit of the ship ahekd of tlie torccastlc ; and another on the 
yard arm, \ihich is over the poop ; and all who wcie on board tho carrack 
saw those lights, for they wore called up to see them, and remained some 
time to see if they \ioul(l disappear ; but they did not cease to shine during 
tho storm ; and presently all those on board went io sleep, except the cap- 
tain and certain mariners, whose duty it was to keep watch. The captain, 
aud two manners, who wore awake, hoard tho voipes of men in the air, and 
tho cajitain asked tlie mariners if they heard that noise ; they replied that 
they did ; and all tins time the tempest did not abate. Soon afterwards 
they again saw those lights, returned to the places whei*o they had been 
before ; so they awoke the rest of the crew', wlio also sa#the lights, and 
the captain told them of the voices he had he«ird. Ihese lights remained 
^ci sjioug as it would take to say a mass, and presently the storm ceased.” 

They arrived at llhodes on the 4th of August, and found that 
the grand master, with his comrade in arms at Nicopolis, the 
valiant Boncicault, (or as Clavijo delights to spell his name 

Bachicate” and ‘‘ Mosen (Mousieur) Buchicat)” had sailed 
on an expedition against Scanderoon, or Alexandretta. While 
they were still at Rhodes, waiting for new^ of Timur, the 
knights returned with their Genoese allies, having failed indeed 
at Alexandretta and Tripoli, 'but having aken and sacked Bey- 
ront. No one kuew where Timur was to be found; but it was 
known that he had resolved to attack the Sultan of Babylon 
(Egypt.) Egypt escaped by timely submission; and' the ambassa- 
dors agreed to go on to Karabagh, where Timur sometimes re- 
sided, by way of Constantinople and Trebizond. 

It must Slot be supposed that the 14th century was an igno- 
rant or unenlightened age. Five hundred years ago young life 
was stirring in every vein of Western Europe — the real germ 
of modern science, liberty and civilization. Wat Tyler and the 
Jacquerie shewed how far down the movement reached. The 
bold burghers of London and Flanders, Kieiizi and his Romans^ 
and the fierce and turbulent Parisians already held their own 
with monarchs. Then shone such names in literature as Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccticio, Joinvillc, Froissart, our own Bradwardino 
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and ancient Gower, Chaucer, Barbour and blind Harry and 
above them all in deep enduring hold on the people's mind 
and heart, in grand and new and abiding results, the real foun- 
der and leader of the Reformation, the wise and holy WicklifFe. 
Latin was better known, wider spread, and far more used in 
England than it is at this day ; and Barlaam and Chrysoloras 
and others were busy teaching Greek, the study of which had 
become the passion, tlie rage of the times, and was spreading all 
over Europe. It seems even to have reached Spain ; and our 
grave and stately ambassador is not without his tincture of tho 
classics. Thus ; — 

“We anchored between the land of Turkey and the said island of Tenia, 
in a Strait, near which stooil the great city of Tioy. Fi’oui this place tlioy 
saw the edifices of Troy, with parts of tlio wall, having doors at intoiwals, 
and towers, and other buildings like castles. It is built in a plain near 
tlwi sea, and extends towaids some high mountains ; and at the othi*r side 
of the city, a high and shaq) peak rose up, where it is said that there 
used to ho a castle, called Elion. 

The iblaiul of Tenia, ^hich is opposite the said city, used to be the port 
of the city, to whicb ships resorted. It w^is occupied by king Pnani, who 
built a great castle on it, called Tenedos, for the dofeuce of the shipping.” 

And again, ii|)ien he comes to the castles of the Dardanelles ; — 

“The castle is called “the end of tho roacK and when the Greeks 
came from their country to destroy the city of Troy, they had tlioir camp® 
in this castle, auii hi front of it the Greeks made some great caves, lelfl- 
ing towards Trey ; three in number. On the o^iposite sitle of the strait, 
there was aiiotlier castle, on a hill near the sea, tMlled Xetea ; and theses 
two castles guard the strait of Romania. A little further on, on the Tur- 
kish side, there are two great towel’s, with a few houses near ilicrn, and this 
place is called Dubeque. They say that the city of Troy extended from 
Cap© St. Mary to this place, which is a distance of sixty miles. 

It is no martel that the Greeks took ten years to win a city 
60 miles long, and ^obably wide in proportion ! The ruins 
seen by our travellers were the ruins of Alexandria Troas, where 
even to this day are the remains of a gymnasium, baths, theatre, 
aqueduct, and a largq building, traditionally known as The 
Palace of Priam.’^ The legend of Hero and Leander seems to 
have been unknown to Clavijo, or perhaps, such a mere love 
passage was deemed unworthy the notice of a grftve Castilian 
knight. 

•On the 24tb of October they reached Pera, where they lodg- 
ed. The^ voyage therefore from St. Mary’s to Constantinople, 
with no other delays than such as were inevitable, occupied 
full five months of summer weather. It is true that the voyage 
i|||wa8 not direct from port to port. No ship was placed at the 
Hspqsal of the ambassadors, and they made their way in any- 
jj^ssel^ tlicy chanced to meet with, from Spain to Ivicja, from 
.‘V 
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lvi(ja to Gaef^a^ from Gaeta to Rhodes, aud from Rhodes to 
CoQstantiuople, Five months now in a sailing vessel would 
take them round the Cape from India to China. On the 28th 
they were invited to the Imperial Court. After many vicissi- 
tudes, the Emperor Manuel was then firmly seated on the 
throne, which the overthrow of Bajazet, and the death of Timur 
secured to him for many years. The interview is described with 
great reserve aud. more than Spartan brevity : — 

“ The emperor had just returned from hearing mass, and ho received 
thorn very well, in a cliainber apaili, which was lofty and covered with 
carpets, on one of which there vms the skin of a leopard, and in the back 
part pillows wore placed, embroidered with gold. Having conversed with, 
the ambassadors for some time, the emperor ordered them to return to 
their lodgings, and he sent them a large stag, which had been brought 
in by some of his huntsmen. The emperor had with him, the empress his 
wife, and three small children, the eldcbt being about eight years old.” 

At the request of the ambassadors, the Emperor sent a gentle- 
man of Genoa, named Hilario, who had married one of his Ule- 
gitimato daughters, to show them the lions” of Constantinople. 
They visited the churches of St. J ohu Lateran, the Peribolike, 
another church dedicated to St. John, the Hippodrome, still 
in its glory, and the far famed St. Sophia. All arc minutely des- 
cribed ; but Clavijo was neither a painter, nor an architect : and 
liis word painting was vague and inaccurate. Yet the following 
dSscriptiou of the Hippodrome, (now the Atmeidan where the 
Turkish cavalry etercisc), is not without merit, as a picture of 
what has long since passed away : 

“ Oil auother day the ainbasbadors went to see a plain called the Hip- 
podrome, where they joust. It is .surrounded by white marble pillars, so 
Urge that thiee ipen can only jiist^span round them, and their height is 
two lances. They arc thii-ty-seveii m number, fixed iu very large white 
marble bases ; aud above, they were connected by arches going from one to 
the other, so that a man can walk all round, on the top of them ; and there 
are battlements, breast high, of white marble, and these are made for ladies, 
and maidens, aud noble ^^()mcn, when they view the jousts and tournar 
ineuts which are celebrated here, fa front of these seats, there is a row of 
pillars, on which is a high scat, rmsed on four marble pillars, surrounded 
by otbor scats, and at each corner there arc four images of white marble, 
the size of a man ; aud the emperor is acciustometl to sit here, when he 
views the tournaments. Near these ])illars, there arc two blocks of white 
marble, one tii the top of the othci, of great size, each one being the 
height of a lance, or more ; and on the top of these blocks there are four 
square blocks of copper. On the toj) of these blocks there is an immense 
stone, shaip at the end, at least six lances in height. It is not fixed iu any 
way ; so that it was marvellous to think how so great a mass of stone, yet 
so sharp and fine, could have been placed there. It is so high that it may 
be soon above the city, from the sea. This column lias been placed thoi*© 
in momoiy of some great event ; and on the base there is an inscription, 
announcing who it was who caused this stone to be placed there, and 
for what reasgu 3 but as the writing was iu Greek; and it was getting late^ 
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the anibiudsadors could not ^ait to have it read to them. But they say 
that it was raised to commemorate some great deed. Bdyond it the raiigo 
of columns continues, though they are j|.ot so high as the first, and tiu* 
deeds of the knights are painted on them ; and between these columiiH 
'there are three' copper figures of solvents. They are twisted like a rope, 
and they have three lieads, with open mouths. It is said that these figures 
of serpents were put here, on accomit of an enchantment wliichwas 
effected. The city used to be infested by many serpents, and other evil 
animals, which killed and x>oisoned men ; but an emperor performed an 
enchantment over these figures, and serxicnts have never done any harm 
to the peoxde of the city, since that time. 

The plain is very large, and is surrounded by steps, one rising above 
the other to a considerable height ; and thebe steps are made foiwtho 
people of the city ; and below them there are great houses, with doors 
opening on the plain, where the kiughts who are going to joust are accus- 
tomed to arm and disarm.” 

Tlie Hippodrome is no longer circular or oval ; it is an open 
oblougj about 800 feet long) and 400 wide, bounded ou one 
side by the mosque of Ahmed, on the other by the dead wall 
of 4 hospital. The column, with the Greek inscription, which 
they could not read ‘ ^br the lateness of the hour,’ was an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, with undecyphered hieroglyphics ; and the inscrip^ 
tiou in Greek and Latin, was a mere intimation that it had fall- 
en, and been raised to the site it then occupied by the Empe- 
ror Theodosius. The other obelisk, dimly alluded to by 
Clavijo, had been covered (the lower jiavt at least) wyl/ 
plates of brass, imbedded in the marble, with frames (so to 
speak) iu has relief. But by far tlie moSt interesting object 
he was privileged to see (and it is most provolcing tliat 
he describes it so badly) was the brass pillar in the form of 
three serpents, with open jaws, twisting round each oilier, 
which was found in the tent oi Mardouius, after *the battle of 
Plataea, as a stand for the golden. tripod, which, along with it, 
was presented to the shrine at Delphi. Its identity is his- 
torically certain. What hands formed it, whence it came to 
the Persians, why it accompanied Mardonius on his march, arc 
questions that excite and bailie conjecture. It was thrown 
down, and the heads broken oif and carried away about the 
year 1700. Part probably may still be found in sitUy covered 
with earth aud rubbish. Sultan Mahommed is said to have 
broken off the underjaw of one of the serpents with his lance. 

The description of St. Sophia, less than 50 years before it fell 
into the hands of the Moslems, is so curious and interesting, 
that we make no apology for the length of the extract ; — 

On the same day the ambassadors went to see the church which is 
c^ed St. Sophia, which is the largest, most honoured, and most privileged 
m all the churches in the city ; and it has canons who do duty as if it was 
■cathedral, and a patriarch,' whom the Greeks call UarpoUU, 
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In a court, in front of the clinrch, there are nine very lai^e white marble 
pillars, the largest I ever bel4|(l, and it is said that a ^eat palace 4ii^d to 
stand on the top of them, where the patriarch ‘and his clergy held their 
meetings. In tliis same court, iii front of the church, a wonderfully high 
stone column stands, on the top of which there is a horse made of copper, 
of the size of four large horses put together ; and on its back there is the 
figure of an armed knight, also of copper, with a great plume on his head, 
resembling the tail of a peacock. The horse has chains of iron round its 
body, secured to the column, to prevent it from falling, or being moved 
by the wind. This horse is very well made, and one fore and one hind leg 
is raised, as if it was in the act of prancing. The knight, on its back, has< 
his right arm raised, with the hand open, while the reins are held with the 
left arm. This column, horse, and knight, are so large and high, that it is 
woiideiful to see them. This marvellous home is said to have been placed 
here by the Emperor Justinian, who erected the 'column, and performed 
groat and notable deeds against the Turks, in his time. 

At the entrance to this church, under an arch, thgre is a small but very 
rich and beautiful chapel, raised upon four marble ^umns ; and opposite* 
this chapel is the door of the church. It is very large and high, and 
covered with brass, and in front oi it there is a small court, containing 
;some high terraces ; beyond which there is angther door covered with 
brass, like the first. Within this door there is a broad and lofty nave, with 
a ceiling of wood, and on the left hand there are very largo and well built 
cloisters, adorned with slabs of marble and jasper of various colours. The 
body of the church contains live lofty doors, all covered with bi*ass, and 
the centi’o one is the largest. The body of the church is the loftiest, most 
rich, and most beautiful that can be seen in tlie whole world. It is sur- 
rdhnded by three largo and broad naves, which are joined to it, so that 
mass may be heard in all parts of the church. The arches of the naves 
aro*of green jasper, and xinito the roofs of the nave with that of the body of 
tlic cliurch ; but the summit of the latter rises much higher than that of 
the naves. It is dome shaped, and very high, so that a man must have 
good eyes who looks up from beneath ; and the church is one hundred and 
live paces long, by ninety -three broad ; and the dome is supported by four 
pillars, very large and thick, covered with flags of many coloured jaspers ; 
and from })iUar to pillar there are arches of green jasper, which are very 
higli and sustain the dome. In the arches there are four very large slabs, 
two on the right hand and two on the left, which are coloured with a 
substance made from a powder, artificially, and called porphyry. The dome 
is covered witli very rich mosaic work, and, over the high *iltar, the image 
of God the Father, very large, is wrought in mosaics of mafty colours ; but 
it is so high up, that it only looks about the size of a man, or a little larger, 
iliougli really it is so large that it measures three palmos between the 
eyes ; but to him who looks at it, it does not appear to be more nor less 
than a man, mnd that is owing to the very great height it is placed above 
the ground. 

On the floor, in the centre of the part under tlio dome, there is a juilpit 
plaoed on four columns of jasper ; and the sides of it are covered with 
flags of jasper ; and^this pulpit is surmounted by a capital, raised on eight 
very large jasper columns ; and here they preach, and also say the gospel 
on feast days. The walls and floor of the church are lined with flags of 
jasper, worked all over with ornaments, very beautiful to behold. The 
part between the arches, which supports the dome, was of very handsome 
white stone, on which many apiuopriate figures were inlaid, and above 
tliiit there was very rich mosaic. The arched roofs of the naves surround' 

Juwis, 1800. 2 iJ 
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ed the dome^ except where the high i^ltan stood, all which was worth see- 
ing. The said arched roofs were iiinety broad, and four hundred and 
ten paces round, and they were beautifuny inlaid with mosaics. In the 
'wall, on the left hand side, there is a very large white slab, on which, 
among many other figures, was drawn, very naturally, without any human 
•artifice of sculpture or painting, the most sacred and blessed Virgin Mary, 
with our liord Jesus Christ in her most holy arms, with his most glorious 
forerunner, St. John the Baptist, on one side. These images, as 1 said 
before, are not drawn, or painted with any colour, or inlaid ; but the stone 
itself gave birth to this picture, with its veins, which may be'clearly seen ; 
and they say that when tnis stoiio wus cut, to be placed in this most holy 
place, the workmen saw these most wonderful and fortunate' images on it, 
and, as this churcli was the most important ono in the city, tiiat stone was 
deposited in it. The said images appear as if they were in the clouds of 
heaven, and as if there was a tliin veil before them. 

This appeared most woiidetful, as a thing which Cod himself had shown ; 
and at the foot of these images there is an altar, and a small chapel, in 
which they say maal^ ^ and in this church was shown the holy body of a 
patriarch, which was entire, liotli in bone and flesh. 

The ambassadoifi wore ato shown the gridiron on which the blessed St, 
Lawrence was roasted ; and in the church of St. Sophia there are vaults 
and cisterns, and subterranean chambers, which aio strange things, won- 
derful to see. JNcar the church there arc many fallen edifices, and doors 
leading to the churclj, closed and ruined. In the church there is a veiy 
large cistern under ground, capable of floating ten galleys. All these 
works, and many others in tins church, were shown, so that they can 
neither bo related nor wntten briefly ; and so great is the edifice, and tlic€ 
wonderful works in the church are so mmicrous, that they take a long tilio 
to see. Hie roofs are all covered with lead. This church is privileged, 
and any person, cither Greek or of any other nation, who commits a crime, 
cither of robbery or murder, and takes refuge here, may not be taken 
hence.” 

The statue, seen by Clavijo in front of the church, was a 
bronze statue of Justinian on horseback, going forth in the 
armour of Achilles, to make war upon the Persians. It 
was melted down by the Turks, and cast into cannon ; a just 
retribution for Justinian’s having melted down the silver statue 
of Theodosius to help in the decoration of the church of St. 
Sophia. What strange associations are suggested by the 100 
pillars, which support its rool ! J^ight of green marble came 
from the world-renowned fane of Diana at Ephesus. Paul’s eyo 
may have rested on them. Eight of porphyry once upheld 
Aurelian’s temple of the Sun. When Clavijo saw thum they Imre 
Up the most splendid of Christian Churches. Now they stand 
in their beauty in the most stately of Mussulman Mosques. Yet 
a Jittle while, and Kyrie, (deeison” shall again cleave its way 
through them to the ujipcr air. 

It must be confessed that this celebrated building has after all 
a heavy and clumsy effect, with its shabbiest of all entrances, 
and its mean half domes. The great dome itself has but an 
elevation of 18 feet, an ' compared with the glorious ideal of wour 
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of its mor^ modern rin St. Peter’s at Bome^ the famous 
St Sophia, as a work ^ art, is a heary, tawdry, costly disap- 
pointment. « 

Oddly enough the Turks arc believed to have borrowed their 
national crescent from the crescent moon, sculptured on her 
pillars, the well known emblem of Diana. 

Jhe main delight of the ambassadors, however, was to see 
relics ; and they were gratified to their heart’s content. In the 
Church of St. John, taken from a*tower which was only, opened 
by an order from the emperor, this is what they saw. The 
monks came forth in their robes, with lighted tapers, chaunting 
very mournful hymns, and with many incense bearers before 
them. They placed the relics on a high table, covered with ar 
eilken cloth, in the body of the Church. Bach was in a gold 
casket, containing a crystal case. They saw the very piece of 
bread whicll Cl&rist gave to Judas^ the blood that flowed from 
his side, the hairs which the Jews plucked from his beard, the 
iron of the lance of Longums with the blood as fresh as if it had 
been shed that oftriiing, and the piece of sponge held up to 
him on tlie cross. They had already seen the wood of the true 
cross, which was black,” and (alas for the claims of the holy coat 
of Treves 1) — 

“ In the same case with this board, there w^as the garment of Jesus 
Christ, for. which the knights of Pilate cast lots. It was folded, and sealed, 
that people who cajuo to see it mifirht not cut bits off, as had been done be- 
fore, but one sleeve was left outside the seals. The garment was of a red 
dimity, like muslin, and the sleeve was narrow, and it was doulded to the 
elbow. It had throe little buttons, made like tvvistod cords, like the knoL^ 
on a doublet, and the buttons, and the sleeve, and all that could be seen of 
the skirt, seemed to be of a dark rose colour ; and it did not look as if it 
had been woven, but as if it had been worked with a noodle, for the strings 
looked twisted in network, and very tight. When the ambassadors went 
to see those relics, the people of the city, who knew it, came also, and they 
all cried very loudly, and said their prayers. 

On the same day the ambassadors \vent to see a convent of old ladies, 
called and they were shown a stone of many colours in the 

church, on whic]i it w^as said that our Lord w'as placed, when he was taken 
down fiom tins cross. On it were the tears of the threo JMarys, and of St. 
John, which they wept wlioii Jesus Christ, our God, was taken down ; and 
these tears looked fresh, as if they had just fulleu,” 

Much more than all this they saw, — John the Baptist’s finger 
that pointed to the Lamb of God — his arm with that thumb 
bitten off which routed a dragon, — a picture of the Virgin painted 
by Luke — in short all the shameless apparatus of baptized ido^ 
latry ; and they believed so stupidly, that it is quite refreshing 
to get away out of the filthy scum out amongst the wild manly 
Tartars. ^ 

O T O 
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In Clavijo’s time, Constantinople ^ 18 diilcs in circttit, and 
contained, as he isupposed, 3,000 churcajjL many however in ruins. 
The roof of the great cistern restec^m 490 pillars, and by an 
ominous coincidence it was even then known as the cistern of « 
Mohammed ! ^Fera belonged to the Genoese. 

The embassy sailed for Trebizond in November, but narrow--^ 
ly escaped shipwreck, and were driven back to Pera where 
they staid all the winter. On the 20th of March, 1404, th^y 
again weighed anchor, and, touching at Sinope, reached Tre- 
bizond on April 11th. Clavijo supposes the distance to be 960 
mies. It is short of 600. 

Trebizond had an Emperor of its own, tributary to Timur. 
Ho was called Manuel, and his son Alexis ; names, which Clavijo 
travesties into Germanoh and Quelex. Here he favours us with 
his opinion of the leading errors of the Greek Church ; one of 
the queerest being, that, when a wicked fellow died, by changing 
his clothes, and giving him a new name, the detil did not 
know him,^’ and so hd got ofP. 

But we must hasten to Timur, joining in the wild merciless 
gallop of the unfortunate Spaniards. This wdithc order ot their 
march. 

c 

On Saturday, the 3rd of May, they sot out again, and readied a town 
where they wore treated well, and given food and fresh horses ; and at night 
they came to another town, wlicrc they were given plenty of food and 
horses, and everything they required. The custom of tlie country was 
that, at each town w^Jiere they arrived, small cai pets w^ere bjouglit from 
each house, for them to sit upon, and afterwards they placed a piece of 
printed leather in front, on which they bad their meals. The bread of 
these towns was very bald, and was made in this wUy ; — ^they knead a littlo 
tiour, and make very thin cakes, which they put on a pan, over the hre, 
and when they are hot, they take them out ; and this is the bread whidi 
they bring on these pieces of leather. They also bring out pleuty of meat, 
and milk, and cream, and eggs, and honey. This is the best food they 
have, and they bring it from each house ; and if the ambassadors had to 
remain, the people brought them plenty of meat, and all that they rocpiir- 
ed. When the ambassadors came to any place, an officer wont on before, 
and the ambassador from Timour lk‘g ordered food, and horses, and mou 
. for them ; and if they did not come, the people received such a number 
^ blows with sticks wnd whips^ that U was quite wonderful, Tlius the 
people of these towns wore so severely punished that they fled, when they 
haw a Zagatav coming. A Zagatay is a man in the host of Timour Beg, of 
noble lineage,*^ 


Khoi they saw a giraffe. Here is its verbal photograph 

the ambassadors arrived in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
‘►osBodor, whom the Sultan of Babylon had sent to Timour Beg ; who 
with him as many as twenty horses and fifteen camels, laden with pro* 
which the Sultan of Babylon sent to Timour Beg. 11c also had six 
}irds, and a beast called jomufa, which creature is made with a body 
largf as that of a horse, a very long neck, aud the fore legs much lougor 
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than the hind ones.. Its hoofs are those of a bullocks From the nail 

of the hoof to the shoulders it i^aaiired sixtoen pUltrm ; wd when it msh.- ,. 
ed to stretch its head^ it raised it so high that it was woudeiful ; and its, 
neck was slender, like i^at of i stag. The hind legs wore so short, in com- 
parison with the foro legs, that a man who had never seen it before, might 
well believe that it was seated, although it was standing up ; and the but- 
tocks were worn, like those of a buffalo, The belly was white, and the body 
was of a golden colour, surrounded by large white rings. The face was like 
that of a stag, and on the forehead it bad a high sharp projection, the eyes 
were large and round, and the ears like those of a horse. Near the ears it 
had two small round horns, covered with hair, which looked like those of 
a very young stag. The neck was long, and could be mised so high, that 
it could reach up to eat from the top of a very high wall ; and it could ^ 
reach of to cat the leaves from the top of a very lofty tree, which it did 
plouteously. , 

To a man who had never seen such an animal before, it wus a wonderful 
sight.” 

' I 

At Tabreez. then the 2nd city of Timur’s Empire, they were 
honorably received by the Chief Magistrate who was called the 
Darogalu At Siiltanieh they had an audience of Miran Mir- 
za, oldest son of Timur and Goveruor of Persia. Miran Mirza 
was about forty years of age, a large corpulent gouty man,” 
and of late going altogether to the bad. He was civil to the am- 
bassadors, and gave them the usual present o&dresses. 

• At Teheran they had two ‘days’ rest, and among other dain- 
ties, a horse roasted with his head on. Teheran is in the land of 
Kei, the Rhages of the Apocrypha. At the next stage, the 
pace began to tell : the three ambassadors fell sick ; and seven 
of their suite gave in and returned to Teheran, when two 
of them died of exhaustion. The rest galloped on, sleeping 
usually in the open air, till they reached Damghau. Here 
they saw the first monuments of Timur’s workmanship- 
four towers of human heads,, plastered together with mud. 
There were 60,000 heads. It was J uly, and the heat was terri- 
ble. They could not walk; they were more dead than alive — 
and begged but for a single night’s rest ; but the great lord, 
whom Timur had sent to meet them, said one day’s delay was 
as much as his life was worth ; all he could do was to give them 
pillows for their saddle bows ; and like poor Henry Martin they 
were inexoralJly driven forward. • 

Before they reached Nishapore, Clavijo’s colleague Gomes de 
Salazar was dying. lie was carried on men’s shoulders into the 
city, and there breathed his last — never to see the face of Timur, 
or his own beloved Spain again. 

Hero a message reached them from the celebrated Shah 
Rokh, the youngest and the best of Timur’s sons, inviting them 
to visit him at Herat. But the order was imperative — to gal- 
lop forward to Timur. On July 30th, they reached Mfshed. 
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On the 21st of August, they crossed^the Oxus, called by ClavijV 
the Viadine, one of the rivers of paradise, where Alexander 
fought with Forus, king of India.” And about the end oi 
August they reached Kcsh, Timur’s birth-place and patrimony 
30 miles South from Samarcand. 

Clavijo’s journey may be easily followed in any common map* 
After leaving Meshed, they struck nearly due East through the 
desert ol Khiva. The first large town they met with, one day’s 
journey from Meshed, Clavijo calls Buelo; it could only bo 
Kelai. From the 12th to the 14th of August, they rested at 
Anclioi (Andkhoo) ; and on the 18th reached Vacq (Balkh)^ 
then enclosed by three walls, and fast going to decay. The 
outer wall was of earth, 90 feet broad, but breached in many 
places ; and only the inner division of all was tolerably inhabit- 
ed. From Balkh they struck due North, crossing the Oxus to 
Termit (Termes) on a bridge of boats constructed by Timuf fo? 
the passage of his armies. On the 27 th, one of their attendants 
died, another victim to this merciless ride ; on the 28th they 
reached Kcsh, and the luxury of rest. The whole journey from 
the Court of Henry to the Court of Timur occupied a year and 
three months. t 

They found Timur, with his household and court, living ifT 
gardens or rather beautiful parks « outside the city: and tents 
were pitched for them in one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
^J'he great prince was a man of noble presence, tall, stout and 
finely shaped, with a ruddy complexion, lair skin, and long White 
beard. His eyes had lost their piercing glance, and were now 
dim with age. 

This is an account of their first interview : — 

“Timour Beg was seated in a portal, in fiont of the entrance of a beauti- 
ful palace; and lie was sitting on the ground. Before him tlieiewasa 
fountain, which threw up the water veiy high, and in it theie weio some 
roil apples. The lord was seated cross-legged, on silken embroidered car- 
pets, amongst round pillows, He was dressed in a lobe of silk, with a 
high white hat on his head, on the top of which there was a spirit rub^^, 
with peails and precious stones round it. 

As soon as tho ambassadors saw the lord, they made reverential bow, 
placing the Knee on the ground, and crossing the arms on the breast ; then 
they wont forward and made another; and then a third, remaining with 
their knees on the ground. Tho lord ordered them to rise and come for- 
ward ; the knights, who had held them until then, let them go. Three 
Moer2m% befoie the lord, and wore his most intimate councillors, 

namo|r%^lmelec Mei'iza, Borundo Mcerza, and Noor Eddin Meerza, 
then bamo and took tho ambassadors by the arms, and led themforwam 
until they stood together before the lord. This was done that the lord 
might see them bettei ; for his eyesight was bad, being so old that the 
t eydids had falh n down entirely. He did not ^ive tliem his hand to kiss, 
for i'tfwas not the custom for any great loid to kUs his baud ; but ho asked 
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after the king, sajhig, “ How is my son the king ? is he in good health f * 
When the ambassadors had answered, Timour Beg turned to the knights 
who were seated around him, amongst whom were one of the sons of 
Tokatmish, the former emperor of Tartary, several ohieife of the blood of 
the late emperor of Samarkand, and others of the family of the lord him- 
self, and said, Behold ! here are the aml>assadors sent by my son the king 
of Spain, who is the greatest king of the Franks, and lives at the end of 
the world. These Franks are truly a great people, and I will give my 
benediction to the king of Spain, my son. It would have sufficed if he had 
sent you to me with the letter, and without the presents, so well satisfied 
am I to heal' of his health and prosperous state.” 

The letter which the king had sent was held before the lord, in the hand 
of his grandson ; and the master of theology said, through his iiitei-preter, 
that no one understood bow to read the letter except himself, and that 
when his highness wished to hear it, he would read it. The lord then took 
the letter from the hand of his grandson and opened it, saying that he 
would hear -it presently, and that he would sent for the master, and see 
him in private, when he might read it, and say what he desired.” 

Now for a drawing room, where the great Ivhanum received 
the cream of the cream” of Samarcand ; 

“ There were three hupdred jars of wine placed before the lord, on the 
gi’oiiiid ; and there were also large skins full of cream, into which the at- 
tendants put loaves of sugar, and mixed it up ; and this was what they 
drank on that day. When the people were all arranged in order round the 
wall which encircled the pavilion, Cano, the chief wife of the lord, camo 
^rih to be present at the feast. ‘She had on a robe of red silk, trimmed 
witll g(dd lace, which was long and flowing, but without sleeves, or any 
opening, except one to admit the head, and two arm holes. It hud no 
waist, and fifteen ladies held up the skiris of it, to enable her to walk. 
She had so. much wliite lead on her face, that it looked like paper ; and 
this is put on to protect it from the sun, for when they travel in winter or 
summer, all great ladies put this on their faces. She had a thin veil over 
hor face, and a crested head dress of red cloth, which hung some v^ray down 
the back. This crest was very high, and was covered with large pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones, and it was embroidered with 
gold lace, on tho top of whicli there ivas a circlet of gold, set with pearls. 
On the top of all there was a little castle, on which were three fery large 
and brilliant rubies, surmounted by a tall plume of white feathers. One of 
these feathers hung down as low as the eyes, and they were secured by 
golden threads ; and, as she moved, they waved to and fro, 

Her hair, which w'as vciy black, hung dowm over her shoulders, and they 
value black hair much, more than any other colour. She was jiccompanied 
by three hundred ladies, and an awning was carried over Cano, supported 
by a lance whifh vras borne by a man. It was made of white silk, in the 
form of the top of a round tent, and held over her, to protect her from the 
sun, 

A number of eunuchs, who guard tho women, walked before her, and in 
this way she came to the pavilion where the lord was, and sat down near 
him, with all her ladies, and three ladies held her head dress with their 
bands, that it might not fall on one side. 

As soon as she was seated, another of the wives of the lord came out 
from another enclosure, with many ladies, dressed in the same way, and sat 
down in the pavilion, a little below Cano. She was the second wife, and 
was called Quinchicauu. Then, from another enclosure, came anotlni^' wiiei 
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and sat down a little below the second ; and in this way nine wives came 
out, and sat round the lord, eight of them being his own, and one the wile 
of his grandson, 

Tlie wives of the lord had the following names. The chief wife was 
named Cano, which means “ queen” or “ great lady,” and she was the 
daughter of a former omjteror of Samarcaud, named Ahiiicaii, who also 
reigned over Persia and Damascus. They knew the mother of this emperoi , 
but not hia father ; and ho was veiy brave in battle, and made many law%s 
and ordinances, which still legiilate the enipii’c. The second wife was 
called Quiuchicano, which means little lady, and she w«is a daughter of 
Tumanga, the king of a land called Andricoja. The names of tlie others 
were Dilcoltagna, Cholpamalaga, Mundagasa, Vongaraga, Ropa-ai’baraga, 
and Yauguraga, which means “ queen of the heart,” and Timour Beg gave 
her that name last August.” 

All sitting down, shows, gymnastics, jugglers, and elephants 
(the spoils of India) were exhibked, and all, lords apd ladies 
alike, made ready for the royal feast. 

After the lord, and his women, had drunk a great deal, they began to 
eat many sheep and horses, loasted whole, which were served up on very 
largo skins, like printed leather, which men carried round ; and there Avas 
so much that it took three huiidivd men and more to bring it, and there 
w’as a great noise wdieii they brought it befoie the loid. They then put it 
into the bfjisius, and sor\cd it up without bread, according to the custom ; 
and all this time cartloads of meat did not cease to arrive, and camels 
with panniers full of meat, which w’as placed on tlic ground, ingio^^ 
heaps, and eaten by the rest of ilio people. Afterwards they bropgla 
many tables, without cloths, oti which were dishes of meat cooked with 
rice, and bread ipado with sugar. As night came on they iilacetl many 
lighted lanterns before the lonl ; and they commenced eating and drink- 
ing ag«iin, as well the men as the ladies, so that the feast lasted all night ; 
nnd during the night two relations of tlie lord wore married. When tlie 
amhassa^lors saw t hat this woul<l last all tlio night, and they had had as 
much as they w^auted, they returned to their lodgings, while the lord and 
his ladies continued their icvclry.” 


This was the fashion of the eating ; 

“ They* placed these sheep and horses on very large round pieces of 
stamped leather, Wlien the lord called for meat, the peojilc dragged it to 
him on these pieces of leather, so groat w^as its weight ; and as soon as it 
was witliin twenty paces of him, the carvei-s came, who cut it up, kneeling 
oil the leatlier. Tlu-y cut it in pieces, and put the pieces in basins of gold 
and silver, earthenware and gkiss, and procclain, w’hieh is very scarce and 
precious. The most honorable piece was a hunch of tljp horse, wnth the 
loin, but w’ithout the leg, and they iilaced parts of it in ten cups of gohl 
and silver. Tlicy also cut up the haunches of the sheep. Tliey thpn put 
pieces of the tripes of the lioraes, about the size of a man’s fist, into the 
cups, and entire sheep’s heads, and in this way they made many dishes. 
Whea they had made sufficient, they placed them in rows. Then some 
with soup, and they sprinkled salt over it, and put a little into 
dish, as sauce ; and they took some very thin cakes of coin, doubled 
trlieta four times, and placed one over each cup or basin of meat.” 

Je of Ude ! Horse tripes and whole sheep’s heads in cups 


gmd ! The drinking — fermented mare’s milk, wine, and 
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cream sweetened with sugar— following such a feast speaks vo- 
lumes for the digestive organs of the Mongols. The great 
Khanuim was a right jovial old dame: though at this time fully 
past her “ 3 score years and 10.’^ 

“ When the ladies have taken the •cups, those who bring the wine, re- 
main with the flat plates in their hands, and walk backwards, so as not to 
turn their backs to the ladies. As soon as they are at a little distance, they 
bend their right knees again, and remain there. When the ladies have 
hnished drinking, the attendants go before theuf, and the ladies place tho 
cups on the plates which they hold. You must in^t think that this drink- 
ing is of short duration, for it lasts a long time, without eating. Some- 
times, when those attendants are before the ladies, with their cups the 
ladies order them to drink, and they kneel down, and drink all that is in 
the cups, turning them upside down, to sjiew that nothing is loft ; and on 
these occasions they describe their prowess in this respect, at which all the 
ladies laugh. 

Cano, the wife of Timour Beg, came to this feast, and sometimes tho 
company drank wipe, and at otliei-s they drank creanraml siigai-. After the 
drinking had lasted a long time, Cano called the ambassadors before her 
and gave them to drink with licr own hand, ami sl^e importuned Tluy Gon- 
zalez for a long time, to make him drink, for she would not believe that lie 
never touched wine. The drinking was such that some of the men fell 
down dumik before her ; and this was considered very jovial, for they think 
that there can be no pleasure \\ ithout drunken rnen.’^ 

^ Next followed a masquerade. On this occasion/’ says Ali 
of lezcl, ** Timur caused all sorts of amusements to be en- 
^ joyed. An amphitheatre was covered with carpets, where there 
* were inasciuerades. The women were dressed like goats, others 
^like sheep and, fairies; and they ran after each other. The 
‘ skiiiiiers and butchers appeared like lions and foxes, and all 
^ other tradesmen contributed specimens of their skill,” 

In short, with an iron will, with first rate military genius, 
and such power as is rarely giv^n to man, Timur the Great was 
ill truth a truculent, brqtal barbarian, nothing differing in cruel- 
ty and coarseness from the fierce hordes he led. Next day after 
all had gorged themselves to the utmost, and had slept off their 
drunken debauch, the tyrant ordered a great number of gallows 
to be set up, that it might be seen that he could be severe, as 
well as kind and merciful. Here are specimens of Timur’s jus- 
tice : — 

“ The first piece of justice was inflicted upon a chief magistrate, whom 
they call Dina, who was the greatest oflicer in all tho land of Saniarcand. 
Timour hod left him in tho city as his magistrate, when ho departed, for 
six years and eleven months,, during which time this man had neglected 
his duties ; so the lord ordered him to be hanged, and confisdlted all his 
goods. The justice inflicted upon this great man, caused terror amongst tho 
people ; and the same punishment was ordered to be inflicted upon another 
man, who had interceded for this magistrate. A councillor of the lord, 
named Burado Mconsa, asked for his pardon, if he paid a sum of four hut.- 
JUNB, 1860, 2 M* 
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dred thQjj^and bezants of silver, each bezant being equal to a silver rial. 'Ae 
lord approved of this, and when the man had ^ven all he had, he was 
tormented to give more, and as he had no more, he was hung up by the 
feet until he was dead. 

Another piece of justice was injQicted upon a great man, who had been 
left in chatire of three thousand horses when the lord departed, because 
he could not produce them all. He was hanged, although he pleaded that 
he would produce, not only three thousand, but six thousand hoi-ses, if the 
lord would give him time. In this, and other ways, the lord administered 
justice. 

He also ordered jiis^ce to be executed upon certain traders, who had 
sold meat for more than it was worth, and upon shoemakers ; and other 
traders were fined for selling their goods at a high price. The custom is, 
fhat, when a great man is put to death, ho is hanged ; but the meaner 
sort are beheaded.” 

During the feast, if the crowd chanced to press too near, his 
guards shot them >vith arrows, or dashed them to the earth, with 
maces. All through their journey in every town and village, 
there was nothing but intolerable oppression. 

“ When they arrived at any city or village, the first thing which the 
followers of the knights, who accompanied the ambassadors, did, was to 
ask for the reis or chief of the place ; and they took the first ipan they 
met in the street, and, with many blows, forced him to show them the 
house of the reis. The people who saw them coming, and knew they wer^ 
tioops of Timour Beg, ran away as if the devil was after them, and those^In^ 
were behind their shops, selling merchandize, shut them up, and fled into 
their houses; and they said one to another, Eldiee^^ which means ambas- 
sador. and that, with the auiliasbadui’s tbci’c would come a black day for 
them.” 


** Voe victis I” is but too often the terrible war cry of the con- 
queror ; but Timur’s wralh was indiscriminate and destructive 
as the hurricane or the earthquake, and alike insensible to pity. 
Not men alone, but grejr hairs, .the sick, the lame, and the blind, 
women and helpless children helped tp build up these accursed 
towers and pyramids of human heads, which rose up to heaven 
in dreadful testimony against him. There is something sublime 
in the sentence which Ahmed Ben Arabshah puts into the lips 
of the spirit of winter; If thou aft a spirit of bell, so am L 
^ Go on to extirpate mankind and make the earth cold ! yet thou 
* wilt find at last that my blasts are colder ; aiiid by the Al- 
‘ mighty that liveth, I will abate thee nothing.” The allusion 
is to the death of Timur in the winter (February) of 1405, at 
Otrar, on his way to China. 

k It is ^ileasant to pass from such a theme to' Clavijo’s descrip- 
tion of the celebrated city of Samarcand, which, though long, is 
‘ ell worth reading. 




“ The city of Samarcand is situated m a plain, and surrounded by an 
' eaith^ wall, It is a little larger than the city of Sevillr, but outside the 

r 
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city, thers ai’e a great number of bouses, joined together in many parts 
So, as to form suburbs^ The city is surrounded on all sides by many gar- 
dens and vineyards, which extend in some directions a league and a half 
in others two leagues, the city being in the middle. In these houses and 
gardens there is a large population, and there are people selling bread, 
meat, and many other things ; so that the suburbs are much more tUddy 
inhabited than the city within the walls. Amongst these gardens, whion 
are outside the city,«there are great and noble houses, and here the lord 
has several palaces. The nobles of the city have* their houses amongst these 
gardens, and they 'are so extensive that, when a man approaches the city, 
he sees nothing but a mass of very high trees. Many streams of water 
flow through the city, and through these gardens, and among these gardens 
there are many cotton plantations and melon grounds, and the melons of 
this land are good and plentiful ; at Christmas time there is a wonder- 
ful quantity of melons and grapes. Every day so many camels come in 
laden with melons, that it is a wonder how the people can eat them all. 
ffbey preserve them from year to year in the villages, in the same way as 
figs, taking off their skins, cutting^tliem in large slices, and then drying 
them in the sun. 

Ontsiiie the city there are great plains, which are covered with populous 
villages, peopled by the captives which the lord caused to be taken from 
the countries which he conquered. The land is very plentiful in all things, 
as well bread as wine, fruit, meat, and birds ; and the sheep are very large, 
and have long tails, some weighing twenty pounds, and they are os much as 
a man can hold in his hand. These sheep are st^ abundant in the market 
that, even when the lord was there with all his host, a pah* was worth only 
# ducat Other things are .so plfentiful, that for a meri, which is half a rial, 
they sell a fanega and a half of barley, and the quantity of bread and rico is 
infinite. 

The city is so large, and so abundantly supplied, that it is wonderful ; 
and the name of Samarcand or Cimes-quinte is derived from the two words 
dines great, ’and qnhUe a town. The supplies of this city do not consist of 
food alone, but of sMks, satins, gauzes, tafetas, velvets, and other things. 
The lord had so strong a desire to ennoble this city, that he brought cap- 
tives to inci’ease its population, from every land which he conquered, 
especially all those who were skilful in any art. From Damascus he brought 
weavers of silk, and men who made bows, glass, and earthenware, so that, 
of those articles, Samarcand produces’the best in the world. From Turkey 
be brought archei’s, masons, and silversmiths. He also brought men skilled 
ill making engines of war : and he sowed hemp and flax, which had never 
before been seen in the land. 

There was so great a number of people brought to this city from all 
pai’ts, both men and women, that they are said to have amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons, of many nations, Turks, Arabs, and 
Moors, Christian Armenians, Greek Catholics, and Jacobites, and those 
who baptize with fire in the face, who are CUstians vdth peculiar opinions. 
There was such a multitude of these people that the city was not large 
onougli to hold them, and it was wonderful what a number lived under 
trees, and in caves outside. 

Tbe city is also very rich in merchandize which comes from other parts. 
Russia and Tartary send linen and skins ; China sends silks, which are the 
best in the world, (more especially the satins), and musk, which is found 
in no other part of the world, rubies and diamonds, pearls and rhubarb, 
and many other things. The merchandize which comes from China is the 
and most precious which comes* to this and they say that the 

2 S • 
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people of China are the most skilful workmen in the world. Hieysay 
themselves that they have two eyes, the Franks one, and that the Moors 
are blind, so that they have the advantage of every other nation in the 
world. From India come spices, such as nutmegs, cloves, mace, cinnamon, 
ginger, and manv others which do not reach' Alexandria. 

In the city tnere are many open places in which they sell meat cooked 
in many ways, fowls and other birds very nicely dressed ; and they are al- 
ways selling, day and night, in these places. There are also many places 
for killing meat, fowls, pheasants, and partridges. At one end of the city 
there is a castle, which is defended on one side % a stream flowing through 
a deep ravine, and is very strong. The lord kept his treasure in that castle, 
and no man entered it except the magistrate and his oflicers. In this castle 
the lord had as many as a thousand captives, who were skilful workmen, 
and laboured all the year round at making head pieces, and bows and ar- 
rows” 

We conclude with an archi^ctural achievement of Timur^ 
thoroughly characteristic of the man 

“ In this city of Samarcand there is much merchandize, which comes 
every year from Cathay, India, Tartary, and many other parts ; and as 
there is not a place for the orderly and regular display of the merchan- 
dize for sale, the lord ordered that a street should be made in the city, 
with shops for the sale of merchandize. This street was commenced at 
one end of the city, and went through to the other. He entnisted this 
work to two of* his Meerzas, and let them know that if they did not use 
all diligence to complete it, working day and night, their heads shouW. 
answer for it. These Meerzas began to work, by pulling clown sucli In^iscfe 
as stood in the line by which the lord desired the street to run, and as the 
houses came down, their masters fled with their clothes and all they had ; 
then, as the houses came down in front, the work went on behind. They 
made the street very broad, and covered it with a vaulted roofj having win- 
dows at intervals to let in the light. 

As soon as the shoi)s w^ere finished, people were made to occupy them, 
and sell their goods; and at intervals in this street there were fountains. 
A great number of workmen came into the city, and those who worked in 
the daytime, were relieved by others wdio wofked all night. Some pulled 
down houses, others levelled the ground, and others built the street ; and 
day and night they made such a noise, that they seemed to be like so many 
devils. 

This great .work was finished in twenty days, which was very wonderful. 
The owners of the liouscs which were pulled down went to certain Cay- 
ris, who were friends of the lord, and one day, when they were playing at 
chess with the lord, they said that, as he had caused tliose houses to be 
destroyed, he ought to make some amends to the owners. Upon this he 
got into a rage, and said, “This city is mine, and I bouglil it with my mo- 
ney, and possess the letters mr it, which I will show you to-morrow ; and, 
if it is right, I will pay the people, as you desire.” When he had spoken, 
the Cayris were afraid, and they were surprised that lie did not order them 
to be killed, or punished for having thus spoken ; and they replied that 
^‘rthat the lord did was riglit, and that all his commands ought to be 
Rfed.” 

We iiccd not ^jonder that Samarcand is now said to be filled 

with ruins. 

« 
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‘We must now part with *oar ^raye and pleasant comjtanion 
Huy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and bring this somewhat gossipping 
article to a‘ close. Clavijo’s faults are obvious ; over credulity 
and over reticence ; for he permits himself no remarks or re- 
flections on the characters or actions of those whom he meets, 
and says not a worfl of the objects or success of his embassy. 
But every line of his own bears the impress of carefully sought 
strict veracity ; and as a picture of Central Asia in the beginning 
of the iSth century, accurate, lifelike, and full of strange and 
novel incident, it is invaluable. It famishes also valuable con- 
temporary materials fur our proposed sketch of the life and con- 
quests of Timur, and of the Kipehak, Jete, Indian, Persian and 
Turkish empires, which he overthrew. So we hope to meei ' 
the ambassador again, assured that he will do us good service. 
It only remains to add that Clavijo left Samarcand on the 21st 
November 1404, three months before Timur’s death ; and, after 
many perils, (for all went to ruin as soon as Timur died,) came 
safely back to the Court of King Henry't>n the 24th of March 
1400. lie died at Madrid April 2nd, 1412. ^ 
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Ari. VI . — General R^ort of the Commissioners fur the /w- 

provemeut of the Town of Calcutta foi the Year 1859. CaU 

cutta. MiUtari/ Orphan Press. I860. 

The* Bight Ilon’ble James Wilson, among various financial 
measures, brought forward a bill imposing a duty on personal 
incomes. Though the bill has undergone considerable modi- 
fications from what it was in its original state, still its object 
is, to levy a duty of three per cent, on all incomes above two 
hundred Rupees per annum, and where such annual income 
reaches a sum of Rupees five hundred and upwards, an ad- 
ditional duty of one per cent, will be charged. The modifi- 
cations since introduced chiefly refer to military officers hold- 
ing a rank below that of a Captain, and to Zemindars, whose 
estimated annual income is to be computed upon a more liberal 
principle. As our readers are aware, the revenue expected 
to be derived from the 3 per cent, duty, is to be applied towards 
the evgencies of the State, whilst the net proceeds of the one 
per cent, duty is to be appropriated towards imperial reproduc- 
tive works. 

It does not come within our province to express an opinionC 
on the merits oi the bill itself, beyond our firm conviction tlfiit 
it is a measure fully justified by a due consideration of our finan- 
cial position, and to which no one can object who has the real 
welfare of ^s country and the prosperity of its inhabitants se- 
riously at heart. Our object is rather to dwell upon the addi- 
tional resources, which the one per cent duty may make avjul- 
nble for such a city as Calcutta, and the manner in which such 
might be expended with real and lastihg advantages to the 
residents of this Metropolis and to trade in general. Be- 
fore entering more fully into the subject, it may not be amiss 
to take a ^ance at the present condition of the city of Pa- 
laces. 

It cannot be denied, and we are grieved to say so, that among 
all the large cities of Europe and America, there is perhajis 
none that has so little kept pace with those Metfopolitan and 
otheT local improvements which, wherever introduced, have prov- 
ed of incalculable benefit, as the British Metropolis in the East. 
Consi^ring that it has now been in our possession for more 
thatfip^ntury and a half, Calcutta, with regard to internal and 
ayt ^pal improvements, is actually half a century behind the . 
spirit and requirements of the age. Whilst Constantinople, 
Alexattdria, Cairo, and other cities under Mahomedan rulers 
wa flj^dually assuming the charketer of modern European 
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towns, the city of Palaces, the seat of a Christian Government, 
forms an e^sccption to the general advance of civilization. The 
native part of the town, with trifling exceptions, retains its 
primitive oriental character, with the asual appurtenances of nar- 
row filthy streets and crooked lanes ; whilst the European quar- 
ter has been forced into existence by the removal of the former 
nailppoly of trade, but totally regardless of any considerations 
f<^the health and real comfort of its residents ; and yet, if wo 
consider the political, financial and commercial importance of 
this city, it must be obvious that it ought to be in the interest 
of all parties, the governing and the governed, to metamorphose 
Calcutta as rapidly as possible into a town, which through 
the amelioiation of its sanitary condition, would render the 
health and life of European settlers more secure, and by the 
introduction of measures for facilitating commerce be the most 
infallible means of largely developing not only the trade of the 
city, but that of Bengal, the city of Palaces being the great ex- 
port and import mart of this Province. 

The fault of this anomaly, is, as usual, ascribed to Govern- 
ment. Private enterprise can hardly be said to exist in India, 
and in the absence of such, Government is expected to do every- 
•thing. The statistical records .of the town fully corroborate our 
a^ertien. We. have a number of public buildings such as the 
Town Hall, the Fever Hospital, the Native Girl’s School, the Free 
Church Institution, the Ice House, the Benevolent Institution, 
and Metcalfe Hall, but none of them owe their existence 
to private enterprise ; they have been erected entirely upon the 
strength of private contributions; and nine- tenths of the capital 
required for their construction have been either subscribed for 
by Europeans, or directly or indirectly contributed by Govern- 
ment. Yet however desirable all these institutions may be for 
the spiritual and temporal wants of the Christian community, it 
is clear that none ol' them bears the least reference to those re- 
quirements of the town,. which by conducing to the extension 
of commerce and the sprmd of general prosperity, would ensure 
large contributions on the part of an European floating popula- 
tion, towareft objects of public utility. 

The only building in the town, which can be classed in the 
category of private enterprise, is the Bonded Warehouse. A 
reference to the list of original shareholders, shows that the 
promoters of the undertaking were, with trifling exceptions, 
European merchants. The Martiniere is ^e legacy of a philan- 
thropic Frenchman ; and thus almost every public building in 
Calcutta, owes its origin to European capital, voluntarily sub- 
scribed for, and contributed to by Government. The ^lativcs 
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have done absolutely nothing for their own city^ and indeed the 
very few improvements which have taken place of late, thougli 
hardly worth mentiodlng, are the result of compulsory I 9 .WS ra- 
« thm: than of voluntary undertakings. 

But in order to form a correct view of the matter, we must 
take into due consideration the relative position of Europeans 
and natives. The object of the former in coming out to In^a, 
is to toil hard and devote all his bodily and mental ener^s, 
at the risk of life and at the almost certain sacrifice of consti- 
tution, towards the realization of a competency, which will enable 
him eventually to retire to his motlicr country, lie cannot 
therefore, in the ordinary course of nature, be expected to take 
any very lively interest in undertakings, which can fwily be car- 
ried out by a subsequent generation, and from wbi^ therefore 
he individually would derive no benefits, llis piimary object 
is to be oif as soon as he can, and he must therei'orc, to 
u«e a common phrase, look twice at a Rupee before parting 
with it. Times moreover have wonderfully changed. The 
climate is no longer the great bugbear which dc toned Eu- 
ropeans from coming to India ; colossal fortunes are not so easily 
realised now-a-days; competition is powerful in all trades and 
professions; the overland communication and telegraph havoc 
brought us within short reach of the mother country, and tehd 
to keep up •that lively recollection of the Home of our youth, 
which proves a powerful stimulant to that exertion and economy, 
which alone can secure the prospect of early retireilienC from tho 
scene of our labours. With such views and prospects, it is but 
natural, that the temporary European resident in India must 
feel reluctant to contribute towards prospective Imj)rovementh, 
which hold out no hopes of any return whatever to himself. 

It is very different with natives. They are the permanent re- 
sidents of the town, and therefore either themselves or their 
children are sure to benefit by works of public utility ; and yet 
may we ask what have they done within the last 2 j years to- 
wards the attainment of such objects ? Nothing, — absolutely 
nothing. Even those institutions, which have been established 
for the special benefit of the native youth, have beto created by 
donations on the part of Government and by private subscrip- 
tions. the latter of which have in a gjeat measure been contri- 
buted by Europeans. Witness the Medical College, the Mud- 
ri^a, the Hindoo College, that most excellent institution, the 

P iey Choke Hospital with all its branches, the Medical 
Hospital, and Mr. Bethune’s Native Girls’ School. It is 
at magnificent donations towards these objects have been 
y the late Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and Bajah Per-' 
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taub Chuud Sing, but these form solitary exceptions, and we 
may ask, what do the wealthy natives of this city now contri- 
bute towards the maintenance of all those excellent inftitutions ? 
— Nothing. 

There is a singular aversion on the part of native capitalists 
to embark in any enterprise which does not yield an inmediate 
return ; hence, whatever is undertaken, owes its origin to Eu- 
rd^jeau capital The Strand steam flour mills, the Fort Gloster 
Cotton Mills, the Dockyards and several other establishments 
of that description, are the results of European enterprise and 
capital, and no greater proof can be adduced of the total absence 
of anything* approaching a disposition to encourage public un- 
dertakiujU^froin which the town or the country may derive the 
greatest Imefits, than the Railways now in course of construc- 
tion, the whole capital for which, with trifling exceptions, has 
been subscribed for at home and by Europeans in this country. 

The reasons for this particular aversion to invest money in 
great undertakings are twofold. There *is no doubt that past 
experience has taught the necessity of caution. Schemes were 
brought forward which, to use a mild term, bore the stamp of 
eccentricity upon the very face of their program ; speculations 
on a gigantic scale were undertaken entirely with the aid of 
native capital, borrowed at a high rate of interest, but resulting 
in loss to both the leader and- the borrower ; and when at last 
a Joint Stock Company was got up which held out any pros- 
pect of a fair return to the shareholder, and did yield handsome 
proiitSj it was brought to a stand still through mere mismanage- 
ment, entailing ruin upon many a poor widow and orphan. 
We do not hesitate in stating that our remarks refer to the late 
Union Bank of Calcutta, though wc believe, that on the whole, 
Europeans have sufl'ered by it to a much lai'gcr extent than na- 
tives. 

Yet it is somewhat remarkable, that the history of the past 
affords an undeniable proof of natives always breaking down, 
when attempting to carry out any undertaking of public benefit, 
unless aided by European management. One case will be suf- 
ficient to pnove the correctness of this assertion. Some years 
ago, a \igorous attempt was made to establish a Metro])olitau 
College. The scheme originated with some wealthy natives, 
and lucked not for support, but it required unanimity of pur- 
pose. That unanimity however could not be attained, and af- 
ter its chief promoters spent nearly two lakhs of Rupees towards 
the realization of the object in view, the whole fell to the ground. 
This was the result of purely native management. Th^ jea- 
lousy which exists betweeu different classes will always nn'event 
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that cordial and disinterested support, which is so essential in 
carrying out any undertaking of public utility, and hence it will 
for someHtime to come, be very diflicult to imprcbS upon the na- 
tive mind the necessity of that unity of action, and unity of 
purpose, without which, notwithstanding all the means that may 
be available, all projects must invaiiably break down. 

In Aus recording our views about the absence of public enter- 
prise on the part of the natives, we wihh to be understood, that 
our remarks apply to them as a nation. There is no doubt, that 
there, are several men among the more enlightened classes quite 
capable and ready to form more liberal \ lews, and indeed wc 
could name several native gentlemen, whose ideas are the most 
liberal tliat could pos&ibly be conceived, yet tiieir ni^ber is too 
solLll to overreach the opposition ol the oi thodox^Prty, wlio, 
under the influence of traditionary customs, which form the 
groundwork of their moial and social laws and are carefully nurs- 
ed by their priestcraft, present a moot formidable obstacle to tlie 
clear perception of the advantages, which must result from well 
directed enterprise. It therefore follows, that the ideas of 
wealthy natives about undertakings of public utility aie gen- 
erally oonlined to the construction of gliats and temples and 
the excavation of tanks, and the laig« number of the two for- 
mer, which line the Ilooghly river up to the (ianges, moot ^)f 
which have been constructed at the expense of piivato indivi- 
duals, will give an idea of the immense amount of money which 
has been expended for tho&e pin poses. Charity is one of tho 
great picccpts of llindooisni, but its real meaning is not undei- 
stood. A wealthy native would not lu-^itate a moment to give 
Kupees 10,000 for the constiuctiouof a gliat, or the excavation oi a 
tank, because he can understand that to enable the poorer classes 
ia perform their ablutions in the sacred river, or to place water 
for domestic purposes within their reach, is a benefit to his coun- 
trymen ; but he would be icluctant to contribute a farthing to- 
wards the cutting ot a navigable canal, or the construction of 
a railroad, because it is beyond his conception that such auxili- 
aries of trade and communication aic the surest promoters of 
general prosperity. ^ 

We have endeavoured to sliow the obstacles which exist, and 
which prevent both Europeans and Natives from taking a personal 
interest in Wbrks of public utility ; and we strongly apprehend 
that such tvill continue, until the European settlers will find it 
their interest to make India their permanent home, or until their 
greater influx and the diffusion ol education among the natives 
Will lead to a clear perception and appreciation of the advan- 
tages* and benefits of public works, which, though perhaps not 
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yielding an immediate pecuniary return, open a new field of 
enterprise^ and place within the reach of our successors, if not 
within our own, resources, the development of which is the high- 
road to prosperity. India is only in her infancy ; and Calcutta, 
the great emporium of her trade, must strive hard to give every 
impulse to such trade ; in fact, Calcutta ought to be to the East, 
what London is with regard to the commerce of the world. 

It is therefore clear, that we ought to strive hard to work in 
anticipation of the events which cast their shadows before us. 
It is also nothing but just, that where no private aid or co-ope- 
ration can be expected, the residents of the town should be made 
to contribute towards its requirements, whether such be of im- 
mediate or prospective benefit. This principle seems to have been 
recognised^ by the Legislature when passing th? Municipal atts 
which came into force on the 1st of January 1857. The inhaDi- 
tants were made to pay a lighting rate for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a better system of illuminating the town by gas and by oil, 
long before a single gas post or bracket could be indented for 
from England. The House assessment rate was increased 
from 6^ to 7*^ per-cent, for the avowed object of devoting there- 
of an annual sum oflls. JSO^OOCt- and Its. 30,000 respectively 
towards a new system of drainage and sewerage of the town, and 
% a sui)j3ly of water. Two years and a half had elapsed be- 
fore any system of drainage and sewerage could be decided 
upon, and though it will take many years before the whole 
of the wofks can be completed, yet the present residents’are 
made to contribute towards their cost. The question of water 
supply is still far from its solution, but it must eventually be 
carried out. The 'same principle appears to have been acted 
upon by the Right Honourable James Wilson in imposing 
au income duty of one per cent. sj)ecially applicable to Pub- 
lic Works, AVhatcvcr his plans may be, it is clear that 
the residents will have to pay for prospective improvements, 
which can only be worked out in tlie course of time ; and it is 
evident that Mr. Wilson is not only fully aware of the many 
improvements of w'hich our cities in the East arc susceptible, 
but moreover that lie is alive to the importance of carrying 
them into eiTect. 

With a prospective annual income derivable from the one per 
cent, duty, the question arises about the most advantageous 
manner in which such might be appropriated towards the ira- 
prov^ent of this Metropolis, and we believe that we are acting 
in the interests of our fellow citizens when we point out several 
improvements of which the town is in absolute need, but which 
the Municipal Commissioners hare hitherto been unable to 
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carry out, because the conservancy of the town, as well as the 
current expenditure for road repairs, &c. absorl^ so largo 
a portion of the general income, that they are preclud- 
ed from undertaking any improvement which would prove 
of groat and permanent public utility. It isv^true that 
since the passing of acts XIV., XXV. and XXVIII. of 
1856, the municipal revenue has increased by fully three lakhs 
of Kupees,* but at the same time it must be considered, that 
out of such increase not less than Its. 1,20,000 are specially 
appropriated towards the illumination of the town by gas and 
by oil; that Its. 1,50,000 have annually to be set aside for t)io 
new drainage works ; that Its. 30,000 are to be devoted towards 
a more diffused supply of water; so that in fact, notwithstanding 
tlfk increased rate of Ilouse-as^essnient, the imposition of the 
lifting rate and of the carriage and house tax, the actual 
municipal income available for conservancy purposes and local 
improvements, remains pretty much the same as it was before the 
jiassing of the Municipal acts above adverted to ; and indeed, 
were it not for a total revision of the valuation and assessment 
of the town, which INIr. Vos U so successfully carrying out, wc 
doubt w^hether the Commissioners would have been in a position 
to meet the increased i*ate for stone, khoa, cattle, provender, 
and general wages and labour. Mr. Wilson’s one per cerjt.^ 
duty comes therefore like a regular “ godsend,” and we are 
desirous to sec it applied towards purposes which will benefit 
every class of residents in this Metropolis. 

It appears to us, that in correctly estimating the requirements 
of a city, the same must be regarded in three distinct points of 
view, viz., sanitjiry, commercial, and political. In the Presi- 
dencies moreover, which form the three great ports of Jiritisli 
India, due consideration must be given to the mixed character 
of the population, and therefore the interests of Europeans and 
natives ought to be weighed separately. To fuse both into one 
category is absolutely impossible. In a sanitary point they 
will never be identical; — in commerce and trade ‘European 
enterprise and cajutal will maintain their supremacy ; — in po- 
lities, the lead must be retained by Goveriiincnl, for we arc yet 
far beliind that stage of enlightcnincnt, which would allow, with 
safely to the slate and with due regard tor the interests of the 
country, natives to lake an active part in the management of 
the affairs of* this Empire, On the basis of such views we shall 
now proceed to notice the principal requirements of the MetLopolis 
of the East. 

Sanh Aur. 

ventilation, cleanline s of streets and lanes, and an am- 
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pie supply of water, are everywhere' considered the principal 
elements of public health ; — in Eastern towns they are the ele- 
ments of life. The drainage works now in progress, and the 
contemplated water supply, which must follow, will tend towards 
the attainnupt of two of th^aforementioned requirements, but the 
third, or rather the first, viz. free ventilation can only be effect- 
ed in the process of time. To com[)rehend the claims of the 
town in this latter respect, the Southern or European and the 
Northern or Native Divisions of the city must be considered 
separately. 

As far as the European quarter is concerned, it may be said 
that the whole portion of it, which extends from along Park- 
street to the Southern boundary of the town^ enjoys already 
free ventilation, and the only further improvement of any im- 
portance of which it is susceptible is the clearance of a number 
of bustees or plots of ground covered by clusters of native huts, 
and inhabited by people who apparently delight in filth and dirt. 
The clearance of such bustees will have the eftect of removing a 
number of miserable huta«,nd their inhabitants, from the localities 
through which they are dispersed all over Chovvringhee, and thus 
not only be the means of purifying the quarter, but also afford 
numerous building sites for private residences, and thereby render 
Timt portion of the Town strictly European. The Municipal 
Commissioners have already made a cornrnenemnent, and from 
their report it appears, that the clearance of these bustees has 
been eficcteJ by them at a ftiere nominal cost. 

From Park street towards Lall Bazar, wliich forms the boun- 
dary between the Southern and Northern Division, the 
character of the Town gradually changes. The stable three- 
storied buildings with spacious verandalis and large compounds ' 
disajtpear by degrees, and smaller buildings, on narrow plots 
of ground and in greater proximity to each other line the streets, 
until at last they form an almost uninterrupted range of alldes- 
pription of houses and huts, inhabited by a mixed Christian and 
native population. Still they are intersected by a number of 
wide streets and lanes, which would afibrd ample means of ven- 
tilation could the ndtive portion of the residents be induced 
to adopt habits of cleanliness. There are a number of clusters 
of huts dispersed over that particular area of ground, the inmates 
of which are totally indifterent to any extent of accumulation 
of filth, and indeed were it not for the fines which the Police 
authoj^ies constantly levy upon those who neglect to conform 
to momcipal regulations, many a lane ^vould scarcely be passable. 
Still many of these clusters of huts are not accessible to conser- 
vancy carls, and hence they become nuisances, creating malaria 
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and sickness. We are happy to hear, that arrangements are now 
in progress, by wliich these evils will shortly be remedied. 

It is however in the natiye part of the town, where ventila- 
tion can hardly be said to exist. If it be considered that the whole 
area of the Northern Division extends over 7,61^beegah8 of 
ground ; that a portion of it is taken up by Hindoo tSmples, pub- 
lic and private tanks, and numberless lanes of the narrowest dimen- 
sions ; and that within the remainder 9,823 masonry buildings 
and 41,917 huts are huddled together, it will be easily conceiv- 
ed that much ventilation cannot exist there. It is true the 
majority of the residents seem to care very little about free ven- 
tilation and pure air, but that is no sufficient reason why im- 
provements should not be carried out, by which a large number 
of fellow creatures Avill most undoubtedly benefit, though at pre- 
sent they may not be able to appreciate the real value of such 
improvements. 

A glance at the map of Calcutta will show that we are not 
exaggerating the eyils complained of. Though the Northern 
division extending from the line of Bow JJazar and Lall Bazar 
Streets to the Chitpore canal covers an area of more than dou- 
ble that occupied by the Southern division, there are actually 
only two great thoroughfares in it, besides the Circular lload, 
wiiich forms its Eastern boundary. One of these thorough 
— Chitpore roatl — is the principal .chinnel for the traffic in goods 
and passengers. It is narrow, irregular, and may be said to be 
the emporium of dirt and filth. The other is Cornwallis street, 
running in a straight line from Bow Bazar to the Chit|)orc canal, 
and traversing the Eastern portion of the native town. It is a 
wide road, tolerably clean, but comparatively made little use 
of for traffic, being at a somewhat inconvenient distance. There 
is a third wide street, viz. Amherst street, but it extends only 
one-half the length of the Northern division, namely from Bow 
Bazar to liajah Cjooroodass’ street. 

It is not less surprising, that the above thoroughfares, thougK 
extending on a length of nearly three miles, are traversed from 
East to West by only two straight avenues, namely Colootollah 
and* Maehooa Bazar streets. The rest is intersect^ed by a num- 
ber of narrow irregular streets, and crooked lanes, many of the 
latter being hardly passable for even native vehicles^ and some 
of them scarcely accessible to conservancy carts. To this must 
be added the fact, that within the whole of the Northern divi- 
sion there are only two public squares, and by a singu^ coin- 
cidence, both are situated along the same line of road.^ They 
ia Cornwallis and College streets, the former being only a 
oi|iltmuation of the latter. Each of these squares contains a 
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large tank, wlilcli forms the principal means of water supply to 
the residents of the neighbourhood* There is a large niinu)er 
of smaller tanks scattered all oyer the Native division, but 
chiefly belonging to private individuals, and aldiough thrown 
open to th(|public, they afford but a scanty supply, and even that 
not of pure water. Reviewing then the condition of the Native 
town, we find that there is an immense mass of buildings and 
huts packed • together as closely as possible ; that there are only 
two leading thoroughfares traversed by two avenues ; that there 
are only two public squares ; and that for the wants of the 
residents only two large public tanks are available. But 
to understand the real magnitude of the evil, it is necessary' 
to consider the singular notions, which the generality of natives 
entertain about cleanliness, pure air, and free ventilation. Chit- 
I)ore road will*afFord a sufficient criterion thereof. Considering 
that it is the leading thoroughfare of the native town from 
North to South, and that many highly respectable Hindoos and 
Mussulinen reside in it, one would suppose, that the practice of 
people bathing in the open street, of cleansing their cooking 
utensils alongside the aqueduct, and of washing clothes, horses and 
carriages in the open road, would call forth loud and strong re- 
monstrances ; but such is not the case. There are several state- 
jy^'difices in that road, which have to their South large private 
drains, wafting an almost unbearable stench into all the other 
dwellings within imminediate r^ch, and yet there is not a sin- 
gle voice of complaint. There arc also a large number of native 
livery stable keepers, whose establishments line the greater por- 
tion of Chitpore road from Lall Bazar to Colootollah Street. 
From thence there is an almost uninterrupted succession of 
sweetmeats, bakers, shoemakers, bookbinders and other trades, 
which do not add to the salubrity of the street. The effluvia of 
these stables and shops running into the public drains, and the 
filth deposited on the street, are as much beyond conception as 
they apperft* to be beyond the control of the conservancy depart- 
ment; and yet in spite of all the stench and malaria created 
thereby, it will be seen, that the servants attached to these 
identical live^'y stables and to several of the shops, place their 
oharpoys or beds right across the drain, through which the 
offensive effluvia is expected to pass. We use the word 
pected*^ advisedly, because however defective the public drains 
may be, their action is often impeded by the practice of throwing 
filth iutp them. That this sort of nuisance is more extensive than 
at first sight may appear, is proved by para. 108 of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners’ Report of Calcutta for the past year, in 
which it is stated that not less than hundred and twenty-nine 
persons were convicted of and fined for the above oft’enccs.^ 
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.planning as those evils may be, their effect upon the health of 
the residents of the native town and their extent, will be better 
understood, when we say thafcChitpore road is a mere miniature 
of the state of less frequented streets and lanes. The Munici- 
pal Commissioners in the report for 1859, tell us ifeat 13,942 
natives had died within the precincts of the jurisdiction of the 
town^ and we regret that we have not the means of ascertaining 
how many of these have fallen victims to diseases created by the 
filthy condition, to which the native part of the town is reduced. 
It would be unfair to lay the blame for such a state of things 
upon the Commissioners, for whilst they candidly admit the exis- 
tence of the evil, they plead poverty, and they show beyond 
doubt, that the least improvement in that quarter of the town, 
cannot be carried out for less than half a lakli of Kupces. Mr. 
Wilson's one per cent, duty comes therefore* most 'apropos, 
and before its ultimate appropriation is decided upon, we may 
fairly urge the claims of' the native division of the town to a fair 
‘ share of it. 

We have in a previous para, stated, that free ventilation, 
cleanliness of streets and an ample supply of water constitute 
the elements of life in an Eastern city. Let us. now consider, 
how they can be effected at the lowest possible cost. 
cleansing of streets falls strictly within the legitimate dntiearot 
the conservancy department, and must be attended to even at 
the sacrifice of public improve^inents, we have only to deal with 
the other two items, for which the present means of-the Muni- 
cipality are decidedly inadequate, and we shall treat them under 
separate heads. • 

It is clear that the surest, and in fact the only means of se- 
curing to the Native Town proper ventilation, is, to construct 
a number of public squares, and to open new and widen exist- 
ing thoroughfares. This course however is in Calcutta attend- 
ed with much greater difficulties, than our readers may be aw'are 
of. By a singular omission in the provisions of Act XIV, of 
1856, generally known as the Municipal Act, the Commissioners 
' have not the power to force the sale of any property which it 
might be necessary to remove in order to allow oJithe construe; 
tion of a public square ; in fact their power seems to be limited 
to the mere making of new streets, widening, enlarging and im- 
proving existing ones, provided that compensation be made 
to the owners for any damage which may be done thereby to 
any adjoining land or buildings of such owner,” the extent of 
compws|Ltion to which such owners may be entitled being de- 
tei3i4il|0d by arbitration. The Commissioners in their report of 
tl|^ear 1857 have shown the heavy expense winch this cir- 
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cunilocutory legislation, involves. . The value of a parcel of 
ground and the dwelling standing thereupon, wliich stood in the 
way of completing a jicw thoroughfare, was settled by arbitra- 
tion at Ks. 5,000. The cost of such arbitration together with 
the legal expenses incurred, amounted to Ks. 7,000, and a simi- 
lar result may be expected, where no principle is laid down for 
ascertaining the exact value of property. The natives complain 
about the high valuation put upon buildings in the native part 
of the town, and yet if any. such building were required for 
])iiblic pnrposowS, and had to be bought up, not one of the owners 
would be willing to receive for it the price of it computed upon 
the strength of the rate at which it is assessed, and yet, we con- 
ceive that such would be the only fair means of ascertaining its 
veal v^liie. 

Ihit leaving these difficulties alone, there are other obstacles 
in the way. In constructing public squares in European cititjs, 
the result invariably is a considerable increase in tlie value of 
all property within tl\cir immediate vicinity, because people can 
fully understand the atlvantages thereby obtained. Not so in 
Im^, unless it be in the European quarter of the town, where 
\\\)m the strength of such improvement, the rent will imme- 
(Irately be raised 50 per cent. Dunkiu Busteo and Camac 
Street alfbrd undoubted proof of our assertion. Natives, as 
far as their own comfort is concerned, are totally indifferent 
in that .respect, and we are able to quote a case in point. 
About two years ago, a native gentleman of high respecta- 
bility proposed to the jSIunicipal Commissioners the open- 
ing of a new square and the construction 4)f a tank, offering 
to contribute towards its cost the sum of Rs. 20,000, and 
to take all the si)arjc ground that may be available at a fair price. 
The expense of this undertaking was estimated at Ks. 130 OOO — 
and the Connnissioners at once agreed to contribute towards 
such desirable improvement lls. 30,000, provided the residents of 
the immediate neighbourhood, who woubl so largely benefit 
thereby, were willing to subscribe the remaining sum. The 
proposal, as«iniglit be expected, fell to the ground, the residents 
feeling too relufctant to i)art with a single Rupee, It is there- 
fore clear, that in opening a new square, no liclp whatever can 
be expected from those who derive immediate benefit therefrom, 
and the whole cost must be borne by the town it‘ elf. 

Considering the proximity in which native lioiises are built, 
tlic value which the residents put upon family dwellings, and the 
peculiar provisions of the law under which the property must bo 
purchased, it is very evident, that the opening of a square in 
such parts of the nulivo town where not only iiiiisonry Miildings 
Juxn, ISCO. ‘i () 
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n^ust be purclmsed, but the ground itself bears a very high value, 
is next to impossible r not even the prospective resources of the 
Municipality could effect such ,an irupro jement. But there are 
other localities within the Northern division, where ,this great 
desideratum might be carried out at a reasonable cost. There are 
a large number of bustecs or clusters of huts dispersed all over 
the native town, and their clearance would at once enable us to 
realize the object in view, and at a moderate outlay. 

Bustecs are generally large spots of grounds, belonging to a 
particular individual, and let out in small portions to the poorest 
class of the native community. The tenants build their own 
huts, and pay only ground rent to the owner of the locality. 
The particular spot on which the hut is erected, is generally taken 
on a lease of twelve months, at the expiration of which the lease 
may be renewed, or the tenant is at liberty to remove his hut, 
provided he has paid the ground rent due by him. In the ma- 
jority of cases the tenant is in arrears, and his miserable hut is 
forfeited to the landowner. No difficulty ought to exist in clear- 
ing such bustees for the special purpose of opening new squares, 
and it is in such localities where the much needed improvements 
might be carried out at a very moderate expense. The valft of 
the land is easily computed by the return it yields ; there are 
masonry buildings to be purchased by arbitration, and no com- 
pensation could be claimed for losses of rent, because the owner 
of the ground indemnifies himself by the seizure of the huts, which, 
being removcable, must represent a certain value. The obvious 
plan therefore is, to purchase one of the largest bustees, and after 
clearing it from all the huts thereon form it into a square, leav- 
ing sufficient spare ground on each side, which might be resold 
for the express purpose of building masonry houses, shops, &c. 
Thus in a few years a return Avould be obtained in the shape of 
assessment rate, sufficient to keep the square and its roads in 
good condition. On a rough calculation we find that a mode- 
rately sized square might be opened at an outlay of about Ks. 
50,000. 

With regard to opening new, or widening existli^ streets the 
expense would be very heavy. When Government lately ap- 
pointed a Committee to take into consideration the practicabi- 
lity and cost of laying down a tramway from the contemplated 
Sealdah Kailway termini to the Calcutta Custom house, three 
disl^inct lines were under consideration. The first consisted in 
opening a new narrow street through a number of clusters of 
and its cost was estimated at Itupeea 2,68,507. The second 
||(^ived the partial widening of Colootollah and Parsee Cljui^ch 
Sic|et8/*and thence opening a new thoroughfare to Jackson’s 
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Ghat street, thereby forming a straight direct line from Sealdali 
to th^river bank. The estimated expense such an undertaking 
would involve, amounted to Rs. 8,15,333. The third in'oposal 
was to widen Ilow Bazar by 20 feet for its whole length, the cost 
of which was calculated at Ks. 4,85,888. It will thus be seen that 
the very cheapest improvement, and which aft^r all would only be 
of a sufHcient width to allow of the construction of a tramway, 
would absorb Rs. 2,68,507, beiiij; more than the total annual income 
derived from the house assessment rale of the Northern division 
Still, 6q[uares must be opened, streets must be widened, and as 
the current Municipal income will not allow of such improve- 
ments, the inhabitants of the Northern Division have a fair 
right to expect, that at all events a portion of the revenue de- 
rived from Mr. Wilson’s one per cent, duty will be appropriated 
towards these desirable objects. 

The •next point to which wc would draw attention, is the state 
of our public roads. They are getting worse from year to year; 
but Iruin wiuit the Municij)al Commiasieners state in their an- 
nual report lor the past year, it would appear, that we are only 
on the eve of a greater evil to coinc. They plead two very strong 
reasons for this unsatisfactory state of things, viz, inadequacy 
of funds, and scarcity of stone metal. On the strength of the 
enplauations given by the Coipmissioners we admit the validity 
of both reasons. The increased price of khoah, and the en- 
hanced rate cliargotl for stone broken at the House of Correc- 
tion, together with the general ri»e in the cost of labour, tell 
most seriously, where only a fixed annual sum can be devoted 
to a particular purpose. It is clear that in proportion as the 
cost of road making material increases, the extent of roads made 
or repaired must fall (‘qually short, because there is only a fixed 
biim available for such purpose and no more. In addition to 
this, scarcity of stone metal is complained of. The importatiott 
of stone ballast from China has ceased altogether ; from Mauri- 
tius it has fallen off by one-half, wliil^t the demand for the sub- 
urban roads, and from ])rovincial municipalities along the river’ 
have caused a considerable encroacliment upon the supply to 
which tlic tt)\vu was -primarily entitled. Moreover a consider- 
able quantity of stone metal will be required to restore the 
roads, which at present arc umnercilully cut up in conncctioH 
with the new drainage works in jirogrcss. But the town ought 
not to suffer on that account, and must be procured any ' 
how, whether an adequate supply be obtained from some rocK 
in the Mofiu-sil within roach of conveyance by water, or whe- 
llier it be scoured by holding out inducements to importers froitt 
'y.broad, is a secondary consideration : but wc maintain that if the 
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Municipal iuiuk cannM bear the additional burthen^ we may 
fairly look for support to the revenue derived from tbe cite per 
cent, duty* 

We now come to the most important requirement of the town 
-^an ample and diffused system of water supply, It&necessity 
is -recognized by tJie Legislature itself, which by section 29 of 
Act XXVIH. of 1856 enjoins the Municipal Commissioners to 
set apart an annual sum of not less than Rupees 30,000 — for 
the special object of repaying with interest, all monies that might 
be borrowed upon the security of the town rates for tlio pur- 
pose of carrying out works which will secure to the town a pro- 
per supply of good and wholesome w^ater fer drinking and do- 
mestic purposes. That the Legislature had no conception of 
the real requirements of the town in that respect, is evident 
irom the fact that they limit the annual sum to be set apart to 
lls. 30,000 — which at a rate of interest of five per cent., •would 
only represent a capital of five laklis of Rupees, without having 
a sinking fund to pi'ovide for its. ultimate li(j[uidation. This is 
the more surprising, as at that time three distinct schemes of 
supplying the town with water were before the, public, the 
cheapest of wliich involved on outlay ofEs. 14,00,000 — whilst 
at the same time an attempt to construct a public tank in the 
Northern Division fell to the ground, because it was found th«rt 
it could not be carried out for less than Rs. 1,50,000. 

Since Act XXVIII. of 1850 came into force, additional 
grounds have been shown for the necessity of an ample and dif- 
fused supply of water. Tlie Cominittee appointed by (Jovern- 
ment to enquire and report upon Mr. Clark's scheme of drainage 
and sewerage of the town, in para. II. of section XII. of their 
report record their unanimous opinion, that “ they consider a 
‘ copious and dift'used water supply iJver the city to be absolute- 
‘ ly essential to4t8 efficient drainage.” Messrs. Rendel, to whom 
tl|C Drainage Committee’s report was relprred for their opinion 
remark, that “ to construct sewers without at the same time pro- 
‘ viding ail ample supply of water to keep them clear of deposits, 

* would be a worse than useless expenditure of money.” Mr. 
Clark, the Engineer to the Municipal Commissiomirs expresses 
himself as follows: *‘To expect the efficient action of sewers 
‘ without water-flush, w^ould, to use a vulgar parlance, bo like 
‘ putting shot into a gun without powder ; but at the same time 

* f I am of opinion, that a supply of pure and wholesome water 
‘would yield a certain annual return on the part of those who 
f choose to avail themselves of it, whilst water pum 2 >ed up from 
Vth^ rir^er for the mere purpose of providing flush for the sewers 

• will be a permanent charge mion the Muiiieipal fund?.” The 
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actual iieccsisity of water supply is thus aduutted on all handa^ C 
it only remains to ascertain the quality of water, which majP^be' ■ 
required to answer all and every purpose. To enable us to ’ 
arrive at a proper conclusion, it is necessary to review first the 
existing means of water supply. 

On examination we find, that at present, the supply Is obtained 
from three difierent sources, viz., the river, tanks, and aqueducts. 
In the Northern division, the first is resorted lo entirely by na- ^ 
lives within its vicinity, and by such of the better classes of 
Hindoos, as can afford to pay for the cost of having the sacred i 
river water carried to their houses. Tanks arc availed of by a 
large portion of the native popiilatioit living at some distance , 
from the river, whilst open aqueducts afford a supply to such as 
cave very little about quality of water. Home of the tanka 
are filled from the river by means of aqueducts, but the majo- 
rity depend f<jr their supjily upon the periodical rains, and upon 
the water which, during occasional showers, runs into them from 
the surface drains of the town. It is therefore clear that many 
of the tanks which are depending upon the rains, become dur- 
ing the hot season almost dry, and it is at that time more parti- 
cularly that the native population experience great hardship. 

In the European quarter the supply of water is almost entire- 
Iji obtained i’rom tanks, some of which are filled from the river, 
but the majority being dependent upon the periodical rains. 
Though there are a number of aqueducts, no European uses 
their water knowingly, because all the vigilance of the police 
cannot i)revcnt natives from fouling the water, by washing in it 
clothes and cooking utensils. Even tanks do not escape con- 
tamination; and indeed if it were possible lo put a complete stop 
tt) the practice of bathing in them, the fact of the bheesties or 
water carriers steeping their ’feet into the water whilst filling 
their leather bags, is not likely to add to its j)nnty. Compar- 
ing then the existing means of water supply available in each 
llivision, we find that whilst the southern has an abundant sup- 
])ly of coinparativcly whplesoine water, the Northern or Native 
division is labouring under a double disadvantage, viz. scarcity 
of su]){)ly — »nd of such supply consisting of water, the greater 
portion of which, Euroi)caiiS‘ would consider unfit lor drinking 
purposes. 

As already stated a different supply of water will become ab- 
solutely necessary in connection with the drainage works now iii 
progreSwS, and therefore we have to consider what system of sup- 
ply will be best adapted to tlic general rcquireinents of the town 
with due regard lor the various interests iiivolvctyu it. it ii^ 
clear, that, as far as the dra’mage is concerned, it is perfectly im- 
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material whether the water which is to flush the drains, be pure 
or impure, salt or sweet. In reference to natives, their opinion of 
pure water totally ditters from ours. Water from the river, 
which swarms with dead bodies, in which thousands iierform 
'fheir daily ablutions, into which a portion of the fllth of the town 
either flows or is emptied, is, according to their views, not con- 
sidered objectionable. Again, water conveyed into tanks by 
aqueducts, in which a iiuinber of people wash their clothes, 
cleanse their cooking utensils and not unfrequently bathe, is 
apparently considered fit for every domestic and even for drink- 
ing purposes; but if the same water were conveyed into tanks 
by means of a leather base, it w'ould remain untouched, because 
such means of conveying water is looked upon as oi)posed to the 
religious notions of the people. Men and women will not hesitate 
for a moment to allow persons afflicted with contagious diseases 
to bathe in the same tank with them, and yet a dog swimming 
across the tank would be considered a contamination of the 
water. True, it is only" the low class of natives which exhibit such 
peculiar indifference as to the quality of water, but they form 
the majority ; and what guarantee have the better classes for 
their own domestic servants not supplying them with water 
from such contaminated tanks ? The European on the otherr 
hand puts a value on pure and wholesome water, being enlirfly 
iiidifterent as to the manner in which it can be brouglit wdthiii 
his reach. 

We have thus four distinct claims upon a supply of water. 
One, namely the drainage of the town, totally indifferent as to 
quality ; the second consisting of orthodox liindoos, avowedly 
partial to river water even of the worst description, as long as 
it is not distributed by means against religious prejudices ; tlie 
third satisfied with water of any kind whatsoever, as lorfg as 
it costs nothing; and the fourth, being Europeans, demanding 
pure drinking w^ater, but indifferent as to the means by which 
it is conveyed, to their houses. The first three can easily be sup- 
plied from the river by pumps worked by steam power, whilst 
the fourth can only obtain pure and wholesome water through 
an underground supply, drawn from some locality above tho 
river. The first plan will necessitate the erection 'of another 
Steam Engine, at Nimtollah Ghat, and the construction of se- 
veral miles of aqueducts, the cost of which is estimated at Ru- 
pees 3,50,000 ; whilst the expense of the latter mode of water 
surtdy can even at this moment hardly be correctly ascertaiji- 
cd. , Mr. Sim’s scheme involved an outlay of 07 lakhs of Ru- 
ij|||te^‘Cap|Uiu Young and Mi> Ilawkcsly calculated the cost 
^®Hcjr sclicmc at IG lakhs; the Uiqinage ConuniUec’s w^a 
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12 lakliA, whilst Mr. Rendell^s estimate amounted to 28 lakhs of 
Rupees. 

In undertaking works of such magnitude, the outlay they 
involve must be weighed by the return they yield, either in a 
pecuniary view, or by the bcnefics they secure. No private 
coin})any could engage in the construction of such works, unless 
a fair return was in prospect for the capital invested ; but a 
Municipality may be perfectly justified in doing so, even at an 
annual sacrifice, provided it was absolutely necessary for the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the town. Now as far 
as return is concerned, it could in the first instance only be 
looked for from Europeans, who, we have no doubt would 
be willing to pay for pure and wholesome water, hut this would 
amount to a mere fraction ; nor could the drainage of the town 
be charged beyond what it would cost to pump up river water for 
fliishing purposes, whilst no law could make it compulsory upon 
natives to take and pay for water, whicji they may be either 
precluded from using by religions prejudices, or for tlie purity of 
which they do not care. It is for these reasons that tlie imposi- 
tion of a >vatcr rate, is entirely out of question. 

From what we have stated, it is evident that water pumped 
%in from the river at low tides, and copiously distributed over 
tlm town could answer every requirement of the native division, 
whilst at the same time it would render a supply of water, though 
not quite pure, more plentiful in the Southern Division, and 
therefore wo have only to consider the mode in which it is to be 
distributed. Only two ways of doing so are available, viz. open 
aqueducts, or underground pipes. The first is congenial to the 
])eoplc themselves, but objectionable on public grounds. Leaving 
out the question of low natives resorting to tliein for the pur- 
pose of washing clothes, cooking utensils, &c., there can be 
no doubt, that in the native part of the town they prove 
considerable obstructions to public tliorouglilarcs. Any boily 
passing through Colootollali or Chitpore roail will convince 
himself of the fact. In these streets bathing along the aqueducts 
appears to bo allowed, for wc have never seen the chowkeedars 
in attendance attempt to prevent people from doing so. The 
disgusting exposure of persons bathing in open streets would not 
be tolerated in any other city under a Christian Governnieiit ; 
but besides this so much space is taken up by aqueducts and the 
people bathing and washing along them, as seriously to inter- 
fere with the traffic of tliese identical streets, iu>t to mention the 
filthy state to which the thoroughfare itself is reduced. An 
underground water supply, with cisterns c-t convenient distances,' 
would at once remove ail those evils, and certainly prevant the 
water being constantly fimled as at present. 
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Assuming tlien, that a supply of water, distributeJ as above 
stated, would meet the general requirements of the town, the coat 
of carrying it ^ into effect demands our next consideration; It 
. appears that the Municipal Commissioners had it for some time 
under consideration to make aiTcangements for relieving the cry- 
ing wants of the inhabitants of the Northern Division, bv 
erecting another steam engine at Nimtollah Ghat, for pumping 
up river water and distributing it by means gf underground 
])ipes, through liaug Uazar, Cornwallis Street, Sham Bazar. 
Purria Pooker Street, Chitporc Road, KombooHatollah Lane, 
Sukea’s Street, Bartanossey Ghosc’s Street and Machooa Bazar 
Road, w.hich arrangement would have the further advantage of 
allowing all tanks within reach of the above streets to be filh'd 
with water from the river, at the very time, that they generally 
become almost dry. The expense of this arrangement was es- 
timated at Rupees 1,5(1,667, exclusive of the cost of the engine, 

^ pumps and buildings, and subject to a permanent annual charge 
upon the tow’ii for the working of the engine. Now’ if it be con- 
sidered, that in order to ensure i*cal benefits to the inhabitants 
and to provide for the regular action of the sewers, the supply 
of water must be ample and diffused all over the town, and 
moreover that the above named streets form only a small portioi#' 
of the area over wdiich the supply of water must be spread^ it 
is evident that to carry out the scheme to a really useful extent, 
the total outlay will not fall short of 1 2 lakhs of Rupees. This 
arrangement would answer every requirement of the native po- 
pulation ; it will supply the Southern Division with ample water 
for culinary purj) 08 e 8 , it will afford as much flush for the sewers 
as may be desired, but the outlay will bring no monetary return 
whatever, and after all not supply to Europeans the great desi- 
deratum, viz. pure and wholesome drinking water. 

The next thing to consider is, the annual expense which the 
undertaking if carried out w^ould involve. Taking as our basis 
the cost of " working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, which during 
the rains, or say three months out of twelve is stopped, >ve shall 
arrive’ at thd following results ; ^ Rs. 

Cost of w^'orking the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, * ... 10,000 

Do. of proposed Engine at Nimtollah Ghat, ... 10,000 

Add the time of the rains, three months, ... ... 6,666 


Actual cost, ... 

l^ittffest on block and stock 12 lakhs at 5 per cent., 
”f^ear and tear, repairs, and superintendence 10 per 
ceii^*, ... ••• ... -M ••• ••• 


26,666 

60,000 

6,000 


Total outlay. 


92,666 
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an annual expense, the greater portion of wliicli, according to 
all authorities that appear to have been consulted on the sub- 
ject, will have to be incurred, to ensure the efficiency of the 
drainage works. To meet this permanent charge, we have the 

following resources : _ 

^ Ks. 

Set apart under legislative enactment for water sup- 
ply, ... ' .... 30,000 

Present cost of working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, 10,000 

Expense of clearing drains, &c., Rs. 50,000 of which 
one-half will he saved when the drainage works come 
into operation, ... ... ... ••. 25,000 

Total, 65,000 

So that there is an annual deficiency of Es. 27,666, which will 
have to be provided for by the Municipality. 

It now remains to ascertain what the additional expense would 
be for supplying the town with pure wholesome drinking water, 
instead of that which the above outlay would secure. All the 
schemes that have been laid before the public agree in one point, 
viz., that the supply must in the first instance be drawn off the 
river Hooghly at aome point near Pultah Ghat, by means of 
^mpiug engines, and after passing through subsiding and filter- 
ing reservoirs, be conveyed to the suburbs of Calcutta, to be 
thence distributed by. steam power over the city. The esti- 
mates of the several schemes vary according to the extent ol the 
distribution of water, but we will, for the sake of calculation, 
assume the highest average which is 30 lakhs of Rupees. Sup- 
posing the above capital being borrowed at a rate of interest of 
five per cent, per annum, the annual charge to be met would be : 

Interest on 30 lakhs of Rupees at five per cent. Rupees 
1,50,000 to which would have to be added the cost of working the 
Engines and that of Superintendence ; against which we have 
to set off the sum of Rupees 92,666 — which will have to be ex- 
pended annually under any circumstances, and the revenue that 
may be derived from Europeans willing to pay lor pure and 
wholesome jjrinkiug water. 

But in addition to this, we have two other sources to lo^k to, 
which might be made productive of considerable revenue. Ihere 
is no doubt that without a proper supply ol drinking w^ater 
the contemplated Mutlah town will prove a complete disappmnt- 
ment. The only source whencc'^a supply can be obtained is Cal- 
cutta; but such would only give wate^for culinary purposes, 
pumped up from the river at low tides. Even such water would, 
however, have to bc paid for, and heuse wc should thus obtain 
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another contribution towards the annual outlay, which would 
prove a valuable aid, and nught be the means of carrying out 
the far more important scheme of procuring drinking water 
from Pultah. Moreover by a slight change in the plan the na- 
-live Division would get water free of cost, whilst the Europeans 
would be supplied with pure drinking water at a moderate 
charge. As already stated the various schemes, which came be- 
fore the public, agreed in the necessity of drawing the supply 
of water off the river, at some locality to the North of Chitpoie, 
and that Pultah seemed to have been considered as the most 
suitable place. Xhere the water was to be pumped up into 
settling and filtering reservoirs, whence it would be conveyed 
to Calcutta, either by pipes or covered aqueducts. Now if the 
filtering reservoirs were constructed at Calcutta instead of at 
Pultah, we should then have two distinct kinds of reservoirs, 
namely settling reservoirs, whence water would be supplied .to 
llkhe Northeim Division, and filtering reservoirs, distributing pure 
water to the European quarter of the town. Thus as soon as 
the native population would be willing to pay for pure water, 
it could be supplied with it at once, and the time is sure to come 
when the value of such a commodity will be duly appreciated. 
The cost of the works for procuring a swpply of water from 
Pultah and providing for its copious distribution over the tow^j, 
is estimated at 30 lakhs of Eupees, entailing an annual charge 
of Rs. 1,20,000 for work and superintendence ; and supposing 
that the money were borrowed at the rate of five per cent, per 
annum, the total expense to be met, would be 

Interest on 30 lakhs at 5 per cent., Rs. 1,50,000 

Cost of working and superintendence, 1,20,000 

Rs. 2,70,000 

Against this we have the exj)ense which will have to be in- 
curred under any circumstances, as we have already shown; 
the revenue derived from the European quarter, the contri- 
bution from Mutlah, and the probability of natives eventual- 
ly availing themselves of pure water. To ascertain the pro- 
bable income that may be expected from the European quarter, 
we must take into consideration the number of houses. There 
are in the Southern Division 

1873 one-storied. 

1436 two do. 

222 three do. 

8 four ado. 

M - -K 

a^^ether 3539 masonry houses; and supposing such to pay 
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on an average three Ks. a month or 36 Rs. per annum for a full 
supply of pure drinking water, we should obtain Rs. 1,275404: 
which, together with the expense that must be 

paid, viz., ... ... ... ... „ 92,666 

would give us* Rs. 2,20,070, 
against the above outlay of Rs. 2,70,000. §o that only lls. 50,000 
more would be required to defray the total annual expense. 
The merits of the schemes before us resolve themselves into 
two questions: — are we to expend 12 lakhs of Rs., contingent 
upon an annual charge of Rs. 923666 which will give only water 
for culinary purposes, and without any monetary return, or, i%it 
better to lay out 30 lakhs of Rupees for au undertaking, which ' 
will place at the disposal of the inhabitants of Calcutta pure and 
wholesome drinking water, and holds out an almost immediate 
return of Rs.‘ 2,20,000 towards the annual expense of Rs. 
2,70, QOO which will have to be incurred for interest and work- 
ing charges ? The latter will be no doubt 4he more useful one, 
and we have no doubt, that in the end it will be fdHind the more 
economical to boot. The natives will gradually learn to appre- 
ciate the value of pure water ; the Mutlali must procure a suffi- 
^cient supply for the local wants ; so that there is every prospect 
of#the undertaking becoming within a short time self-supppiW 
ing, and until then the deficiency between annual outlay 
income should be defrayed out of the one per cent. duty. 

• 

C0M3IERCIAL. 

With respect to commercial requirements, which have every- 
where been thfe means of facilitating and developing trade, Cal- 
cutta may be’ said to be in its very infancy. It is true, the 
commerce of this city has within the last twenty years nearly 
trebled, but such is liot owing to any particular facilities secured 
by private enterprise, or to any encouragement held 01^ by Go- 
vernment, but it has been forced into existence by that agency, 
which induces wealth and energy continually to seek new fields 
for their practical employment. As far as Government is con- 
cerned, there«is certainly nothing to show that the least stimulus 
was given to trade ; indeed in several cases the suggestions ami 
advice of practical men had to yield to the dictates of public 
officers, who had not the least conception of the elements and 
true principles of commercial policy, and who generally owed 
tBe position they held, not to any particular qualification for the 
post, but to that promotion, to which by virtue of seniority of 
service raey became, entitled. The total absence of all private 
enterprise is moreover, for reasons already shewn, hardly^ to be 

:2 r :i * 
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wondered at. The erection of the Bonded Warhouse^ and the 
establibhment of two Inland River Steam Navigation Companies, 
are all the past half century has to boast of ; the Railway can 
hardly yet be classed in the category of commercial facilities, 

* tliough when 9ompleted even as far as Rajmahal, it will prove a 
most important agent in the promotion of the commerce of Ben- 
gal and the development of the resources of the country. 

If we compare Calcutta with some of the great seaports of 
Europe and Alherica, we must be struck by the total absence of 
all those useful appendages, which everywhere facilitate and 
promote trade. No quays, no wharves, no jetties, no wet docks, 
nci^ warehouses, no tramways,— in fact, with the exception of a 
better description of cargo boats and a couple of cranes, every- 
thing bears the stamp of primitiveness. In the interior of the 
country it is the same. The want of sufficient and proper means 
of communication and transport have almost everywhere operat- 
ed as a powerful check upon local enterprise, and indeed there is 
no country under Christian rule, in which so little change is * 
perceptible ^thin a whole century as in India. The mode of 
conveying merchandise is with regard to the bulk of trade the 
same as it was a century ago ; agricultural and manufacturing 
implements are of the same description as they were before we^ 
had possession of this vast empire ; the process of agriculture a^d 
manufactures has not undergone the least change ; the people 
themselves have, whether mentally or physically, but little im- 
proved ; their manufactures, and even works of art, do* not show 
the least progress, and thus it is, that with a country capable of 
l)roducing almost every commercial commodity, we are depen- 
dent upon importation from abroad, for what we ought to be 
in a position not only to supply for local consumption, but in 
fact for export. The great resources of the country have re- 
mained undeveloped, because no true principles of commercial 
policy existed ; the system and object of protective duties was 
misunderstood, and the ))eriodical revision of the custom house 
tariff itself betrayed a singular absence of those broad principles, 
by which it ought to have been regulated, so as to form a 
powerful stimulus to the import and export trado' of this coun- 
try. No attempts have been made to introduce and establish 
a firm footing in foreign markets of such indigenous productions 
al have to compete with those of other countries, whilst the 
^ very local resources of this vast Empire have been allowed to 
remain dormant for the apparent benefit of the foreign producer 
and manufacturer. Had a system of expansive and liberal 
commercial policy been actecl upon, India by this tiAe ought 
i, a formidable rival ot the United States with regard 
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to cotton, — of China with respect to tea, — and of Kussia in re- 
ference to fibrous productions. We have expended large sums 
of money upon experiments, and a much better result might 
have been attained at the - same expense, had we applied it in 
a different manner. No stronger proof can be adduced of the 
want of proper development of the resources within our reach, 
than the fact, that with a mineral wealth, the real extent of 
which is hardly known, but the existence of which is corroborated 
by the numerous specimens of rich ores forwarded to the London 
and Paris Exhibition, we have, at a time when there is a certain 
prospect of the whole of India eventually forming one great 
network of llailways, to import fr(A abroad iron rails, and 
convey them to the very localities where they ought to be manu- 
factured on the si)ot. 

With regard to the trade of this country, Calcutta stands in 
the same position, as London with reference to the commerce 
of the world. It is the centre from which all enterprise eradi- 
ates ; it is the dial of the Indian money market ; it is the regu- 
lator of rates of exchanges ; -and with the great handmaid of 
commerce — the electric telegraph— it exercises a sort of control 
over the price of all commodities both at the place of production 
and that of consuihption. This trade is now to be taxed by 
^ tbe imposition of a duty on profits, and it mus't therefore be our 
obvious policy to devise means by whicli such profits can be * 
increased, for the greater the profits, the greater will be the 
revenue obtained from the proposed duty. These means consist 
in a number of facilities which the trade of this port requires, 

. and which will save tiiA and money, for to save one is so much 
saving of the other. Native prejudices and customs must be 
made to give way to the spirit and requirements of the age ; 
the dilatory mode of transacting business through lazy sircars, 
must be superseded by European Agency, and we must intro- 
duce local improvements which will facilitate trade, expedite 
business, diminish the chances of risk, and thereby prove a con- 
siderable saving of expense. 

The principal commercial requirements of the city, are quays, 
wharves, jeUies, tramways, warehouses and wet docks. The first, 
we apprehend, will never be carried out, because they would 
require a very large outlay, and their real utility in the Hoogh- 
ly is susceptible of considerable doubt, as the alluvial {)roces3 
tends continually to form new shoals and banks along the most 
important part of the town, so that ships after all could not 
anchor witliin sufficient reach of such quays. This fact is prov- 
ed by several of the ghats in the Northern Division, which at 
low tides are not'acccssiblc to any bouts whatever. Lut^nosuch 
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objections exist as to floating wharves, because the intersection 
of numerous piers or jetties would prevent, the formation of 
alluvial deposits within the range of such floating wharves. Nor 
could any apprehensions be enterjained with regard to the ef- 
fects produced by the great tidal wave, for the jetties at the 
Armenian ghat, and at the Howrah Railway station, prove their 
power of withstanding it. There are consequently no difficul- 
ties in the way that could not be removed by engineering skill ; 
and besides, floating wharves and jetties have the immense ad- 
vantage that they could be constructed at a mere fraction of the 
cost which solid quays would involve. It is true that in point 
of appearance, and even diefulness, (our river admitting of their 
construction) there is no comparison between solid quays and 
wooden floating wharves, but in consideration of the wants of 
the commercial community, and of the means that might be se- 
cured to supply such wants, floating wharves come within our 
reach, whilst quays must be looked forward as a work to be ac- 
complished by a future generation. We therefore in this case 
advocate the adoption of an improvement, which will secure be- 
nefits whilst in the very course of construction. 

But in order to comprehend fully the value of such floating 
wharves and jetties, we must compare the difficulties which 
exist at present with the advantages that may be expected to 
suit. The former are as follows : — 

а. Passengers landing or embarking, must do so in boats, and 

at their own expense. 

б, Goods must be landed or shipped in boats, and at hours 

in accordance with the tides. S 

c. For goods insured against sea risk, the Insurance Com- 

panies are liable, until such goods are landed on shore. 

d. Goods of a fragile nature, hoisted from on board* ship into 

a cargoe boat, and then hoisted out again on the bank 
of the river, incur twice the risk of breakage. 

€. Ships at present take upon an avei'age three weeks to dis- 
charge their cargoes. 

/. The same delay occurs in loading vessels, and therefore 
hardly any ship arriving in this port, can ^t away be- 
fore two months. 

g. The chance of loss or damage to goods and luggage con- 
' veyed to and from shore in boats is much greater than 
what it would be if ships were moored along the wharf, 
and could hoist in or hoist out their freight. 

Lastly the expense incurred by the hire of boats for the 
V above purposes. 

ow.if we had floating wharves and jetties, along which ships 
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could be moored, we should save a great deal of time, much of 
expense, and reduce the chances of risk to a mere mite. 

a. The expense of landing or shipping goods or luggage by 
means of boats would be totally avoided. 

5. The risk of Insurance oflSces would be greatly diminished. 

c. The chance of breakage of articles of a fragile nature 

would be reduced ftom two to one. 

d. Ships could receive or discharge their cargoes almOst with- 

in a week. 

€» Ships therefore could get away in a few weeks, and thus 
save a great portion of port charges. 

/. The risk of loss or damage to goods or luggage in tran- 
sit from shore to the ship and vice versa would be to- 
tally avoided. 

If thus, by the construction of wharves and jetties, we attain 
one of the principal facilities required by trade for shipping 
and landing merchandize, the next object ought to be to improve 
the means and speed of transport on shore. Everybody will 
admit, that the hackery is no longer suited to the wants of the • 
age. Considering its snail like motion, the habits of the drivers, 
the clumsiness of construction, and the total ineflBcie^cy of the 
^cattle by which drawn, it is clear that, where time is neces- 
ssyry the hackery is one of 'the most expensive modes of trans- 
porting goods. Besides, these hackeries are regular public nui- 
sances, for being apparently under no control of any public 
authority, whaiever, they cause formidable obstruction in the 
streets and thoroughfares ; indeed we have often seen parts 
of Clive Street and of the Burra Bazar lioad completely 
blocked up by them. The inconvenience and not unfrequent 
disappointment resulting from the breaking down of a hackery 
on its being stopped in its progress can only be fully uuderstood 
by those engaged in the export trade. Unnecessary detention of 
ships — expense of demurrage, — and loss of opportunities of sell- 
ing bills of exchange at a favorable rate, have not unfrequent- 
ly been the consequences of the dilatory progress of hackeries, 
whose drivers have not been taught yet, that “ wind and tide 
wait for nobc^ly.” 

^ It appears to us therefore that we have more than ordinary 
reason to follow the example set to us by most commercial 
towns of Europe and America, and to introduce a series of tram- 
ways through the most important thoroughfares of the com- 
mercial town, adapted for light house draught. The advan- 
tages of tramways with vans suited for the transport of mer- 
chandise cannot admit of any doubt, whilst that independent 
pf all other considerations they would adiait of goods being con- 
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veyed at a cheaper rate than iSy hackeries, we are in a position 
to prove. Our readers are probably aware, that Government 
recently appointed a Committee to take into consideration the 
practicability of constructing a tramway adapted for the con\ey- 
ance of passengers and parcels, and for connecting the proposed 
termini of the Eastern and Mutlah Railway Companies at Seal- 
dah with the Custom House. The Committee after a careful 
investigation of the subject have come to the conclusion, that 
by laying down a tramway through the entire lengtii of Row 
Bazar and Lall Bazar, j)as8cnger8 could be conveyed for the 
whole distance from Sealdah to the Calcutta Custom House at 
an average fare of nine pic, which, after allowing for woiking 
charges and depreciation of stock, would yield a return of 38 j 
per cent, on the capital expended for its construction. The 
above rate is less th^n one-half what nati^vc passengers now pay 
to karranchies. The Committee moreover very significantly 
add assuming the tramway as proposed to prove successful, we 

* would regard it only as the first link of a chain of siunlar lines 

* that would ultimately include all the main thoroughfares of 
‘the city for which such accommodation would be desirable, 

^ and w^do not ourselves doubt, that the same general princi- 
*ples which have led us to recommend facilities for the trans-^ 
‘ port, within the city, of passengers and parcels, wdll in time Jjo 
^recognised as equally applicable to that of heavy merchandise.*’ 
That time, we conceive to have arrived, a,nd the sooner the 
views of the Committee are generally carried out, the better it 
will be for the mercantile interests of this city. The growing 
political and commercial importance of the British Metropolis 
in the East, renders it necessary, that our efforts in effecting 
improvements should not only be based upon the immediate re- 
quirements of the times, but in fact in anticipation of that exten- 
sion of trade and enterprise, to which the growing influx of Euro- 
peans and European capital must eventually lead.' ^ 

Having thus exjilained the advantages that must accrue from 
the construction of floating wharves, jetties and tramways, wc 
have to consider the manner in which these desirable improve- 
luent’d can be effected, and the management and control under 
which they ought to be placed. It appears to us, that the fof- 
mertwo fall within the legitimate duties of the conservator of the 
port of Calcutta, and could be best managed by that oflGicer. 
The scheme would be truly self-supporting, for considering 
the great saving of expense and of risk, which must accrue to 
alkpSMrties, no objection would be raised against levying a mo- 
charge for the use of such wharves and jetties. Our 
is« that ^ybil8t pa8;cDg<ir8 and tbeir lu^^gagc be allow. 
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eJ to land free, merchandize of every description should be sub- 
ject to a small charge 6xed by special tariff. Tims we should 
derive a revenue, a portion of which would be required for the 
repairs, maintenance and establishments connected with the un- 
dertaking, whilst the surplus might be applied towards the re- 
payment of the sums, which will have to be borrowed for con-, 
structing the works themselves. 

We believe the Chamber of Commerce had some time ago 
prepared an estimate of the cost which the identical undertaking 
would involve. AVe ourselves have seen several other estimates 
for the like purpose, the heaviest of which aDiounted to five lakhs 
of liupecs, — a sum almost equal to what at present is expended 
for the hire of boats conveying goods and passengers between 
the shore and ships. The undertaking therefore, whcii complet- 
ed, must undoubtedly pay, but whilst in the course of construe- 
tiou, will yield no return. But at the same time the interest 
on the money borrowed for ihe construction of the works^ust 
bo paid, and we maintain, that such ought to be provided for 
out of the revenue* derived from the one per cent, duty, which is 
levied for the avowed [)urpose of local improvements. Every 
class of inhabitants which contribute towards that revenue, has 
% r^’ht to expect that its requireqaents, as far as possible, will bo 
taken into due consideration ; and we therefore hold, that tlie 
merchants of this city, who are compelled to disgorge a pertiou 
of their annual prolils, are entitled to see the one per cent, duty 
at all events, which thvj/ have to pay, applied to j)iirposes and 
facilities, of which the commerce of this city is so grcioly in 
need. 

AVith regard to tramways, we fully endorse the oi)iiiion of 
the Committee, above referred lo, who in para. 14? of their report 
express themselves as follows : In thus anticipating the growth 

* of the system, we consider it very expedient that it should be 

* placed under a management interested in tin*, convenience of the 
‘ community, and it appears to us that the general control of 
^ the executive and Working of the svAieme could best be iutrust- 

* ed to the Al^uiicipal Coininissioucrs of the city, of whose pre- 
‘ sent duties it seems to be a natural and legitimate extension. 

‘ It appears to us inadvisable to introduce any separate or inde- 

* pendent administration for the comiiiunicatu)U8 in the town,i, 

^ and we think that harmony and vigor would be best secured 
‘ by the agency of officers, whose si)ecial duties connect them 

* 80 closely with the progress of improvements generally in Cal- 

* cutta.” These arguments bear out our opinion about wharves 

and jetties being placed under the rnanageincnt and control of 
the Conservator of the port of Calcutta. . • 

1^00. 1 Q 
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• r But the question of tramways gains considerable importance, 
we xonsider that Chitpore is to be the great emporium of one, 
if not of two of the railways now in course of construction. The 
inconvenience to ships obliged to proceed so high up. the river 
for the purpose of discharging and receiving their cargoes, will 
be considerable, whilst some doubts appear to exist as to the 
number of vessels that may be anchored there with safety, con- 
sidering that the locality is so greatly exposed to the great tidal 
wave I nor are we quite sure that it is accessible for large vessels 
at all seasons of the year. Under most favorable circumstances 
therefore the necessity of establishing a Branch Custom House 
at Chitpore will become indispensable, and this we look* upon 
as opposed to the interests of the commercial community, whose 
object it must be to concentrate as near aa practicable the export 
and import trade within the mercantile part of the town. The 
constfactlon of a tramway along the Strand bank from Chitpore 
bridge to the Custom House can be no matter of difficulty, and 
it would be attended with the immense advantage of clearing the 
Strand- from those numerous hay, straw, and timber depots 
which at present are allowed to exist therein defiance of the 
open danger to the inhabitants within their immediate vicinity. 

As far as wet docks and warehouses are concerned, they iryistf 
be left to private enterprise, but if the facilities we advocate be 
given to trade, we have no doubt that these useful appendages 
of commerce must soon spring forth into existence, especially if 
Government is disposed to hold out the least encouragement. 
The Strand bank, from the Mint to the Burra Bazar afiords au 
admirable site for wet docks, and this, we submit, ought to be 
given at a moderate price to any company willing to engage in 
the undertaking, and prepared to carry it out. "VV arehouses 
will then follow as a matter of necessity, and Calcutta, with re- 
gard to the requirements of trade, Will then be, ^hat it ought 
to have been many years ago. Times have changed, and the 
requirements of trade must be met, or its tide is forced into ano- 
ther channel. Our true policy must be to 'work in anticipation 
of the demands of a growing commerce, and Ip provide those 
facilities, which give a new impetus to enterprise, and carry 
with them general prosperity. 

Political. 

The Right Ilon’ble James Wilson, in his memorable speech 
Iti the Legislative Council bf India on the 18th of February 
; last, declared that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Indian 
**.Go\^rninent, to encourage to the utmost extent European set- 
tiers in this country. W hatever the particular vocation be in 
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which Europeans may be induced to come out to India^ it is 
clear that the majority will consist of commercial men. and ot 
these the Presidency will get a fair proportion. have then 
before us, a growing commerce, and an increasing influx of Euro- 
peans, and it behoves us to provide for the accommoc^tion and 
requirements of both. In this city, (this is a matter of impor- 
tance, which demands due consideration,) Hotels are crowded ; 
private lodging establishments are literally crammed ; and al- 
though the rent of dwelling houses within the last three years 
has gone up by fully 30 per cent., no sooner is one empty than 
there are numbers of people ready to take it at almost fabulous 
rates of rent, especially siqce Government has proved a formi- 
dable competitor, many of the best houses in Chowringhee being 
hired for public offices. But this increase of rental has reference 
to every description of dwelling-house both in the European 
and the Native Division of the Town, thus affording an undenia- 
ble proof of the extraordinary demand ^that exists, and which 
can only be ascribed to an increase of population and expansion 
of trade. 

With such facts before us, there can be no doubt that in order to 
afford accommodation for the growing requirements of trade, many 
of the dwelling-houses within the commercial part of the town, 
must be converted into mere offices and warehouses, and that 
their occupants will be oblig^ to migrate. To provide for 
them, as well as for new-comers, new houses must be built, and 
an expansion of the town necessarily follow. This expansion 
is only practicable .to the South and to the East of the City. 
The former presents some obstacles, owing to the presence of 
the old Mahomedan burial ground, which, for some unaccounta- 
ble reason, is still allowed to remain an eyesore to the residents 
within its vicinity, and to the passer bye. Then comes Bally- 
gunge, where there is ample room for building sites, and which 
can be considerably improved in salubrity, if the jungle to the 
South East be cleared. There is also plenty of spare land for 
building purposes along Circular Boad, but unfortunately the 
New Park Street burial ground extends along a portion of that 
main road, and it is not likely that people will build houses in its 
vicinity, as the chances of obtmuing European tenants would 
be very doubtful. Sealdah and Enlally, which are to be the ter- 
mini of two Railways now in course of construction, will no 
doubt grow rapidly into towns, and in that direction therefore 
as well as Ballygunge, the expansion of the town is likely to take 
place. But in order to secure benefits to the residents it will 
be necessary to bring those localities under Municipal con- 
trol and in order to provide funds for the improvements that 

2 Q 2 
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will have to be carried out, they ought to be brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Municipal Commissioners. Now is the 
time when. Municipal control would be valuable, because wide 
regular thoroughfares could now be laid out at a tri- 
fling costi whereas, when houses are once built, such a measure 
would be as difficult as expensive. It is our policy tg encour- 
age European settlers, but we can only do so by taking measures 
which will provide for their accommodation. 

The necessity of making timely arrangements for straight 
and wide roads will become more apiiarcnt, if we take a glance 
at the map of this Metropolis and its environs. It will be observ-* 
ed, that with two important military .stations, Barrackpore 
and Dum-Dum, to the North and North East, and with Fort 
William at the South West of the town, there is actually only 
one great military thoroughfare through the Northern Division 
of the towns. Only on this road exist open squares with large 
tanks; in no other part of the native town are any large squares. 
It is true there is Circular Koad, but that is on the outskirts of 
the town, and cannot properly be called a thoroughfilre. . That 
portion of the Native Town which intervenes between Coniwallis 
Street and the river, extending over a length of three miles and 
of an average breadth of two miles, has, from Chitporc bridge 
to Lall Bazar, only one thoroughfare, viz. Clntpore road, whieli 
in fact does not deserve the name of road ; the rest is intersected 
by streets and lanes of variout shapes and widths, and totally 
deficient in ventilation. Yet Chitpore road is the street, which 
for the sake of trade as well as for political considerations ought 
to be widened into one of the largest thoroughfares of tlm 
town. The same reasons ought to lead to the opening of several 
squares in the same street, la the report of the ^Municipal 
Commissioners for the past year a suggestion is made, by which 
the former object may partially be attained. The one [)er cent, 
duty on incomes might facilitate that object to a still greater 
extent, and surely it would be a legitimate appropriation of a 
portion of such duty towards an improvement, which would 
combine increased ventilation with facility to traffic, and at the 
same time realise a political object. ‘ 

But the -interests of political economy likewise necessitate a 
due consideration of those fatilities required by trade, which we 
have ^^ointed out. The difficulties and delays which constantly 
ocotur in landing and embarking troops, shipping or landing of 
Cominissariat, Ordnance and general military stores, arc chiefly 
■Hgfetributablc to the absence of the very identical facilities whicfi 
trade re<j[uires. The importance of this matter will be bet- 
ter understood., if it be considered tlftt, during nine months out 
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of twelve, exposure to the rain or sun benefits neither men 
nor goods, whilst the landing or shipping of both must be regu* 
lated by the state of tides. Moreover the expense, risk and 
loss of time at present incurred in landing and shipping troops 
and stores are in themselves strong reasons in favor of our re- 
commendations. Floating wharves and jetties, we maintain, 
would prove an enormous saving to the state, of both time and 
money. How many lakhs of Rupees and how many lives might 
have been saved, if we had had such facilities in 1857 and 
1858 I 

Another reason, which urges the adoption of such improve- 
ments on political grounds, is the fact, that within a short timfe 
we shall have a railroad with a station at Barrackporc, a branch 
line to Dum-Dum, and a tramway from the Sealdah terminus 
to the Custom House, so that whilst in a position to move re- 
giments and ordnance within ai^hour from the above stations 
to the river side, we will requir *days to put them on board of 
vessels or steamers ; and the same delay will take place in the 
disembarkation of men and in landing of stores. If in addition to 
this we give one moment’s thought to past occurrences, when Bri- 
tish soldiers were allowed to hover amidst the notorious grog shops 
of the town during the liotest hours of the day, it must become 
Evident ‘that the more expeditious, the mode of moving regi- 
ments either arriving at, or leaving this port, the greater will be 
the saving to the state in every respect. 

Reviewing then all the improvements, which on sanitary, 
commercial and political considerations, appear to us to be ab- 
solutely required, and towards which the income derived from 
the one per cent, duty on ])ersonal incomes might justly be ap- 
propriated, we would recomn)cnd to the attention of Govern- 
ment the following more prominently : — 

Ventilation of densely populated parts of the native town. 

Construction of public squares in the Northern Division. 

Opening of new and widening of existing thoroughfares in the 
native part of the town. 

Diflused supply of water. 

Quays, ^^lal■ves and jetties ; and 

The opening of a great military road. 

By the above imi)rovements every class of inhabitants would 
benefit, and perhaps if pedple knew of the exact manner in 
which it was intended to appropriate the special one per cent du- 
ty, less objection would be shown against its introduction. We 
have to apologize for the length to which these remarks have been 
spun out, but the subject is one in which not only the residents 
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of the Metropolis, but of every town in India, are deeply inter- 
ested ; and we trust therefore that all will co-operate by pointing 
out to Government the particular requirements of their respec- 
tive towns, for which the local Municipal income is not sufficient, 
and towards which the one per cent, duty on incomes might 
fairly and justly be appropriated. 
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Aut. yil, — The Nev) Quarterly Army List of H. M.’s Forces 

serving on the Bengal Establishment Calcutta : Lepage and 
Co. mo. 

** The defect most frequently complained of in the Indian 
‘ Army, in the last twenty years, is the want of officers with. 

‘ regiments, which must proceed either from there being an in- 
' sufficiency in the number of officers posted to each regiment, 

‘ or from the taking away of officers from regiments for employ- 
* ment in Civil or Staff duties.” 

Thus wrote Lord Metcalfe more than thirty years ago, and 
assuredly had he lived to the present day, he would have seen no 
grounds for changing his opinion. For during this time, up to 
tile year 1857, the defect he speaks of had gone on increasing 
year by year, and the many warnings which followed those given 
Lord Metcalfe from all whose experienoe or authority entitled 
them to be heard, were insufficient to procure a remedy for what 
was one of the most active causes in undermining the discipline 
of the Army ; now that the officers are left without an army, it is 
universally allowed tliat one among the many causes which pro- 
duced the catastrophe, was, that for so many years the army had 
been left without its officers, and that the system pursued for 
supplying the Indian Staff had rendered regimental life distaste- 
ful, and- regimental duties irksome. Not only were officers with- 
drawn in such numbers that sufficient were not left for the proper 
discharge of the duties of the regiments, but those left behind 
were made to feci that their position was in every way inferior 
to that of their more fortunate comrades. The occupant of the 
most insignificant ‘‘ staff appointment,” doing overseer’s work 
on the roads, or serving with a half drilled local battalion in 
some obscure distfict, was held to be socially in a better position 
than the mere regimental officers, upon whose efficiency depend- 
ed the stability of the empire. Add to this that from the cen- 
tralisation which was established, officers had become mere cy- I 
phers in thtir regiments, that commanding officers were liable to ; 
be removed at any moment to give place to a junior, and that, ! 
generally, every regulation* established of late years tended to | 
slacken the bond of discipline, and it must be admitted that the | 
army had lost all the elements which make military life attrac- i 
live. And, accordingly, no one who mixed with the army in its | 
latter days will deny, that esprit de corps, in the sense in which it | 
is usually understood, had ceased to exist. No man felt proud | 
of his regiment, many in their hearts felt ashamed. | 

That army has been swept away, and it is universally ficlmitted ! 
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that in re-establishing another in its place^ it is absdlutely ne- 
cessary to provide against the occurrence of similar defects. An 
army must be organised, which though small shall be efficient, 
'and with which officers may be willing and even desirous to 
serve, and it will be our object in the following pages to shew 
how this end may be attained in one important respect, viz , that 
of providing satisfactorily for the demands of the service for staff 
officers of all kinds, Without unduly depressing the position of 
regimental officers, or interfering with the discipline of regi- 
ments. 

The presenttime is a favourable one for discussing the question, 
since while reorganisation of some kind or other is in every one’s 
thoughts, it seems tolerably certain that no definite conclusion 
has yet been arrived at by the Government upon this particular 
branch of it. Questions of this kind, however large and impor- 
tant they may be, are after all only questions of detail in 
comparison with the ^till more momentous one of the disposi- 
tion of the Indian army, and must stand over for st^ttlement 
until the general organisation of the army is determined. The 
latter is an imperial question, the solution of which will 
be arrived at before these pages arc printed ; but whatever 
form that solution may take, it seems most probable that a 
purely local question, such as the relation of the staff to the 
army, will have to be settled on the spot, or at any rate that a 
definite "scheme, complete in all its details, and adapted to the 
peculiar requirements of the country, niust at any rate be first 
prepared by the Indian Government, to enable the Englisli mi- 
nistry to take action in that matter. Altliough, therelbrc, the 
reorganisation of the army may have been alieady finally de- 
termined as a whole, there must still be a vast number of ques- 
tions in subordination to it, the settlement of which will occupy 
many months, if not years, and many of which are almost un- 
broken ground for discussion. We believe therefore tli.-it our re- 
marks will afford interest to the majority of our readers, and we 
hope that the suggestions which* we are aliout to offer will be of 
.considerable assistance iu forming the opinion of thcjmblic, and 
I of those with whom the decision of the question rests, to a proper 
way of dealing with the requirements of the Indian Army Staff. 

1 We have remarked that our subject presents unbroken ground 
j to work on, and it is indeed sorn^ewluit remarkable that while 
; the^ evils of the present system have been for a long time uni. 
i versally admitted, we never remember to have heard (with the 
I exception of one instance to be noticed presently,) of a single 
M^jCiuc being piit forward which possessed the least chance of 
wt»rked«with success. The plan adopted by the Court 
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of Directors was, practically, to increase the strength of each 
regiment as the demands for the Staff increased ; and in this way 
a sixth Captain was added to each regiment in 1845, and again a 
seventh Captain and eleventh Lieutenant in 1856 ; but these aug- 
mentations unfortunately came in each case too late to save the 
efficiency of regiments, and except that so many additional offi* 
cers were added to the strength of the army, the evils of the system ‘ 
were in ho way diminished, liegimentai duties continued to be 
a thing to be escaped from as much as ever, while the augmen- 
tation to the lower grades of regiments had of coarse a ten- 
dency to retard the promotion of ail future comers. Moreover, 
from the number of absentees from each regiment being limited 
by regulation, it followed, that to supply all the requirements 
of the service, an average number of men had to be withdrawn 
from every regiment, and thus the field of selection* was un- 
duly limited. A man^s chance of Staff employ came to depend, 
not upon his personal efficiency, but upon whether or not his 
regiment already supplied seven absentees 6n the Staff. On the 
other hand, the Government was obliged to take almost the 
full number of officers allowed from each regiment to supply 
their wants, althougli each regiment might not contain the full 
^number of i)ropcrly qualified men. 

ffliis then was the njtUod practically adopted to meet the 
difficulty ; it Was adnuRd to be a temporary expedient, and 
that somo other plan must sooner or later be hit on. And the 
plan generally talked and written about, and which it is under- 
stood lias been received with favour in high quarters, has been 
that of drafting all Staff employes into a separate Staff Corps, 
and filling up their places in the regiments they have quitted. We 
believe this plan, though practicable, to be eminently unsuited 
to the Indian Army, as we think the following considerations 
will convincingly shew. 

The number of officers on the Staff in the Bengal Army, using 
the word in the same sense as we have all along done, to embrace 
e\cry kind of detached, as distinguished from regimental em- 
ployment, amounteil in 1851, to about 600. We select this year, 
for rea^olls which wc shall give presently ; the present num- 
ber is very much larger, but this state of things is excep- 
tional. A Staff Corps, therefore, to fulfil its purpose, must 
consist of 600 or more officers, and these it is proposed, as we 
understand the advocates to wish, to form into one enormous 
regiment, throughout which promotion should run by seniority. 
The corps would have either a fixed establishment of officers of 
each grade, probably in the same proportion as prevails in regi- 
ments of the line; or promotion would be macld to depgud on 
Jons, 1S60. 2 U 
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length of serrice, 10 or 12 years giving promotion to Captuny 
20 or 22 years to Majors and so on. ^ 

It most be pretty evident that except in so far as the regi- 
. mei^ts of the army would be relieved from the mass of non-eflfec- 
tive officers now home on their rolls, which advantage this plan 
would share in common with every one that may be proposed, 
thmre is no advantage whatever to be gaine4 by thus clubbing 
together all the Departments, Civil and Military of the country, 
which have in most cases no sort of connection with each other. 
There is no precedent for such a step, since the Staff Corps of 
continental Armies, however numerically large they may be, 
consist entirely of men on the actual military staff of the army, 
who are all engaged upon the same description of duty. Such 
a corps as this may, or may not be, a desirable form for the or* 
ganisation of the Military staff of this army ; this is a question 
with which we have here nothing to do, wc need ouly remark 
that such a scheme would only affect about fifty or sixty officers 
altogether, and wohld leave the main point, which is, the pre- 
sent inefficiency of regiments, altogether untouched. It would 
be equally impracticahle to provide a measure which should em> 
brace all military staff appointments, and take no account of 
civil appointments, or which shopld have a converse aim, sinc^ 
both require so many officers that ma plan would be incifm- 
plete which should provide for one claVand not the otiicr. 

If' then there is to be a Staff Corps at all, it must be a corps 
which shall include every officer detached from regimental duty. 
As we have already observed, there is nothing in itself attractive 
in such an idea, nor could we expect to find much esyrit de corps 
in such a body of officers, scattered over the face of the country 
upon every variety of duties, and bound together by no profes* 
sional ties or professional associations. But the disadvantages 
would not stop here. Supposing that the establishment of each 
grade of officers was fixed, their promotion going of course by 
seniority and without reference to Departments, it might possi* 
bly happen that at any time almost all the field officers of the 
corps, might come to belong to one department, say to the Com* 
znissariat. On the other band, the Adjutant (ieneral or the 
Qoatermaster General might often be only a Captain. Now in- 
' equalities of this kind should be prevented as far as possible. 
Under the present system we frequently see young men whose 
talents and opportunity have raised them to positions in the army 
much in advance of their positions as regards regimental rank, 
and ^ is an excellent thing for the army that there should be 
snoK' cases. But we gener^y see that the want of higher rank 
in the way of these officers, and that they wpuld be 
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stUl more efficient if they stood high in the army^ as well as in 
their departments, and this defect in the present system is not one 
to be purposely copied. Besides, the present inequalities 
are less felt than they would be if men were all in the same 
regiment, like this Staff Corps. Further, the other anomaly 
of an officer high in the service holding a subordinate appoint- 
ment is prevented now by the rule which makes the vacation 
of every appointment compulsory ou attaining a certain grade. 
But if a regular Staff Corps is once formed, this outlet for the 
old officers by drafting them back to command regiments 
will no longer exist. 

Again, promotion in departments would have to goby seniori- 
ty very much more than at present, which would be plainly 
objectionable. Under existing arrangements, there is some 
opening for passing over an inefficient man, for the members 
of a department being chosen from different regiments, 
the supersession in such cases is only departmental. But 
men would feel supersession by the officers of their own regi- 
ments much more keenly than if it came from the officers 
of other regiments, and if it became habitual or frequents 
military discipline would soon be at an end. 

If on the other hand, to prevent great inequalities from occur- 
rfng iu the standing of the officers of different departments, the 
I)lan were adopted which has been sometimes proposed, and has 
already ^ been mentioned, of giving promption for length of 
service, some of the evils wc have pointed out would be pre- 
vented, Under such a system the heads of departments would 
undoubtedly, as a general rule, be all men tolerably well placed 
as regards regioiental rank. But another evil arises; the 
number of officers in each grade will plainly be liable to constant 
alteration, and the cost of the corps to the State will be as 
constantly fluctuating. This variation of cost may even ex- 
tend to such a degree as to derange seriously the military 
financial system. Moreover, the very certainty of promotion 
at fixed times which sncli a system would ensure is very far 
from being desirable. Under either system, there can be no 
such thing *as a lucky officer, as far as promotion goes, and 
lucky officers are the seeds from which all great Generals 
have sprung. 

Again, under whatever system is established, provision must 
be made for a portion of the Staff appointments of the country 
being filled by officers from regiments of the line. No arrange- 
ment would be complete in which this was lost sight of. Now 
many line officers will enter on Staff employ as Captains, and 
even as deld officers, aud cannot thei^fore be transferred to 

2R2 
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such a Staff Corps as is here supposed without tnjuriousfj 
affecting promotion in it; while if they remain in their own 
regiments they will have superior and therefore unfair chances 
in respecting promotion. Besides, the line regiments are fast 
following the local ones in having their ofiicers drained off 
for Staff employ, and the tendency to weaken their effectiveness 
in this way has equally to be guarded against in their case as 
in that of the local force. In connection with which point 
of view wc may go still further, and assert that such a corps 
would not be sufficient to stop the drain on regiments for offi • 
cers. It might be sufficient at first, but he has read Indian 
history to little purpose who does not foresee that the require- 
ments of the country for more European officials will increase 
year by year. The effect of such extended demands will be of 
course to strain the Staff Corps at first as far as it will go, and 
then, while the usual haggling for an increase is dragging its 
slow length between Calcutta and the India House, the un- 
fortunate regiments w‘ill be only a too convenient resource for 
supplying the want temporarily ; and in flue course of time 
we shall inevitably come round again to the atatus qvo of 
1857. The plan of supplying the ever increasing demand 
for more officers by augmentations to the whole effective 
strength of the army is, in short, not sufficiently elastic for thfr 
varied wants of Indian service. 

Lastly, which is the gravest objection of all, and sufficient 
in itself to condem*n the scheme, the aimy would be divided 
into two great classes separated by an irnpas.sablc gulf, the staff 
and the regimental, the lucky and unlucky ; the one drawing 
all the prizes, and obtaining everything which makes Indian 
service attractive, the other with nothing to make their present 
life desirable, and nothing to hope for in the future ; for the 
purely military commands which confer emolument and dis- 
tinction are too few compared with the number of aspirants, to 
create any appreciable effect in the way of emulation ; and even 
these would have to be shared with their luckier brethren. 
The selections from regiments for the Staff Corps would necessari- 
ly be made from the junior officers, and an unsucce^ssful candi- 
date, rejected perhaps from want of interest or of luck, or from 
deficiency in some non-essential test, according as the mode of 
Relectwn might be established, would be confined to regimental 
dcrtj^vflw the remainder of his life. Deprived even of hope, the 
coniol&lion of the unfortunate, wc cannot conceive a more 
niiiiancholy position than the regimental officers of the army 
would hold under such a system, which, so far from improving 
the pregeiit state of things, would thus render the status of the 
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majority * of the army infinitely worse thaia it has ever been be- 
fore. 

Having, therefore, briefly discussed the numerous and grafe 
objections to a separate Staff Corps on the continental pattern, 
there remains to consider some plans which would meet the 
requirements of the country, and be free from these defects. 
And to do this, it may be as well to state first of all what are the 
conditions to be sought, and which must therefore be satisfied 
by any scheme deserving of serious consideration. Without, 
then, attempting any formal proof of what we are about to assert, 
for which the space allowed us would beinsufiicient, weshallmere- 
ly lay down what we conceive to be the necessary requirements 
of any scheme, and which we think are sufficiently obvious to 
command general assent. First and foremost, then, whatever 
plan be adopted, it must be framed with a view to providing for 
the thorough efficiency of regimental economy under all circum- 
stances of the varying and usually increasing demands upon 
tho army to fill up appointments of all 'kinds. In stating this 
to be necessary, we are not pretending to compare the relative 
importance of military duty, as compared with that of civil or 
political duty. This is a subject altogether beside the present 
question, which is not whether military men are well adapted 
%o fill other positions, more or less important, but whether they 
can be so employed without injtiry to their own service. It is 
plain that the only claim the army can hold to such employment 
must be based on the fact if itb being possible to draw upon 
it wutbout doing it an injury, and if this be impossible, then in 
a military point of view it would be better to supply the demands 
of the country in some other way, even though that way be 
less effective as regards the appoiutments thenibelvcs. 

If we have carried our readers so far with us, they will also, 
we believe, agree that the ^vay to secure this end of making ‘ 
regimental economy thoroughly efficient, is to keep up under < 
all circumstances a fixed establishment of effective officers in ' 
every regiment, of such strength UvS may be considered necessary, 
and that the prizes of the service should be so apportioned as 
to give ptircly regimental service its jiroper share of them •, so 
that a definite career, with its cliauce of honour and emolument 
may be offered to those whom choice or ill fortune may retain , 
with their regiments ; a career which no one will maintain exists J 
at present, Secondly, tho field of selection must not be limite(l| 
to the young men who are just entering the service, but shouldl 
embrace all classes and ranks of the army. An officer’s charac-i 
ter and qualifications cannot always be determined early in life ; | 
many an excellent officer ha$ given but small promise as a lad^' 
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of being worth much, (we do not of course mean that the con- 
verse is ever true^) and since there must always be a good deal 
of choice in making selections^ it would be hard if a man whp 
failed to be chosen on first entering the 8 ervice 5 should never be 
allowed a chance again. Thirdly, some outlet must be found 
for Stafi" officers who prove ineffective, or become so from age, 
other than the present one of remanding them to ruin the disci- 
pline of their regiments, and to disgust the regimental officers 
whom they supersede. Lastly, whatever plan is proposed must 
meet the financial requirements of the country, and be economical 
in its working. 

Now all these conditions •can be satisfied by adapting to the 
Indian Army the system which has obtained for many years in 
the £oyal Ordnance Corps, and which has been found to answer 
perfectly with them, enabling the demands of the State for extra 
officers to be met without at all injuring regimental efficiency. 
We allude of course to what is termed the Secondmg system, 
by which an officer withdrawn from his regiment for detached 
employment is made Supernumerary, and his place filled up by 
promotion. The system is so elastic in its working, and would be 
so completely adapted to the circumstances of the Indian Army, 
that it is surprising to find, not only that it has never established, 
but that it seems never to have been even officially brought for^ 
ward. So obviously practicable a plan has of course been dis- 
cussed in private circles, though even there the impossible ‘ Staff 
Corps’ is more generally talked of; but, if wc except Lord Met- 
calfe’s plan, we never recollect to have met with any for adopt- 
ing the Seconding system in India, out of the dozens which have 
been put forward from time to time. Lord Metcalfe’s scheme, 
proposed in 1829, when the mischievous effect of withdrawing 
officers from regiments for the Staff was first beginning to be 
felt seriously, anticipates in some measure the Seconding system 
I as established in the Koyal Artillery and Engineers ; we cannot 
1 do better than give it in his own words. 

t “ An intended remedy for the evil felt lias latterly been devised, by limit- 
“ing the number of officers to bo withdiawn from corps for employment else- 
jwheyre. « 

i But this limitation, by the restraint which it imposes on the Government 
■in its selection of officf rs for other duties, must frequently be injurious to 
jthe public service ; and that pait of the regulation which compels officers, 
lion promotion to the rank of Captain, to relinquish whatever situation they 
j^ay hold away from their regiment, if two Cafitaiiis bo already absent, ap- 
^ars %o me to operate very hai’dly on the officers so treated, as well as 
SnjuriouMy on the public service. * * * * * l conceive therefore that 
m wouU be much bettor to adopt some plan by which the Government 
might oe at liberty to command and retain the services of any officer re- 
^uixod for the staff or^ivil employment, without affecting the efficiency of 
jj^ho Army, r ^ 
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And this object, it appears to me, might be accomplished by a very sim- 
ple arrangement 

In the first place, let the complement of officers requisite for actual duty 
idth a regiment be fixed, without reference to the numbers that may be 
drawn away for general Staff duty, or Civil employment, or any other exi- 
gency of the public service. 

It is of essential consequ^ce that the Government should have the 
power of calling away from regiments any officer whose services may be re- 
quired elsewhere, without any limit as to number. 

It is, at the same time, of great importance that this power should bo 
exercised without injury to the efficiency of the Army. 

And it is ajso very desirable tlxat any plan design^ to secure that object 
should not interfere with the constitution of the Army, or the system by 

which promotion is regulated. ^ 

« « * . « 

Without presuming to offer any opinion as to the number of officers that 
may be requisite with a regiment, 1 will, for the sake of explanation, sup- 
pose the complement to be as at present. 

^ 

Let it be supposed that several of these officers, no matter what number, 
arc i‘equii*ed by the Government for pubhc service elsewhere, and with- 
drawn from the regiment. 

T have now to suggest the arrangement wrhich seems to me advisable in 
order to supply the places of those withdiawn. 

The general principles of my proposal arc, that officers withdrawn from 
regiments should cease to draw any pay or alhwauces as belonging to re- 
giments, and should be exclusively lemuneiated by suitable allowances at- 
Uchod to the othoea to wluch they may bo appointed, and chargeable to 
tTie depaitiuent to which those offices jnay belong ; and if, in. consequence 
of their being officers of the At my, it be necessary that a poition of their 
allowances be drawn under the denomination of military pay, that such por- 
tion should foim a part of the leinunciation fixed for the duties assigned to 
them, and not be in addition thereunto, and should not be chargeable to 
theii* regiments, which should be ielic\ed from all expense on their account ; 
that they should nevertheless, ictaiii then* regimental rank, and rise, with 
regard to promotion, precisely as if they were present with their legimonts; 
that the regimental pay and allowances which they would draw if jiresent 
with their regiments should be received by those who may perform theii 
duties in consequence of their removal ; and that the vacancies caused m 
regiments by Ihe withdrawal of officers for other duties should be sui> plied 
by Hujiernumerary officers. 

For example, let it be sup])oscd that the Lieutenant Colonel be appoint- 
cd to some situation on the general staff, or to some civil office. 

According to tho principle'^ before stated, ho would be paid entirely by 
the allow ancej of the office to winch he might be appointed. ... In such a 
case the Major of tlie legiment would have to peifoim the duties of Lieute* 
naut Colonel. 1 should propose, abo, that lie bo allow^ed to receive the 
\)ay and allowances of th.it rank, as acting Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regiment ; retaining liow^ever the designation and Army rank of Majoi 
only. 

The senior Captain might draw tho pay and allowances of the regimenta 
Major, whoso duties he would have to perform, retaining only the designa 
tion and Ai my rank of Captain. 

The senior Lieutenant might be promoted to the duties, pay, and allow 
ances of Captain, and the senior Elnsigu to those of the Lieutenant, eacl 
retaining his own rank in the Army. • ♦ 
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The vacancy caused by the removal of one officer from tne regiment 
might Ik) Ailed up the addition of a bupernuiaoiury Ensign. 

Supposing the Lieutenant Colonel to ‘return to the regiment, or another 
to be posted to it, and join it, in consequence of the removal of the former, 
in either case the Major, the Captain, the Lieutenant, and the Ensign who 
h&d been advanced to higher duties and allowances, would fall back each 
into his projper place, and the Supernumerary Ensign might be posted to 
any other regiment where there miglit be a vacancy. 

The same process miglit take place whatever number of officers were 
withdrawn from any regiment. * * ♦ Jt would be uecessai7,to have in the 
Army a number of Supernumerary Ensigns, equal to tlie number of officers 

employed away from regiments. The Su[)ernumerary Eusigx^ 

might be promoted to Eusigneies when vacant, and postea permanently 
to corps according to seniority in the Army. 

By this plan it appears to me the following advantages would be gained : 

The Govemnlent would be at full liberty to ap{)ly the services of officers 
of the Army \^berevcr they might be most beueheial to the State. 

At the same time, the efficiency of regiments would be maintained. 

* * » * * 

By making every dejiartmeut and office chargeable for the whole of the 
pay and allowauces of the officers employed tlierein, there would be no 
temptation to apply the services of officers to inferior duties, or to duties 
paid by inadequate allowances, on the fallacious ground that they were 
partly paid by their regimental pay and allowances— a system by which 
the State cheats itself, bioaliug, as it were, officers from regimental duties 
for other services witlioiit supplying sul>stitutes, rendering regiments in- 
officioiit, and blinding itself to the actual oxjicnscs of offices held by mill-* 
tary servanis.’* ^ 

The above plan, would, it is clear, provide for the difficulty of 
keeping regiments full, and at the same time supplying the staff, 
but it would do so. at a frightful sacrifice ot promotion; each 
man would have to pass seien or eight additional years as au 
Ensign. And the condition of these Supernumerary Ensigns, 
belonging to no regiment, but sliiited about as they might be 
required, would be truly deplorable. They would be like the 
dhobce'a dog, without a home cither in the house or on the 
ghat. 

The plan, however, pursued with the Royal Artillery and En- 
gineers is free from all objections that we can think of. By 
this system all officers employed on detached duties are made Su- 
pernumerary after six mouths’ absence from regimental duty, and 
may continue so for ten years, tlieir position and promotion in the 
regiment remaining unaffected. At the expiration of that time 
l^they must either return to regimental duty, or else retire fronw 
the army. There are certain technical points connected with 
the allowances such officers can claim from the Civil Depart- 
meutiB they serve under on retirement, which are not applicable 
to India, and iieed not be mentioned here. It may be luterest- 
f»g to know that the system, which was established in 183ti to 
J |frovide officers for purely civil employ, has gradually been ex- 
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tended to include the officers in the manufacturing and educa- 
tional departments, and that there were in the beginning of the 
present year 27 and 38 officers thus seconded in the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers respectively. 

This is the plan therefore, which, with certain limitations and 
modifications to be mentioned presently, we should wish to see 
introduced into the Indian Army. Thus, instead of the holder 
of an appointment stopping promotion, keeping the working 
man out of his proper place, and perhaps returning to supersede 
the latter at the end of his service, the regiment would gain a 
step by the appointment, just as much as if the holder had died 
or retired, his own promotion meanwhile going on as before. 
Of course in this case the regiment docs not get the step over 
again by the promotion or death of the Supernumerary officer. 

In arranging the particulars of the scheme we must first de- 
^ termine what class of appointments are to Second, or make the 
holders Supernumerary. We would include in the list, then, every 
description of appointment, whether military or civil, which with- 
draws a man from regimental duty, with the exception of the 
regular army staff, that is, of the Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General’s Departments, and the Brigade Staff. These, wffiicU 
^joustitute the separate Stafl‘ Corps of most continental armies, 
would specially except from our so-called Staft* system. 
We would leave these appointments to be the perquisites of the 
regimental officers, who would thus have at any rate one ad- 
vantage o'li tlicir side, to set against the many possessed by 
their more fortunate brethren, while the number of the posts to 
be filled in these departments is not large enough, or sufficiently 
liable to increase, to rn:Jvc any appreciable drain on the army. 
All other appointments would make the holders Supernuinerar 3 \ 
In the Artillery the same rule should hold good. Eor the Engi- 
neers there must be some modification, since but a fraction of the 
officers of that corps arc employed on regimental duty. The 
great majority are engaged in the Public Works Department, 
and this should therefore be consideixd tlieir regimental duty ; 
but appointments to the Mint, educational ones, and tliosc con- 
nected with flic Railways should bo considered staff appoint- 
ments. 

If such a measure as this be adopted, the first question that 
naturally arises, is whether a man should always remain on the 
stafl', when once appointed to it, or whether he should be liable 
to return to regular military duty, or be at liberty to do so, at 
any period of his service. Against a prohibitory rule of t his 
kind there is of course to be urged that the military services 
of first rate soldiers; who have been led during time of pej^:e to 
J’JNE, isco. - 
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take civil or quasi civil, employ, would be lost for ever to the 
State. With such a rule prevailiug in lii57, we should not have 
to mourn and to glory in the death of Nicholson ; and tried 
soldiers like Edwardes, Lake, Mackenzie, Taylor, and others now 
in civil employ would not be available in times of difficulty. But 
if it be an advantage that the State can draw forth such men in 
time of war from all departments of the service, on the other hand 
how many good men have been spoilt by the depressing efledts 
of the system upon them ? We cannot have everything. If a 
man’s peculiar fitness for military command is to make him avail- 
able to be chosen for it without any regard for vested interests, 
we should in reason go beyond the civil staff of the army and 
pick out all the dashing civilians who liave shewn a capacity for 
warfare, and there are many such ; men like Mr. J. C. Wilson, 
who is a General by nature. No one however would recommend 
this seriously ; the injury done to others would outweigh the 
good. And we think the same principle should be maintained * 
as regards the army itself, and that the military prizes should be 
reserved strictly for the regimental officers. ‘ Some good soldiers 
would undoubtedly be thus lost to the State, but the loss would 
be more than counterbalanced by the better spirit that would be 
infused into the remainder. Let regimental service be elevated^ 
by making it one of promise, and there will never be wantjjig 
able men in the rank of the regiments for every emergency. 

We would therefore propose a modified plan of that adopted 
in the Royal Ordnance Corps, a)ul require that every man on 
the Staff (that is of course, the civil staff or civil employ) should 
bo required after a certain period, say from seven to ten years, 
to elect between returning to his regiment and remaining Su- 
pernumerary. la the former case, he would of course be Super- 
numerary in the regiment until a vacancy occurred above him, 
which he would then fill up ; but as somebody else would be 
made Supernumerary to fill his place on the Staff, the general 
promotion of the army would, be unaffected. If on tlie other 
hand he chose the latter course, he would then continue on the 
Staff, in some capacity, fox' the remainder of his service. In such 
case, his allowances should be determined entirely by his Staff 
employment, but his promotion would be still dependent on the 
course of promotion in his regimept, the promotion of an effec- 
tive officer giving promotion to all Supernumerary officers senior 
tp him. Thus if the senior Captain of a regiment were Super- 
Bumerary, the second Captain who would be the senior effective, 
would get the promotion to Major on a vacancy occurring, and 
the former would also be promoted, and become Supernumerary 
Major ; and so for all other grades. 
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The effect of such a measure as is here proposed would evi- 
dently be that the senior regimental of&cer would be generally 
much younger, and the Staff officers much older men than at 
present, and to equalize the average length of service in the two 
branches. At present, almost all Staff situations are held by 
comparatively young men, while none but veterans command re- 
giments ; since the rules provide for the vacatio* of every ap- 
pointment by a Staff officer on reaching a certain grade, when 
he goes back to his regiment to take the command from his 
junior, who liSis been doing his work during his absence. Thus 
while the regimental officers are deprived of all incentives to 
efficiency, and promotion stagnates in the regiments, the promo- 
tion of the different departments is of course kept constantly 
moving, by this forced withdrawal of the men at the top ; and ac-. 
cordingly, while the Indian army contains on the average the* 
oldest set of officers in the world, in spite of the climate, in no 
army is there so young a staff’. In every department the majo- 
rity of the officers are young men. In the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral’s department the two Senior Assistants, who in conti- 
neutal armies would undoubtedly be field officers, were until 
the other day both of them Subalterns. So in the Commis- 
sariat departments, Subalterns have worked their way through 
ifcrec-fourths of the grades, and there is not such a thing as 
an old Deputy Judge Advocate General or an old Paymaster 
ill the service, So also in. civil employ, the rule which requires 
•a man 'to vacate a Deputy Commissionership on becoming 
Lieutenant Colonel tends to keep up a constant supply of young 
civil officers. The reason for the rule being established was to 
secure a sufficient number of field officers being always avail- 
able for the couunaiid of regiments; the effect has been as des- 
cribed, to make the ^ Company’s Colonels’ proverbial for senility. 

jMow we have no objection to raise against the ranks of the 
Quarter JMastcr General’s department being filled by young and 
active officers ; on the contrary we rejoice that there is any out- 
let available to bring forth the qualities of good men, like 
Luinsdcii and Allgood, and others who might be named ; and we 
have already ex])laiiicd that we propose to except this aud the 
other purely military departments from the provisions of our 
scheme, and to leave the|p just as they are at present. But 
we maintain that it is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
majority of eivil employes should be young, and that it is bet- 
ter to have old men for them than lor regimental commands. 
The qualities required from a pensioiyiaymastcr, for instance, 
arc mainly a capacity for sitting in a chlir and signing his name. 

If a man can do this, and retains the possession •of his jnental 
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faculties^ his age has nothing to do with his efficiency^ and a 
man may be as good a paymaster at sixty as at thirty. So too^ 
a man may be a first rate Commissariat Officer^ or Judge Advo* 
cate General or Clothing Agent 3 yet he guiltless of ever mounting 
a horse, and as a general rule, the longer he serves in either of 
those capacities the more experienced and useful will he become. 
On the othe^ hand every one will admit that the command of a 
regiment, to be really efficiently conducted, requires that a man 
should be in the prime of life, and in full possession of his phy- 
sical as well as his mental powers. 

If therefore, it be a necessary part of our military economy 
that a certain number of old and inactive officers should always 
remain on the list, we maintain it to be obviously better that 
they should be allowed to hold on in their departments, than 
'that they should be sent back to the regimental duty for which 
both by habit and age they have become unfit. The best way 
to secure efficiency on the staff as well as in regiments in this 
respect, is, to establish a system of forced retirement after a cer- 
tain period of service. If it be reasonable to assume that the 
efficiency of the civil service renders it necessary to remove 
every man from the list after thirty-five years of service, such a 
rule must be still more required lor the army, and it should be 
cstabliahed accordingly, the Government retaining the privilejise 
of suspending its operation in exceptional cases. 

If our scheme as above explained, or •any modification ,of it 
be adopted, the effect will plainly be to make the purely regi-- 
mental career a much more hopeful one that it is novv, and in- 
deed to attach such advantages to it as wdll render it with many 
minds a more attractive career than that offered by staft* em- 
ployment. And this w^e should effect without any increase of 
regimental pay and allowances, but simply by distributing the 
IJiizes of the service more equally, and withholding from the 
staff some of the unfair advantages which they now possess. 
Under present rules a man gives up nothing whatever by 
going on the Staffs and has everything to gain. Immunity from 
half batta, and from the ruinous expenses of reliefs, a comforta- 
ble station and more pay, with very often no mopc work ; all 
this a man gets by a Staff appointment. And after enjoying 
all these advantages for fifteen or (fcrenty, years, he goes back 
to his regiment to cut out the uniortunate regimental officer 
from the command, and very often to spoil its efficiency. 
But under the proposed system there will be much greater 
fairness in the allotment of * rewards. A man who is 
offered a paymastershijl|k for instance, will have to set the 
|»rcsent advantage of getting more than double pay against 
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the prospective one of commanding a regiment or a brigade. 
For an indolent man, or a married man with a large ^mily, the 
present increase of income and the settled life \ftll doubtless be 
sufficient inducement to leave the effective strength of the army ; 
but those who can afford to wait, or who . look to the army as 
their profession, will prefer the more regular military career 
with its chances of excitement and distinction. At present, no 
one ever thinks of refusing a staff appointment, no matter 'what 
it be ; there is everything to gain, and nothing to lose, and ac- 
cordingly we see men leaving their regiments and brother offi- 
cers to waste their lives with some savage levy in the wilds of 
Assam or Siimbhulporc, and dragoons in the prime of life, quit- 
ting the saddle, to serve out pay and pensions, or to superintendent 
the making up of sepoys’ trowsers.* These are melancholy 
spectacles to our minds, and if the army is ever to be made effi** 
cieiit they must be put a stop to. For while protesting against 
the opprobrious term refuse as applied to any body of officers, 
which is altogether inapplicable as signifying the remainder alter 
selection^ it cannot be denied that as long as the staff is better 
paid and more comfortably placed, and is not required to relin- 
quish any purely military advantages, so longeither the best offi- 
cers will as a rule bo selected for the Staff, or else the patronage 
o4 the Indian Government is corruptly bestowed. We believe 
that no unprejudiced man will assent to the latter hypothesis, 
and if not, it follows that the former must be true. And this 
being sa the main object of reform should be to alter the state 
of things which juGduces it. 

As regards the mode of selection, opinions may be divided. 
There will bo the old school, which desires to leave it as at pre- 
sent, .and the new school which goes in for a staff college, open 
competition and so forth ; and’ perhaps a third party who would 
prefer that patronage should continue to have its way, but 
would limit its power to some extent by insisting 6n a certain 
minimum standard of qualification. This last view is probably 
the best. A statt' college and competition may be well adapted 
for a large army with lew appointments and in a time of peace, 
where therein is no means of ascertaining men’s qualifications 
otherwise than by book tests, and where unrestricted selection 
inevitably results in favbj;^tism. But no one will seriously 
maintain that a book test is the best, or that it is anything more 
than an indifferent substitute for a way of ascertaining a man’s 
really useful qualities. It is therefore wholly inapplicabfe to In- 
dia, where the demands of the sevvice are so many and so varied, 

* The clothing agency in the Koval service appropriately filled by a gallant 

officer who by the losb ol both logs is incai'adtatcd for any active duty. ’• 
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that . constant opportunity is afforded for bringing out the? 
individual character and capabilities of every man. Until the 
spirit of pedanUty has run quite mad, therefore, we are not like- 
ly to substitute a mere cram test in the selection of political agents 
or adjutants of irregular cavalry, for the infinitely better one 
which a man’s character affords.* The patronage of the Indian 
Government has hitherto been on the whole very fairly bestow- 
ed, and there is no reason to apprehend a change for the worse. 
Finally, we may observe that with the comparative equality that 
will be established between the military, and civil branches of 
the army, it docs not appear likely that the number of candi- 
dates for detached employment will be very much in excess of 
the situations to be filled. If therefore a competent knowledge 
of the native languages, and a service of four or five years with 
a regiment be rigidly insisted on, wc shall jnohably liavc all the 
requirements that are desirable or practicable. To which how- 
ever it ought to be added as an essential condition, that every can- 
didate for employment of any kind sliould be well recommend eel 
by his commanding officer. If this be made a sine qua and 
not allowed to degenerate into a mere form, it wdll do more to 
support the authoriiy of commanding offi(*ers, and to make the 
young regimental officers zealous in the discliarge of their duties, 
than anything we have proposed. # 

Besides tests for admission to the Staff*, it may be necessary 
to have some outlet f or the disposal of men who may be found 
to discharge their duties inefficiently, since regiments arc no 
longer to be turned into penal settlements for tlicse who are too 
idle or too worthless for staff* employ, but yet who cannot be 
brought under tlie lash of a court mariial. This will generally 
be afforded by the great range of appointiiients scattered through 
the country, some of which have disadvantages in point 
of climate, and inaccessibility attached to them which, wdthmost 
men, will mbre than counterbalance the value of the slight addition 
to regimental pay which they confer. When the so-called Staff 
embraces every detached duty, from tlie Agency of Central In- 
.dia to the Adjutancy of the Kamroop Levy, (whatever that may 
be) it will not be difficult to punish a man pretty effectually 
by removal from one situation to another, to say nothing of t^e 
penalty involved in being sent to one of the many Indian Sibe- 
rias, even without any forfeiture of pay or position. For the very 
bad cases, which will always be very few under a well organized 

* We would be understood however as hy no means wishinpj to decry the estab- 
lishment of proper means of instruction for the regular military staff of the army. 
At any' rate there should be an end of the scandal caused by Assistant Adjutants 
General who cannot ride, and Assistant Quartermasters General ignorant of the hrst 
rudiiueut#ol’ &ur\ eviiig. 
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system, the establishment of an unattached list on reduced pay 
to which a man may be temporarily transferred, after the manner 
proposed by the Punjaub Committee in their report on the re- 
organization of the Army, will probably be found an efficient 
remedy. 

All our remarks have hitherto been made with reference te 
the Indian Army, but as it is obvious that a considerable share 
of appointment will henceforth, and very properly, be held by 
officers from the line, our paper would be incomplete if it did 
not include some mention of them. Wepropose/thereforc,that all 
such should also be Seconded or made Supernumerary in their 
regiments, since the drain upon line regiments from this cause 
is increasing rapidly, and threatens to become a serious evil. 
There will be some difficulty in dealing with their case, since, as 
their regiments will leave India periodically, they cannot con- 
tinue to rise in them by seniority as the Indian officers would 
do, and the purchase system interferes a good deal with the 
question. Probably the most practicable solution of it would 
be to require that these officers should either leave their regi- 
ments altogether after a certain period of service or else returrf 
to regimental duty, when some special rules would have to be 
framed for the subsequent promotion of those who chose the 
f(«mer course. Possibly the difficulty would be got over by 
allowing their promotion to go on as if they were on the unat- 
tached list of the Ihie, Wc presume too that those who had not 
completed the whole period of staff service which necessitates 
retirements, before their regiments were relieved, would be re- 
quired either to vacate their appointment or to exchange. These 
however are properly Horse Guards questions. But one point 
must be definitely settled by the Indian Government injustice 
to the Indian Army, and that is, the proportion of appointment 
to be held by the two services. What that proportion should 
be is a somewhat complex question which the limits of our space 
will not admit of discussion here; w'c will just remark that as 
the line has advantages, which are not possessed by Indian offi- 
cers, of a choice between service here and in Europe, of a free 
passage both ways, and others which will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers, a distribution which should be fixed in the 
proportion of officers of the two services employed in the coun-^ 
tty would not be a fair one. The Indian officers should evident-* 
ly have a larger share than such a distribution would give, to 
compensate them for their exile, and deprivation from the chance 
of distinction on European ground. 

In laying down our scheme, and the general rules which 
should guide it, we have left the discussion of one exceptional 
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case to the last, that namdly of officers appointed to irregular 
'regiments. These are a large body, and while their number re- 
quires that they should be made Supernumerary in tlieir own re- 
giments, to prevent the regimental economy from being upset 
by their removal/ it is plain that as their duties are purely 
niililary it would be out of the question to make them alto- 
gether non-effective, as we propose to do those who join the 
civil staff* and civilian appointments. It is easy however to 
provide for them without breaking through the principles of 
our system. Irregular officers should be seconded on appoint- 
ment to irregular corps, and should remain so as long as tliey 
might serve with them, but they should be eligible for all ap- 
pointments on the Staff* of the Army, and he at liberty to return 
at any time to their proper regiments, cither at their own choice, 
or when required to do so by the exigencies of the service. At the 
same time, the compulsory rule which requires an officer to 
vacate the command of an irregular regiment on reaching a 
certain grade of the ‘service should be abolished. The rule is 
unnecessary, since the command of an inegular regiment is 
fevery whit as important as that of a regular regiment. It is very 
often worse than unnecessary, since what can be more preposter- 
ous than to require a man who has passed his life with a regi. 
ment of irregular cavalry to return to, perhaps, a" n'giipeut 
European infantry, for which his previous habiis an.d experience 
have quite unfitted him. We would therefore leave transfers 
of this kind to a man’s own choice, which in most cases will not 
lead him astray ; only insisting on them when rendered neces- 
sary by the requirements of the public service, as lor instance 
where it may be desired to keep the command of a regular 
regiment from an ofilcer known to be inefficient. But to make 
the transfer optional it will be necessary to readjust the scale 
of pay of irregular regiments, since, while the allowances attacli- 
ed to them arc consolidated, and independent of rank, it will 
be for the interest of a regimental field officer to return to the 
regular service on reaching that grade. There is no reason 
why the system should not be changed. A young man who 
obtains the command of an irregular regiment will usually think 
himself sufficiently well off in having the command itself, with- 
out reference to tlie allowances, and, as far as they arc concerneff, 
be satisfied with six or seven hundred Ilupees a month. But a# 
a i)(;ian grows older his wants increase, and the present consoli- 
dated salary of one thousand Rupees a montli is not adequate 
remuneration for an old officer who has filled a responsible place 
for many years. All the v^orld over, pay is held to be as much 
a reward for work done as for work doing, and this principle 
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might be introduced with advantage into the pay code of irre- 
gular regiments. If this be done, and a staff salary, in addition 
to the military pay ai^ allowances of a man’s rank, be attached 
to irregular command^there would no longer be an inducement 
to resign these commands, and promotion in the regular regi- 
ments would not be impeded. 

But there are no grounds for making a similar exception in 
favour of appointments in the police ; these should come strictly 
under the operation of the general rules laid down, it being 
most desirable in our view to establish a broad lino of distinc- 
tion between them and the purely military service. The police 
battalions have at present, it is true, a certain amount of military 
organisation, but it will be much for the advantage of the State 
if this element be diminished, and we trust that before long 
these police establishments will become more assimilated to the 
general conception of what a police ought to be. When this 
takes place, the police appointments will still have sufficient 
attraction for candidates in tolerable pay,*a comfortable settled 
life, and considerable independence, with a fair chance of civil 
employ ; on the other hand they will afford no proper training 
for military command. We think it unquestionable therefore 
♦that these employments should involve retirement, after the 
mifcner already proposed, from Ijhe effective strength of the 
army. 

VVe have now completed our sketch of the reforms we advo- 
cate. In framing it we have been guided primarily by a desire 
to elevate the purely regimental life of the Indian officer from 
the degraded state into which it has been suffered to fall. Un- 
less this can be effected, all reorganisation and reform will bo 
incomplete and unsatisfactory.. ^ far from late events and 
, the foreshadowed changes tending to render such reforms as 
we p^pose obsolete, they will now be more necessary than 
ever. With the universal dislike and contempt for sepoys that is 
now everywhere expressed, it will be hopeless to expect that a 
body of officers will be obtained to carry on the regimental 
duties of the army in a contended spirit, (to say nothing of pro- 
fessional pride,) unless some strong measures arc adopted to 
giw them distinct and tangible advantages within their regi- 
ments. And unless the native army can be ^reorganised on sucli 
a footing as will render it an object of ambili.m to a man of 
soldierlike feeling to belong to its ranks, it will be far better 
not to reorganise it at all. An army that is despised is worse 
than no army at aJh We doubt if our proposals contain more 
than enough to effect the object in viqw ; and if the threatened 
plan be adopted of dissociating the European part of the Jndian 
•/UWB, I860. ' 2 T 
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army from the native, we fear that even these will be insuffi> 
cient to prevent the latter from ^ being considered an inferior 
service. ' ^ 

• We now proceed to consider the alRial details that will be 
necessary in carrying out our scheme, and in so doing we shall 
keep the same conditions in view as we have hitherto done ; 
namely, that the scheme should be capable of introduction with- 
out violent changes, or violation of existing interests, and that it 
should nut be attended with any unnecessary cost. And to 
simplify matters, and avoid tediousness, we shall confine our- 
selves to the Bengal Presidency, with the circumstances of 
which we are most familiar ; the extension of the application to 
the rest of the army is a matter which any one may easily effect 
for himself. When we speak of details, however, we must be 
understood to use the work with some qualification, since it is 
evident that the actual application of any such scheme as this 
. must depend on the form at which the Indian army may finally 
arrive. All that is practicable now is, to assume one of the 
.. many different forms which reorganisation is likely to take as the 
one to be actually adopted, and to apply our scheme to it. The 
principles of action being pointed out in the one case, it will not 
be difficult to conceive a similar mode of treatment for the organ# 
isation of the Staff under any other form which the decisiw of 
Parliament may order. 

Without noticing all the different proposals that has been 
'' made, we may observe generally that that three main courses 
have been suggested for the disposal of the Indian Army, one of 
which will probably be ado])ted. First, there is the plan pro- 
posed by the Duke of Cambridge. The army as far as the offi- 
cers is concerned, is to be gradually extinguished. The Euro- 
pean regiments and the Artillery are to become at once portions 
• 'of the Koyal Army, all future appointments both for officers and 
men being made for general service, though the regiments are 
not to be called on to serve oat of India while any of the pre- 
sent generation of officers rem:iin in them. A portion of the 
infantry officers to be absorbed by appointment to the additional 
battalions of the line to be raised for Indian slrvice, and the 
remainder to be thrown into one general list, from which they 
would be appoinffid to Staff appointments or to native infantry 
regiments, and the surplus would be attached as supernumeraries 
to the different line regiments serving in the country. The 
following extracts are taken from the evidence of H. R. Highness 
before the Organisation Committee. 

' “ There >eing six local European corps already in existence, the remain- 

^ ^ [required for the Bengal Presidency] should be all regiments of the 
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line, and if the present number of battalions of the Army of the line 
should not be sufficiently numerous to furnish the corps serving in India 
and the colonies with adequate reliefs, any additional European corps to 
be foimed, to be officer^ by the officers of the late Company’s service, 
by which means a considerable number might and would be absorbed. 

• * * * Of late great complaints have been made as to the w'ant of , officers 
of regiments in India, consequent on the change established some years 
ago, when one Subaltern per Company in all regiments in India was reduc- 
ed. Possibly a certain number of Supernumeraiy Subalterns, say four or 
six per regiment, might be added to each corps ; these to be all taken from 
the unemployed Subaltoras of the late Bengal Army. By allowing these 
Supernumerary officers to remain on the general army list, to which I 
shall allude hereafter, their promotion by seniority would go on irrespec- 
tively of Ihe regiment to which they might be temporarily attached, and 
thus their rights and privileges would be maintained.” 

And as regards the Native Army : 

I would at once place the officers composing it upon one general list of 
seniority, fixing the number of each grade, and allowing them to go up from 
the Ensign to the Colonel in one regular and unbroken seniority. * * 

From this list the selections should be made for officers to the regular 
native infantry regiments, the staflP, both civil ’and military, the police 
corps, in short, for all the various employments which have hitherto been 
open to the officers of the Indian Army. 1 do not mean to confine my 
selections for irregular or special duties to this general service li.it, officers 
will equally have to be selected from the European corps for those various 
staff duties, but a considerable proportion of them would as a matter of 
c»’sc, devolve to the officers of the purely local and native service, and 
th( Ue would all bo selected from the li&t above refeiTed to. It is in this 
list that I would equally place the Supernumemry officers of the late Com- 
pany’s Army, for whom at present no employment can be found, and whom 
I propose ’ to attach to the European regiments of the line. Their promo- 
tions would thus be ensured, and they would rise in regular gradation with 
the rest of their brethren.” 

As the Duke of Cambridge further recommends that the of- 
ficers of European regiments on Staff employ should be seconded, 
this scheme provides at any rate for the efficient officering of all 
regiments, both European and native, and if it is carried out, our 
scheme will have been anticipated in its main points. We may 
remark that it is not likely to be received with favour by the 
House of Commons, and certainly not by the army. To talk 
of maintaining the existing rights and privileges of a body of 
officers who fire to be turned over to spend the rest of their days 
as supernumeraries of line regiments seems to be a bitter mockery 
of the terms. Few officers, we imagine, would learn to regard 
such a fate as one of the privileges of Eastern service. 

A more likely issue than this is the one suggested X)f trans- 
ferring the European regiments of the Indian army to the line, 
as additional regiments, and also placing the Artillery and En- 
gineers under the Horse Guards, though still maintaining their 
local character and organisation, the native army being left as a 
separate force under the control of the Indian Government, Some 

. . 2 T ij 
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Buch arrangement as this appears to be in favour with the ministry* 
It will be a bad day for the status of the native army if it is car-* 
tied out ; or at any rate some such scheme as we here propose 
will be absolutely necessary, if it is not to sink into an inferior 
service* 

The third main proposition put forward, and which is evidently 
in most favour with the House of Commons, is that of retaining 
tho local character of the whole Indian army, under a Govern- 
ment distinct from that of the Horse Guards, and augmenting 
considerably the European portions of it. This augmentation 
'would absorb a considerable number of the officers of the dis- 
banded native regiments ; the remainder would be thrown into 
one general list, and employed on detached duties, or be retain- 
ed in separate cadres, as at present, for convenience of promo- 
tion. This solution of the question is, we fear, almost too hap- 
py a one to be realised. As we must assume however that the 
reorganisation will take one or other of these forms, we will 
take this one, which will render the application of the principles 
we have laid down more simple and easily understood than either 
of the other two. 

Let us suppose therefore that the Bengal army bflfcto be 
dealt with by a redistribution, without arnalgarnationjwpmii^ 
other service, of its present sticngth, consisting of 
of Artillery, the corps of Engineers, five regiments of Eurt^^n 
cavalry, six regiments of European infantry, fifteen regiments 
of regular native infantry, and fifty -three cadres of officers of 
disbanded corps. The number of officers, excluding the Colo- 
nels, who may be considered non-effective, is as follows : 

Artillery, 12 Battalions of 28 officcit*, 336 

Engineers, 6 Battalions of 26 do., ... ... 130 

Cavalry, o Kegiments of 44 do., ... ... 220 

IniStry*} ^ ^^egiments of 50 do., 300 

InfaSry } Itpgimcnts of 25 do., 375 

Cadres ofi ^ 

disbanded >53 Kegiments of 25 do., ... ' ... 1,325 

Begiments, j 


Total officers of the Bengal Armv,\ n -a- 

’ excluding Colonels, ' J 

We have first to consider nrhat will be the probable number of 
absentees from this force, on detached employment with irregular 
it^Jbaents, &c., and how man^ will be avimable for regimental 
!^d the Army Staff. This is not very easy to determine ; 
tb^./^comstances of the country have altered so largely since 
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ke was last on a regular footing that calculations made 
Ironi the statistics of 1857 would probably be inadequate, while 
on the other hand the present number of Staff apj[)ointment8j with 
the host of temporary levies included^ will be in excess of the 
final demand. If we take the year 1857 for our guide^ we 
find that the number of absentees (not counting the Engineer 
Corps) was 493. This however was plainly an exceptional 
year, even for those times, there being then the much larger 
proportion of 440 and 304 absentees from the Madras and 
Bombay ^mics respectively.* But 1857 appears to have been 
an exceptional year, since we find that in 1851, when the Bengal 
Army* was considerably smaller, there were 581 absentees. 
Since 1857, again, the number has largely increased, from the 
establishment of the Military police, and numerous irregular 
regiments of all sorts. As regards furloughs, the absentees from 
this cause for the whole Indian Army were 688 in the year 
1851. Since that date the Army has been increased by 768 
ofiScers, so that assuming that the new furlough regulations have 
no effect in increasing the number of furloughs, which however 
is scarcely a fair supposition, there should be on the average 
780 on furlough from the whole Indian Army, of which 
djM'cadifc would belong to the Bengal establishment. 

IS the actual number of absentees from the 
l%a^l Army, taken from the latest available returns. We may 
observe that we have not included in it any officers serving on 
the Army Staff, or as Aide-de-Camps to general officers and 
governors, because, as already explained, wc propose to fill these 
appointments from the effective regimental officers ; also that 
sick furloughs are included as well as those on private affairs. 

.On detached On furlough. 

Employ. 


Artillery, 65 49 

Engineers, 25 18 

Cavalry, 20 43 

European Regiments, 77 50 

N. I. liegimeuts, 659 234 

Total, 846 394 

* The numbers of officers of the three armies, excluding Colonels, is— 
Bengal, ... . . 2,686 

Madras, . . ... 1,900 

Bombay, ... . . 1,159 


Total, ... 5,745 

thus it appears the popular idea that Bengal was more highly favoured than the 
sister presidenoies in respect of Staff appointments was a complete mibtake. The 
Juck, if it can be called such, was entirely the other way. 
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Thus there has been a very large increase in the number of 
Stair appointments since 1857^ as might have been expected. 
This number will probably be considerably decreased by the 
reduction of levies which may be expected to take place sooner 
or later. On the other hand the demands of Government for 
European agency in all departments of the State will increase 
year by year, and we shall be not far wrong if we set down the 
future number of absentees at 800. It will be observed that the 
number of officers on furlough, 394, approaches nearly to the 
number, 370, which we obtained by calculation. But it must 
be remembered that the army is, by some hundreds of Officer^, 
below its proper strength, and that a large proportion of the 
Subalterns are very young. As time wears on many more than these 
will be entitled to take furlough. On the other hand there has 
been lately a general rush home after the mutinies. On the whole, it 
is probable that the number of absentees on furlough will increase. 
However we have mainly to do with the Staff absentees, the num- 
ber of which as above explained we shall assume to be 800. 

We have now to determine the number of effective officers 
required with their regiment?, to do %which we must consider 
each branch of the service separately. And first, as rega^ the 
Artillery, we will assume that the present number 
sufficient for the strength of the regiment, as it now 
that when the additional companies are raised to 
place of the disbanded native ones, a corresponding incwi^^jjfe wnl 
be made to the officers. The necessity for doing this has been 
admitted in the highest peaces, and need not be argued here. 
Next with respect to the Ruropcau infantry. The present com- 
plement of each regiment consists of two Lieutenant Colonels, 
two Majors, fourteen Captains, twenty-two Lieutenants and ten 
Ensigns, altogether fifty officers, besides the Colonel, Were 
all these effective, they would be considerably more than ne- 
cessary for the proper discipline of 10 Companies ; but, as is 
well known, only a small fraction is ever present with the co- 
lours, indeed the European regiments have usually been more 
drained of officers than any branch of the service. As to the 
number that should be effective, we have the exa\nple of the 
regiments of the line, and may fairly assume that what has been 
fixed as proper for them after the experience of many years, will 
not be too much to allow for the local regiments. We have 
indeed the authority of the Duke of Cambridge, that the re- 
duction made by Lord Hardinge when Commander-in-Chief, of 
one Subaltern per Company in each regiment serving in India 
has reduced their complement too much, and that an increase of 
Sf*balter0s is much wanted. Taking this minimum however as 
sufficient, then every European regiment of infantry should 
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have four field officers, twelve Captains and twenty- six Subal- ; 
terns to be efficient. We propose of twelve Captains, to give ten 
for the Companies at head quarters, and two for the depot Com- 
panies to be treated of hereafter. This number of officers would 
be tlic smallest that would admit of the regiment being eiSB- 
ciently officered, and allow for absentees on private and sick 
furloughs, for those officiating in Staff appointment, and young 
officers learning their duty. One or more officers would pro^- 
bably be also drawn for the Military Staft‘ appointments of the 
army, and it would therefore be perhaps desirable to have four 
or five additional Subalterns beyond the number of two per com- 
pany set down above, to insure there being always two officers 
per company present with the regiment. Assuming however 
the effectives to be fixed as above at forty, this number should 
be invariable, and all in addition appointed permanently to de- 
tached employment should be made Supernumerai'y, and their 
places filled up. 

The cavalry would of course be dealt with in the same way. 
The strength of a regiment having been fixed at eight troops, 
on precisely the same scale as those of a royal regiment, if we 
adtUin^depot troop which the latter possesses, the complement 
^f.4ac^^-s should also be the same, and we would fix it at three 

^^feifters, nine Captains, and twenty Subalterns ; the fourth 
^DjB9^r which dragoon regiments have now, being incur view 
a^mfis5f*tssai'y expense to the State, might be abolished. 

Native Infantry. Respecting tluLrequirements of this branch 
of the service we cannot do better tnaii quote from the Court of 
Directors’ Despatch of September 185i) upon this subject: — 

“ Wo take this o[)|)ortimity of expressing our opiuion that the Native 
Uegimeiits of the line slu^uld alvs\l5^s have present witlt tli^m for rogimoiital 
duty in time of peace — 

] OlTicei' f<»r Counuaiid. 

10 ,, eligible for ( 'oninmnd of Companies. 

2 „ „ Itegimental Stall’. 

Total 13 tjHiccrs 

besides the vouiig ensigns who are training for their duties. And that in 
time of war*^ every a\ ailal)le officer detaclieil fi-oni the Regiments for Staff 
employment, sliould forthwith rejoin it.’' 

Iq tlio same despatch, the Court (quoted the opinion of Sir 
Charles Napier, “ that neither the native officers nor the sepoys 
‘ look with either respect or affection upon a set of young Euro- 
‘ pean officers,” adding their own view, “ that the mere appoiiit- 
‘ inent of one or more officers to the rank of Ensign in addition 

* to those at present on the establishments of a regiment of Na- 

* tive Infantry w.ould not be the remedy required to m^et effec- 
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' tually the present exigencies of the Indian army, for owing 
^ to their youth, inexperience and want of rank, such additional 
' officers would not form an adequate substitute for the older and 

* experienced officers who have been withdrawn from regimental 
^ duty. The most useful, and therefore most influential officers, 

* are the field officers, captains, and senior subalterns, who 
' have obtained experience of native character. It must be our 
^ aim to augment those ranks upon which calls for detached 

* employment are most frequently made ; so that ultimately those 

* calls may be met, without risking the discipline of our regular 
‘ regiments.” 

It is evident from this that the Court’s idea of effective 
officers did not comprise all the officers present with their 
colours, but only those who had gained some training and ex- 
perience ; and that in addition to the number prescribed by the 
Court, an allowance must be made for young officers and for 
absentees, on furlough, and employed to officiate in the place of 
Staff officers on leave. Taking these into consideration we 
shall not go beyond the mark in allowing two field officers, and 
two officers per Company, which with two for regimental Staff 
will give a total of twenty officers for a regiment of cigffijCopi- 
panies. We assume eight as the number of companicj^vgjN^^ 
eventually be fixed for every regiment, since ten 
tcrous number for battalions only 700 strong. Jr 

Having arrived at the conclusion, then, that 
officers are required for |very European regiment, aiS||Hn^iir 
every native one to ensure a proper number being always 
available for duty, we proceed to ajiply it to. the presept condi- 
tion of the Bengal Army. Of the 68 cadres .ornatiike infantry 
officers, 15 are attached to regular regiments; seven or eight 
officers being* actually present with each. To each of these we 
would at once attach one of the remaining 53 cadres of officers, 
which would bring up the nominal ^rength of each regipient 
to 50 officers. Of these unattached cadres the officers are of 


course all scattered over the country, on different employments, 
^^iome permanently appoiifted to the .Staff, others iperely doing 
Uttty with line and local regiments until their fate be decided. 
These last would join their new regiments at once, which would 
thus on an average have double their present complement of 
officers, and would not be far short of the required number; in a 
ibw q^ses there might even be an excess. To bring them all to 
the regular standard laid down, the procedure adopted would be 
to Secondi or make Supernumerary, all permanent Staff employes. 
If the remainder was less than twenty, appointments would be 
1^ the regiment until that number was complete ; if it was 
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more than twenty, no appointments would he made to the 
regiment until by easualtieb or appointments to the Staff the 
cflective oflicers became reduced to twenty, after which every 
vacancy among the eftectives would be filled up in due course. 
So with regard to the number of officers that might be establish- 
ed for each grade ; the surplus would be reduced by stopj)ing 
promotion in tliat grade until it was absorbed. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the promotion in these regiments would 
run in wings, according to the established practice in such cases, 
until the lelt wing was disposed of. 

liy the above arrangement we have accounted for 30 of the 
C8 native infantry cadres. There remain 38 to provide lor. Of 
these one cadre might be attached as a third wing to each of 
the newly raised European regiments, the fourth, filth, and sixth, 
ami which are all lamentably in want of regimental officers. 
They would then have each a gross number of 75 officers below 
the rank of Colonel, but there would be scarcely more than the* 
required number ol 42 eftectives. Havin'g thus augmented the 
strength of these regiments, we would treat them as we proposed 
to do the native infantry, seconding all men on the btalF, and 

* fillinj^ up the vacancies until the full number of elf eel Ives was 

• 'Hiis done, there would remain 3,5 cadres for dispo- 

of these would probably be required to officer some 
of nati\e inlantiy, iheie being only fifteen regiments 
now^ e are aware of the general prejudice against any na- 
ti\o but we are sati'^fied that the feeling ia transitory, 
and that there will be a rc\ulsion. We arc no supporters of the 
policy of retaining an overgrown native force, but we feel, with 
e\ery sensible ami unprejudiced person, that a small nathearmy 
is absolutely necessary, and+hat such a force, propcily oilicerelf 
and disciplined, would liaNchut small resemblance to the old 
Native army,’ and would bo a most \aluable element of our 
military stronglh. The popular feeling is just now undoubted- 
ly in favour of irregular in preference to regular troojis, but 
tlie advocates for the former have only to consider the matter, 
to see that an army of irregular troops is practicably impossible. 
AVhere a regiment only has three, or at the most four officers, 
it is plainly necessary that there should bo a large reserve 
of officers conversant with native troops, to fill up vacancies 
at once ; since with so few, the loss of one man affects the morale 
of the regiment, particularly in action. If the whole native 
army be officered in this way, it is plain that there will be no 
sucll reserve, nor have we to ever heard of any plan which would 
supply its place. The last campaigns afford a strong illustration 
of our views. At Delhi the bimoor Battalion and the (iuides 

Joisifl; J860. , “I* 
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' lost each three, sets of officers, and others suffered almost as badly ; 
had there not been a large reserve of unemployed officers to fill 
up their places as they fell, these regiments could not have 
been kept before the enemy, and the campaign would have been 
lost. 

We think then it must be admitted that a regular army of 
some kind is necessary, and that looking to the extent of the 
Bengal Presidency, fifteen regiments will not be enough. Let 
us suppose that the establishment will be fixed at 20 regiments 
(though we believe that ultimately a larger number will bo 
found necessary); on this supposition 10 more cadres will be 
required to officer them, leaving 25 to be disposed of, which 
would be available for the formation of more European regi- 
ments. The number of these to be added is of course quite 
uncertain, but assuming for the sake of illustration that it is 
fixed at nine (giving a total of fifteen for the Bengal Army) we 
#ehould require 27 more cadres to form them. The two addi- 
tional cadres required should be raised by selection in the 
customary way from the whole army according to seniority, 
(giving all the unlucky men a lift), and three cadres combined 
would form each of the new regiments. 

If a larger number is to be raised than is here supposed we 
would still attach three cadres rather than two to eweh, a|||fee 
precedent of the European regiments lately raised shewsjKit 
two cadres, with their large number of Staff’ absentees, do not 
furnish a sufficient number of officers, and that either bonic Staff 
officers must be sent back to their regiments, (a most undesir- 
able way of supplying good regimental trainers of recruits,) or 
the regiments must remain inefficient until ^new ollicers are 
posted, and have learnt their du/ies. By using three cadres 
instead of two to form a regiment*, 4he deficiency of officers is of 
course made good in that proportion. 

We have not yet noticed the three old European regiments. 
By reference to the latest returns, we find that they had present 
at head quarters only two, three, and one Captain respectively, 
and that they were but little better off for Subalterns. This 
state of things does not give either ,men or officers A fair chance, 
and should be remedied at once. In proposing to add a cadre 
of the surplus native infantry officers to each of the three newly 
raised European regiments, we did no injury to existing inter-* 
eats, since the officers composing them were themselves native 
infantry officers but two years ago ; but a similar addition could 
not fairly be made to the three old regiments. We would 
therefore deal with them by at once seconding all the permanent 
absentees, prouioting and making appointments in their places 
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until they were brought up to the strength of 42 efiectives. It 
may be thought that this measure would give them an unfair 
advantage over the rest of the army, but it must be remem- 
bered that the result of the mutiny has been to place them 
at a considerable disadvantage with the latter ; for while the 
average promotion of the native infantry has been vastly acce- 
lerated by the casualties from massacres, the only vacancies in 
the European regiments have happened in the ordinary course 
of service. So far. therefore, our proposed plan would do little 
more than put matters straight ; and after all, the efficiency of 
the army should be the first consideration, which cannot but be 
affected injuriously by the present state of these regiinenls. 

’ With respect to this (question of promotion, indeed, it is to be 
regretted that when the extraordinary losses in individual regi- 
ments were first made known, the Government did not deter- 
mine that all promotions arising from the mutiny should rua 
through the whole army, instead of by regiments. As it was, a 
large number of men have gained their promotion to Captain 
simply from the fortunate accident of having been absent from 
duty when their brother officei's were murdered j and where pro- 
motions have been occasioned by casualties in action, tliese have 
been mostly officers fighting with regiments to which they were 
tH^oradly attaclied, and with which their brotlier officers had 
iHRoncern. While others, as the 31st N. L, have been rewarded 
for keeping their regiments staunch by being hopelessly super- 
seded by the rest of the army. We trust that advantage will 
be taken of the addition of any European regiments in excess 
of those to be supplied from the disbanded corps, to give these 
unlucky officers - a lift. It is one of the disadvantages of the 
seniority system that there are ordinarily no means of putting 
distinguished men like Colc/iiel Norman, and others we could 
name, into positions commensurate with their services ; but senio- 
I’ity has received such rude shocks in the mutinies and the- 
wholesale brevet which followed, that it may well be strained 
a little further without doing injustice. 

The cavalry would of course j;)e dealt with precisely as tho 
infantry. Were there are no Supernumerary regiments to be 
provided for, and comparatively lew absentees, but there is a 
large number of vacancies. The process of adjusting these re- 
giments to the effective strength of 32 officers will therefor^ be 
short and simple. 

We are now in a position to ascertain how far our proposed 


plan will meet the requirements of the public service as regards 
numbers. Assuming the absentees on th»3 Staff to be SOU, as 
before, we shall have as the total of the reorganis'ed army : 

li C 2 • 
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rtillery , 

12 Battalions 

of 28 

officers, 

324 

Engineers, 

5 Battalions 

of 26 

do., 

130 

Cavalry, 

5 Regiments 

of 32 

do.« 

160 

European ) 
Infantry, j 

^ 15 Regiments 

of 42 

do., 

630 

Native ] 
Infantry, J 

|’20 Regiments 

of 20 

do., 

400 




1644 


Seconded officers, 

... 

800 


• 


Total, 

2,444 


80 that the number of oflScers required when the new system 
should be fully established would be actually less than that of 
the present establishment by about 240 oihcers. This result 
was to be expected; the number which might he withdrawn for 
Staff employ from the whole Indian Army was fixed at 1603 
by the Court of Directors in 1850 ; yet while the total number 
of absentees at that date was only 1237, the Indian Government 
reported that with regard to every vacancy which occurs 
‘ on the Staff, there is a difficulty in filling it up.” This dif- 
ficulty is doubtless to be explained by the narrowness of the 
field of selection, the ’ number to be taken away having been 
fixed, as already stated, at seven per regiment. Had the ‘ 
vernmejjt of India been unfettered in their selection of offil 
except as regards the total number to be taken away, the 12^7 
absentees might have been withdrawn with much less detriment 
to the army than was felt, since even the maximum of 1007 is 
only at the rate of three Captains and four Subalterns per re- 
giment and battalion. So the proposed scheme will enable the 
demands for the Staff to be supplied, and regiments still kept 
thoroughly effective with a smaller fixed establishment than 
the present ones, simply by the application of a self-acting re- 
medy where it is required. 

This then is our scheme. That every regiment should be 
kept at all times with a full and fixed complement of effective 
officers, sufficient for the proj)er discharge of regimental duties, 
to allow of the usual number of absentees on furlough, and to 
furnish in addition the military staff of the army, and officers to 
officiate for absentees from the civil departments and civil em- 
ploy. Every officer appointed permanently to the latter duties 
to be made Supernumerary in his regiment, and to be paid en- 
t^ely Ivith reference to the department he is serving with, to 
jrhich the whole of his pay is to be charged ; his promotion how- 
iJever remaining unaffected. Option to be given of returning to 
regimental dutjr after a certain period, say seven years ; deciin- 
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ing which^ lie must remain on detached employ for the remainder 
of his service. Military commands of all kinds to be filled from 
the effective branch of the Army. We have proposed a special 
exemption in favour of the officers of irregular regiments, who, 
though made Supernumerary, arc to be eligible for all military 
appointments equally with those of the line, and may return at 
any time to their regiments. -We propose also to frame the de- 
tails for setting this system to work so that all regiments now 
existing may be transferred to their new status without any 
violent changes, and we would respect all existing privileges. 

The Army will then be neither smaller nor larger than is ne- 
cessary, and the military charges of the State will be fixed, and 
will be actually expended for purely military purposes. The 
Army will also be a thoroughly elastic recruiting field for the 
Indian Service generally. If the wants of Government for Eu- 
ropean officials increase, they could be met to any extent without 
injuriously affecting any other interest; if on the other hand, 
reductions can, and are to be effected, the oflScers who are no 
longer required can return to their regiments, and become gra- 
dually absorbed. 

It will now be interesting to glance at the probable effects of 
the establishment of this system upon the army. And first, it 

» is clear that the total number of officers will bear a slight 
ction, since as shewn above, a maximum of 2,456 ^uld be 
required on our hypothesis, instead of the present complement 
of 2,686. But as the actual strength of the army is now consi- 
derably below the nominal strength, there being a large deficien- 
cy of ensigns and cornets, it seems probable that the reduction 
may be effected without dispensing witli the services of any offi- 
cers now in the army, save such as may be required to retire, 
either if a rule be enforced * (as sefems likely) fixing a limit of 
service, or to admit of some comparatively young officers being 
brought up to the guide of Lieutenant Colonel for the command 
of the P]uropean regiments to be raised. 

Secondly, promotion in the army will be greatly accelerated. 
Where now there is only a fixed establishment of one Lieute- 
nant Colonol and one Major, there may be, on the seconding 
system, three or four, or even more of each grade, all but one 
being supernumerary. So there may be, and probably would 
be, an excess in each regiment above the fixed establishment of 
Captains, while perhaps there would be very few Lieutenants, 
and no Ensigns supernumerary. And the effect of this increased 
proportion of suiicrior ofiicers to Subalterns is of course to acce- 
lerate promotion. The regimental officers will thus be younger 
men, as a rule, than they arc at present ; bdt in the case of 
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Staff officers, it being no longer necessary to vacate appointments 
on attaining a certain rank, there will be a retarding influence 
on this account which may balance the other. The expense to 
the State will be perhaps on the whole slightly enhanced. The 
command of regiments will be always held by field officers (ex- 
cept when they are on furlough) drawing the full pay aud al- 
lowances of their rank, \\hich will put an end to the saving now 
sometimes arising from the command being held by Captains.* 
The number of effective field* officers in addition to the com- 
mandant will also be larger than at present, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that there will be some field officers besides 
the commandant where there are none now. 

A further increase of cost will arise if the allowances of irregu- 
lar regiments arc made additional to regimental pay, and if, as 
we propose, field officers of all grades are allowed to command 
them. The total charge lor tlie pay of Captains and Subalterns 
in such appointments will, certainly, be somewhat reduced, but 
on the whole there will pi^bably be a small increase. It is 
likely, too, that the fixed cliarges ot the Commissariat, Judge Ad- 
vocate, and other civil departments would be somewhat higher 
than their present average cost of staff and military pay together, 
regard being had to the greater average length of service of fu- 
ture incumbents ; though we do not mean that such an incre^ 
would ^ necesmry to ensure that plenty of candidates shoulcll^ 

' forthcoming to till up vacancies.! 

Thirdly, promotion will run somewhat more unevenly than 
heretofore, the establishment of each regiment is fixed, 

it is the number of effective officers which fluctuates, the regi- 
ment being in most cases the sufferer. Under the proposed 
system, wliile the number of effective officers will be invariable, 
that of the Supernumerary officers will be unlimited, and may 
be much larger iu some regiments than in others, of course 
aflfecting promotion accordingly. W^e submit that this change 
will be decidedly advantageous. It will give to Government an 
unrestricted field of selection, which it does not now possess, 
and it will bring up some young men to the top of regiments. 

f) 

* We have more than once seen regiments of the line commanded by Subalterns, 
and that in time of peace. 

! The Fubiie Woiks Department uifords an illustration of an easy way of conao- 
Udatiog allowances, irrcbpective of military rank. The civil othcers employed in it 
have a separate scale of saiunes from ihat of the military in each grade, in every 
case somewhat higher. Tims while a roilitury muu holding the appoinimeut of 
Fftst Class Executive Engineer draws SCO liupees a month, a Civilian draws 900 
llupees. A Lieutenant, thcrutore, gets rather less, and a Captain rather more than 
a civilian in this grade. Military oiiicers traiistcrred permanently irom their regi- 
ments to this Department would naiurally come under the same rules as civil om- 
cers. 
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Of coiu'^e this will amount to an overthrow of the old principle 
which professed to equalise promotion as much as possible. But 
this equalisation, though a very good thing for a few oflTicers 
who may be saved by it from supercession, seems to be a very 
bad thing for the Government, whose interest it is to have such 
an organisation for its Army as will render young generals a 
possibility. It cannot be too often repeated that the Army is 
not a mutual benefit society for the convenience of a body of 
middle aged gentlemen, but an institution for the service of the 
State ; and, moreover, when it is considered that the seniority 
system has already in effect been upset by the brevet system, 
it would be foolish to forego the means of improving our mili- 
tary efficiency from a fear of disturbing interests which have 
already almost disappeared. 

Lastly, the greatest change “of all, and to which we have 
already alluded, will be that the move from a regiment to 
a Staff appointment* will no longer confer unalloyed bene- 
fit. Every man making it will have to forego certain dis- 
tinct advantages, the chief of which will be the prospect of 
obtaining high military command, and achieviug military dis- 
tinction; while regimental officers will clearly gain all that 
the others surrender. This will create an immense altera- 
in the state of military society in India, though it is not 
cH^ to predicate how far the relative positions of the tv¥o class- 
es will be affected. But it seems probable that the average 
higher rate of pay which the Staff will enjoy, and the prospect 
of immediate benefit, will be sufficient inducements to the 
majority of minds to make it the most attractive service of the 
two, and that yet men with a strong military bias will find suf- 
ficient inducement to remain with their regiments. No one, 
now, ever refuses a Staft' apjiointment ; he cannot lose, and he 
may gain by taking it. Hereafter, it is to be hoped, tlierc will 
not be many more applicants for the lower class of ai)point- 
ments than there arc vacancies, and a man’s career, whether 
civil or military, will be very much within his own choice. 

It may seem at first that our proposals involve changes which 
are almost revolutionary in character. Are men like Edwardes, 
or Eyre, or Turner, to be shut out for ever from military em- 
ployment, because they have gone on the Stj^ff during time of 
peace? Is every man who comes out to India in the Army to 
be called on to make a choice of this kind, which shall be irre- 
vocable? There is not a barrackmaster or paymaster in the 

* It is senreely necessary again to remark that, to save repetition, we use the 
word '' Stafl'" here and elsewhere iu a special seuse, to embr|ce every descriptiou 
of employment which is not strictly a military Stah' appoint mciU. 
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Army, who does not nourish an expectation of holding future 
brigade and divisional commands ; and though it be a vague 
hope, and seldom realised, it yet serves to brigliten his life, 
and to make his duties less irksome than they would otherwise 
be. Take away these chances, it may be said, and liow dull 
and dreary would an Indian career be, passed in one of these 
subordinate and monotonous posts. 

But it may be observed in the first place, with respect to those 
who hold high civil and diplomatic appointments, that these 
are in themselves very sufficient rewards for even distinguished 
talent ; a man must not expect to have everything in this world, 
and these officers have a great additional advantage in lieing 
allowed to receive military rank, increasing with service. Nor, 
with regard to the other cases mentioned, do we propose to 
enforce the retirement of the present incumbents. Our views 
are prospective, and those men now in the army will be still 
available for military service. And surely it is sutFicient evi- 
dence of the necessity •for reform, that when soldiers have earned 
distinction by^their high qualities in the field, there is no better 
way of rewarding them than by setting them to make powder, 
or to turn wheel axles. There is no other ai*my in the world 
wlierc there obtains such an irrational way of rewarding military 
talent. We may hope the time is coming when such men i^y 
be properly provided for in a way to make their qualities beCer 
available for the service of the State, and the making of powder 
and gun carriages be given to the chemists and^mcchanics, of 
whom there are plenty in the army. Further, wc may point 
out, that our plan is merely an extension of the arrangements 
actually now existing. So far from the army being now' an open 
service, the different branches of it are strictly limited as regards 
the way of their being filled upl - The Adjutant Generals de- 
partment, for instance, is practically confined to the infantry, 
and no Artillery or Engineer officer, no matter how great his 
natural aptitude for it, ever gets the command of irregular caval- 
ry. On the other hand all Artillery appointments, even in 
local batteries, me invariably occupied by officers of that arm, 
and our sucking Vaubans must forego all chance iyf distinction 
in that line, unless they happen to belong to the Engineers. 
So that in fact the army is formed of a set of close services even 
now. Yet we do not perceive that its spirits generally are aflect- 
ed by ^ this circumstance, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
men would soon become reconciled to the necessity of making 
choice between the two main branches into which the army 
be divided. Indeed in all other respects the different 
of it would be much more opeu than they are at pre- 
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sent^ since each branch of the service might be drawn upon 
for Staff officers to an unlimited extent; we might expect to see 
an officer from the Ordnance Corps occasionally employed in 
the Adjutant General’s and Quarter Master General’s depart- 
ments, an innovation that might certainly be effective of much 
good in the latter, in which an acquaintance with the rudiments 
of surveying might be required from all serving in it, to much 
advantage. 

We have now laid before our readers all the details of our 
scheme, and have considered all the effects of its operation ; there 
are still one or two points in connection with it which deseive 
a few words of notice. 

I. With regard to the regimental colonels of regiments. 
There is now one colonel, non-effcctive, to every battalion 
of Artillery and Engineers, and every regiment of infantry 
and cavalry, who is at liberty to reside in England, and receives a 
fixed salary besides his military pay. The copnection of these offi- 
cers with their regiments being quite nominal, and the off-reckon- 
ings having been replaced by a fixed allowance, there is no 
reason why the number of Colonels should not remain as at 
present, irrespective of any diminution in the number of regi- 
•incnts, and it seems but fair that, this provision for old officers, 
anfceward for long service, should remain undimini&hed. 

W. We conceive that it is highly desirable to abolish the 
Mine step’ system of promotion to Lieutenant Colonel, On this 
system, as every one knows, all the Lieutenant Colonels and 
all the Majors of each branch of the service arekep^inone 
general list. When a vacancy occurs among the former, the 
promotion docs not belong to the Major of the regiment in which 
the vacancy occurred, but to the senior Major on the list (we 
refer to the infantry or cavalry,) who, as a general rule, is then 
transferred from his own regiment to command the other. The 
effect of this rule is of course to equalise the time passed as a 
Major, throughout the army, and (in the infantry) to make 
anything like a run of luck in getting through the grade im- 
possible. We would therefore have the Lieutenant Colonel’s, 
like the Major’s step, to go in the regiment, the effect of which 
would of course be that some Majors would be a shorter, and 
some a longer time in that grade than is now generally the case; 
and thus there would be some younger Lieutengit Colonels 
than the present system renders possible, a result which all army 
reform should keep steadily in view. It would also be possible 
for regiments to buy out their Lieutenant Colonels, a way of 
quickening promotion without cost to the State whioh is now only 
practicable in the Artillery and Engineers. It is idle to»talk 
June, 
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abo^t fbe claxiDd of seniority , and the injustice of supercession ; 
seniority received its quietus iu the war brevets. Had brevet 
rank been given only for really distinguished services in the 
/fields there might have been some reason for considering them 
sis speiyikl exceptions, and retaining the general rule of seniority. 
But when brevet promotion follows the mere accident of a man 
being present on a campaign, whether he does anything to de- 
, serve it or not ; when Commissariat officers and Judge Advocates 
get brevets who were never under fire, nor exposed to danger 
of any kind, the seniority system is plainly broken up.* All 
that the present rules ensure is that a man shall not by any 
possibility have any great luck in regimental promotion ; we 
would on the contrary afford to the regimental officer the chance 
of occasionally recovering the position he has lost, by others 
receiving brevets who arc by no means necessarily more deserving 
than himself. At the same time we think it would be an im- 
provement on what we have proposed, if instead of there being 
separate native infantry regiments with twenty officers in each, 
two dr three, or even more regiments were joined together to 
form separate battalions of the same regiment, the officers 
being thrown into one general list, and posted to the different 
battalions, as is done in the Rifle regiments of the line. Such 
a system would probably be favourable to discipline, and w >ld 
admit of a certain amount of selection for the command of^at- 
talions, ’without resorting to the present injurious practise of 
transferring Lieutenant Colonels bodily from one regiment to 
another. 

III. No reorganisation would be complete which did not read- 
just the relative numbers of each grade of the officers of a regi- 
ment, and assimilate them more nearly in this respect to the regi- 
ments of the royal service. There arc now in each regiment 
of native infantry,. sixteen Subalterns to seven Captains and two 
Field officers ; iu the European regiments the number of each 
grade is double, the proportion remaining the same, while in^he 
Artillery there are twenty-six Captains and Subalterns to two 
Field officers. But in the royal regiments, the proportion of 
Captains and Subalterns is only twelve and six respectively 
^to two field officers, which places the local army at a seri- 
' ous disadvantage, i'he inequality, it must be observed, was 
not arbitr|^ily established, but has gradually arisen; when 
the establishment of the Indian Army was first established 
on its present footing, the proportion of the lower grades 
in the Royal regiments serving in India (and indeed in the 

'' f We do nor mean it to be implied that such brevets are unfair, this is quite a 
JSSglxcie question, which we have nothing to do with here. 
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whole Royal army) was much larger than it is now ; hut while 
this proportion has been reduced, the regiments of the Indian ser- 
vice have been increased a Subaltern and two Captains, which 
has still further increased the inequality dn the two services ; 
and while this continues, promotion must, ceteris paribus^ be 
slower in the local army than in the line. Reorganisation to be 
satisfactory to the former should therefore remove this inequali- 
ty. This might be done with regard to the native infantry by 
fixing the establishment of the twenty otRcers at two Field offi- 
cers, six Captuins and twelve Subalterns ; and for the European 
regiments if fixed at four Field officers, twelve Captains and 
twenty-six Subalterns. Queen’s regiments are constituted exact- 
ly as these last, except that there are only twenty-five Subalterns, 
the Quarter Master being non-effective. If the cost of such a 
change were made an objection to it, we would still advocate its 
adoption as far as the rank was concerned, but we should think 
this consideration would hardly have much weight when it is 
borne in mind that the pecuniary position of military men has 
been far from improving of late years. While pay has continued 
to be the same, there has been a steady rise of prices iu every 
article, which is of com se equivalent to a fall in the value of 
money. This rise does not aflect persons engaged in trade, the 
il^icy value of profits rising, as is well-known, in the same ratio, 
bUf it is severely felt by all annuitants, and pers(»us paid by 
fixed salaries, and in time will apprecial)ly diminish the value of 
Indian appointments iu public estimation ; meanwhile it is be- 
coming every day more difficult to live on a small income, and 
this difficulty will not be diminished by the income tax. Soon- 
er or later a rise of pay may imdoubtctlly be expected to follow 
a rise of prices, and no one can say that the equivalent to a 
slight rise of pay which the readjustment of grades would give, 
would be a very premature bonii, irrespective of the claim 
which the army may be said to have, to be placed on an equality 
o& advantages with the line. 

IV. We have already alluded to the establishment of depdts, 
in proposing that each European intantry regiment should con- 
sist of twei^ Captains and twenty-four Subalterns, and each 
Cavalry regiment of iiiue Captains and eighteen Subalterns. 
A proper system of depots is essential for ihe thorougfi efficien- 
cy of a '’Colonial army. Every line regiment has, as we all 
know, twelve Captains and twelve Companies, of whi(jb ten are 
serving in India with the regiment and two are atiaebal to the 
depot battalion at home. The recruit of the ro}ul service 
therefore feels himself to belong to his rcgimeut from tlie first 
day of his enlistment. He comes at once under the care of Ms 
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own officers^ and associates with the comrades'iii whose com- 
pany he will pass his military life. When he embarks^ his offi* 
cers usually accompany him, and ha marches up-country (after 
lamval -vm India) to join his regiment under their orders. Thus 
Hfrom hik first day of service he feels himself to be a dnit in the 
regitnental economy, and not a mere abstract recruit. Very dif- 
, ferent is the recruiting system of the old Company, still perpe- 
, tuaied under the Government of the Crown, For the thirty 
thousand European troops of the Indian local army there is but 
^'One dep6t| at Warley. Here there are sometimes as many as two 
thousand and even more recruits assembled, for the governmeat 
of whom^ at the time when soldiers most require to be well 
governed, there are actually only five officers, three of them be« 
ing the permanent Staff of the depot, and two orderly Subal- 
terns who are changed every few months, and who in most cases 
have never before been associated with European troops.' The 
duties that in every other army are performed by officers, are 
’here performed by 'the permanent non-commissioned officers' 

' attached to the depots, men who are, many of them, only soldiers 
in name, and bound by no regimental ties to those under them. 
The Tecruits trained under this system, if the modicum of drill 
bestowed at Warley can be said to constitute a training, are then ^ 
sent on board ship, where they meet a set of officers whom t}»^ 
have never seen before, and who are in no measure selectecfebr 
their experience with European troops, but who have applied for 
the duty simply to save themselves the expense of a passage 
, to India. Finally, when the recruits arrive here, they are usual- 
ly turned over to a fresh set of officers, often equally inexpe- 
. rienced and unacquainted with the duty, and until they join their 
regiments they have had little or no drill, and cannot be said to 
have been soldiers. In fact, in all recruiting arrangements, 
and in the effect whicli they have on the of troops, 

the old Company’s European Army is awd^-idways has been 
at an immense disadvantage. Not that thar^^have been no im- 
provements, but they have not kept pacev^ith the improve- 
ments in the Royal army ; what the used to be, at the 

end of the last century, the following 'Extracts frefm the corres- 
pondence of Lord Cornwallis will shew : 

“ If the British possessions in India are worth preserving, do not let us 
' sacrihee them to the jobs of crimps, or to trifling jealousies and punctilios 

abo\it King’s and Companys troops The Company must have 

permission to raise recruits publicly ; these recruits must be properly ex- 
amJned, and subjected to martial law, and placed imder their own officers 
until the time of embarkation. (Cornwallis’ Correspondence, VoL I., p. 
299 .”) . ^ 

“ It is absolutdy necessary that the East India Company should be permit- 
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ted to beat up publicly for reciniits, aad to keep them under martial law 

until the time of their embarkation The priiioipal object of tho 

plan which I gave to you in London was, that the Company’s troops should 
be better recruited ; this is «o essential a point that without it we can 

have only the name of an European Army If an Act of Patlia- 

meut cpuld be obtained permitting the Company to beat up for recruits, 
and to keep them under martial law till their embarkation, and if some 
means could bo adopted to establish equality of rank among King’s and 
Company’s officers, 1 believe 1 should be satisfied. (Ib., vol. I.,p. 247.) I have 
represented in tho stroifgest terms the necessity of adopting some o^er 
mode of recruiting the Company’s European troops. (Vol. I., pp. 310,”) ' 

Now things have altered a good deal since these abuses arous* 
ed the indignation of Lord Cornwallis ; so far from the Cotin- 
pany's recruits being inferior, we believe that their excellent 
quality has been fully admitted ; so much so as to have called 
forth a serious remonstrance from the Horse Guards that it was 
not fair to pick all the best men for Warley ; but a good deal of 
the old leaven remains. The Company were indeed allowed 
to beat up publicly lor recruits, but the complaint of Lord 
Cornwallis that the latter were not placed under the command 
of their own officers until the time of embarkation” still holds 
good, if by a soldier’s ‘ own officers’ we understand those of his 
own regiment. And there can be little doubt that a considerable 
degree of jealousy was always felt at tbo Company's recruiting 
^tablishineiit, and that Waiiey and all belonging to it, was kept 
^ quiet and as much out of sight as possible. In fact when we 
consider how little care is taken of the young soldier during the 
commencement of his service, when first impressions arc of such 
importance, and couple with this tho baneful practise of con- 
stantly removing the Lieutenant Colonel from one regiment to 
another, by which he is prevented from becoming identified with 
the regiment he commands ; and if wc consider too, that all 
the best nou-couiniissioucd officers are drained off for Staff em- 
ployments, it seems to us wouderhil that the discipline of the 
local force is what wc find it to be. AVe can only ascribe the 
result to the superior qiiality of the material supplied, which no 
one can help remarking who has seen any thing of tho Horse 
Artillcrj, and remembers what a large proportion that arm bears 
to the Vholc local Army. Something is doubtless due, too, 
to the intelligence induced among officers by the exigencies of 
Indian service. But now that the Army belongs to the Queen 
there is no reason for keeping the recruiting establishment hid 
away in a corner, and good depots should be established forth- 
with. If the Army comes under the Horse Guards this will 
doubtless be done ; if it remains a local force we would eutreat 
the earnest attention of those in power to this reform, which is 
• essential to the well being of the Army. * 
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DepSts should be small, smaller than ordinary battalions; 
the recruits are constantly changings and in a large depot the 
Command^oit dues not know the men, or get them well in hand. 
A:depot should not, in our view, have more than six Companies, 
which would give one battalion for every six regiments of the 
local force. Each should have two field officers (there is always 
Ifdenty of work for a Major at a depot) and a Captain and Subal- 
t^n from every regiment belonging to it, with the proper Staff; 
,und all young officers posted to European regiments should 
join it on first appointment. These battalions might be placed 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, and if in small coun- 
try towns so much the better ; at any rate they should not be 
stationed at sinks of corruption like Cliatham. The three Ar- 
tillery Kegiments would have their separate battalions, of 
strength proportioned to their respective sizes, which would be 
best placed at Woolwich, and the three might be commanded 
by a Colonel on the Staff'. The Command and Staff appoint- 
ments of these battalions might be held for a fixed time, say 
three years ; the other officers would be appointed from officers 
on furlough, or from those sent home with invalids, and might 
stay a year at the depot, embarking in the summer with the 
recruits who had been trained under them. If no officers were 
available in England for the depot duty of any regiment, 
some would be sent home on duty to join it, as is dmic mW 
in Queen^s regiments. The cavalry regiments would of course 
have a separate depot for themselves. For the proper inspec- 
tion and supervision of the whole there would naturally l)e ap. 
pointed an officer of rauk from tlie local service, in communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State for India. 

A similar plan should he established for the depot non-com- 
missioned officers. The practise -which now obtains when a 
detachment of recruits leaves Waiiey, is, to select temporary 
non-commissioned officers from among the recruits, and as the 
lads chosen have had no previous experience of their duties, 
and know that they are to revert to the rank of private on 
joining their regiments in India, it is not surprising if they 
t^o not exert very much influence over their men, whose 
comrades and equals they are shortly again to become, and 
who will then be able to serve them out, as the phrase is, 
for |my severity exercised during their brief tenure of 
o|MK On the other hand the non-commissioned officers 
ak ^ y Mepot are always stationary there, and they too often lose 
feelings of a soldier, and have got to look on the recruit 
^ simply to be preyed upon. In place of these we would sub- 
the regitiar non-commissioned officers of the Army* 
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Tliose who go home on furlough under the rules lately announc- 
ed, should be* required to join and do duty at the depot alter 
a certain amount of leave, whence they would return with the 
recruits for their regiments to India. Or if a sufficient number 
was not forthcoming in this way, then a supply should be sent 
home every year to take the place of those coming out. This 
would be an immense boon to the non-commissioned officers of 
the army, while the expense would be small, as many time-expired 
nicui whose passage has now to be paid for, would hold on in 
the service if they were allowed a run home to see their friends. 
But ilie great saving would be in the lives of the recruits if they 
were properly looked after. It would be very interesting, indeed, 
to enquire what is the annual loss on ti^ account which might 
be saved by better management. This would be ascertained 
by comparing the average mortality in the local regiments with 
tliat of the overgrown ill-organised detachments of recruits which 
leave Calcutta yearly for the upper provinces. The difference, 
which we believe to be very considerable, may be put down 
to defective organisation. 

In connection witli the depots in England there should also be 
depots in India to receive the recruits on arrival. When these 
arrive late in the season, and their regiments are far up-country, 
l^icy cannot always join before‘thc following season. But even 
n the recruits can move ou after only a short delay, it is most 
desirable that while halting they should come under well ordered 
discipline, and be thoroughly looked after ; a detachment of 
recruits left to shift for themselves is exposed to great tempta- 
tions in the neighbourhood if Calcutta. These depots would 
be precisely on the same scale as the liiiglisli ones, and, which 
is very important, they should liaie a full staff of experienced 
medical officers. They would be coiivenieutly located at Dum- 
Dum, Chinsurah and Raucegungc, and there would naturally 
be one for the Artillery at the first named station. It would 
follow, of course, that invalids and men going on furlough would 
also be stationed at the depots, previous to embarkation. The 
officers for all ot the depots would be furnished from the effective 
strength (If the regiments, and it is obvious that infantry re- 
giment would have ten companies at head quarters, and one at 
each of the depots. 

This concludes our proposals. The greatest reform of all, 
and the one which, if carried out, would do more than any thing 
else to effect the rest, we have not ventured to touch on. But 
with the promised abolition of the Supreme Council, and the sub- 
stitution of responsible ministers of departments, we may hope to 
sec the two offices of Minister of War and Commander-in-Chief 
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united into one, with the department of the Military Secretariat 
attached to it. 

♦ ^ * ♦ ♦ 

While our article is in the press the news has arrived that amal- 
gamation has been determined on, and amalgamation in its least 
inviting form. The European is tp be separated from the native 
branch, of the army, and a huge Staff Corps with all its faults is to 
be established. This at least appears to be the intention of the mi- 
nistry, and if it be carried out, most of what we have written will 
become inapplicable, except to shew how ill-advised, even on 
technical, apart from political grounds, the measure is likely to be. 
But we have yet to learn the decision of the House of Commons, 
upon which after all ^c settlement of the matter rests, and 
from the indications ^at body has given of its opinions on the 
subject, it by no means follows as a matter of course that it will be 
favourable to the ministerial scheme. 
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Art. VI 11 . — Indigo Cultivation in Bengal. Selections from the 

Records of the Government of Bengal. Farts L and 11. 1860. 

Calcutta. 1856. 

When the Indigo Commission was about to commence its en- 
quiries, the Bcngiil Government published copious Selections from 
iis correspondence, apparently with a view of pr'^senting to the 
public all the lacts in the possession of the authorities. Though 
wc desire to avoid treating on the matters on which enquiry 
is pending, yet we deem the selected correspondence to be so 
important as to demand a notice in this Review. 

A sudden and remarkable change has come over the rural po- 
pulation of Bengal. All at once they have asserted their inde- 
jiendence. The ryot whom wo were accustomed to class with the 
enduring Helot or the Kussian serf, whom we regarded as part 
and parcel of the land upon which he livpd, the unresisting in- 
strument of Bcmindars and planters, has at length been roused 
to action and has resolved to wear his chains no longer. The 
extraordinary feeling with which the rural population at this 
inoment regard the system of Indigo planting as pursued in 
Lower Bengal, has produced in some localities an outburst un- 
4%ected by the most farsceing. Such symptoms, following so 
close on the events of 1857, cannot but exercise an important# 
influence on the future of Bengal. 

It is not our object at present to investigate the causes which 
have set the ryot against the cultivation he has so long carried 
on. It may be true that some oppression has been exercised 
by the planter upon the ryot ; or possibly there may have been 
defective administration; or possibly some sinister influences 
may have been brought to bear on the agrarian population. 
Perhaps a variety of causes have existed in combination. At 
any rate it seems natural to conclude that the ryot would not 
have risen if he had not been discontented in some way or 
other, and that he would not have been thus discontented if he 
bad obtained the full protection of the law. Other causes may 
have contributed t,0 the present excitement, but into these 
causes it would be premature to enquire before the proceedings 
of the present Commission of Enquiry are closed. 

In a former article written some 13 years ago in this Review 
there was given a detailed account of the system of Indigo 
Planting in Bengal. The planter was then at the height of his 
glory, the great man of the district, the terror of zoinindars, 
the protector and the master of the ryot, placing liiinseU above 
the law to-day, to-morrow dispensing summary justice taf ter a. 

Jdnb, 1S60. 2 W 
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fashion of his own. The ryots, if not contented, were at any 
rate resigned, for submission is natural when resistance is hope- 
less. But of late years considerable inroads have been made 
upon the planter's prerogatives. The appointment of a separate 
Governor for Bengal has introduced into this long neglect- 
ed province a degree of peace and order unknown in for- 
mer years. Large districts have been sub-divided, and Ma- 
gistrates placed in charge of each sub-division. Spots never 
visited by a Government official are now the head quarters 
of a Magistrate’s Cutcherry. The planter, who was once 
regarded by the ryot as the sole source of justice and power, 
with whom the zemindar thought it madness to fight, and 
from whose fiat, as far as the ryot was concerned, there was 
neither appeal nor remedy, now finds a judicial authority esta- 
blished at his door which professes to give justice and protec- 
tion to all. We can well imagine the dissatisfaction with which 
such an authority would not be unnaturally regarded by men, who 
had perhaps unconsdiously imbibed the idea that justice was 
an article in which, by prescriptive right, they were entitled to 
a monopoly. In the Blue Book there is a very significant letter 
from a Mr. Mac Arthur upon this subject. Mr. Mao Arthur 
was au Indigo Planter in the district of Jessore, a district long 
notorious for affrays and the lawless character, of the peoulT> 
When Bengal was placed under a Governor of its own, this ao- 
normal state of affairs attracted attention : and it was determined 
to sub-divide Jessore into small and convenient magisterial ju- 
risdictions. The head quarters of one of their sub-divisions it 
was proposed to fix in the vicinity of one of Mr. Mac Arthur’s 
factories. Mr. MacArthur objected both on public and private 
ground. The latter can best be described in Mr. MacArthur’s 
own words : — 

“ My private reasons for objecting to the head qiurteis of the Suh-Uivi™ 
sion being at either Lohogiirrah or Luckijmssah may not aj)pcar so conclu- 
sive at first sight as those I urge upon public grounds, but it is fortunate 
for me that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is so intimately acquaint- 
ed with the native cliaracter, and their pronenoss to litigation when the 
/means are at their doors, that i shall not have much difiiculty in making 
myself understood. I will begin by stating, that sljould Luckipassah be 
the spot fixed upon, tlio station will be not more than a huiidrod yards 
from my factory of’tliat name, and whcj-e I liawi a large ryotty cultivation 
of two thousand biggahs ; and again, should Lohogurrah l)e the s[)ot fixed 
upon, that will be about a quarter of a mile from the same factory, about 
a mile from my factory of Amdanga, and not much more from another 
factory called Erauda. It will be observed that Mr. Molony, in his reply, 
states as his opinion that at either of the two localities the station woiihi 
fee central for the whole of the Moergunge Concern.” I do not know 
i^hether Mr. Mokny writes ironically, but 1 should imagine he did ; if he 
‘ means that the ncjghbourhoo<l of the station to the I'dctoricib woidd be 
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beneficial to them, it is .sufficiently well known to that theVeiy 

revor.se is the fact, for amongst a communitj'’ notoriosiifi for their litigious 
j>ropeiiSities the greater facilities they have of goifig ;to Court the more 
frequently will they re-sort to it, and besides their own propensities in that 
way, the inducements which would be held out to the otherwise peaceably 
disposed, by needy and \vorthles.s Mookteans andgjthcr hangers-on about 
a Court, would be more than they could withstand ; and the consequences, 
I can plainly see, w^ould consist iu one scene of petty litigation for imaginary 
or feigned wTongs on the pai-t of the ryot, creating an uiioeasiug war between 
him and the factory, to the entire eventual i*uin of the latter, not to say to 
the detriment of the former. Where a ryot wi,shed to evade or not to fulfil 
hi.s engagement with the PlantcJ*, he had only in .such a case to step iu 
next door, file a 'petition on an eight annas’ stamp and, as a matter of 
c-nurse, get an order to prevent the Planter in any way from molesting him, 
or interfering witli his lands; su))posing such a case to happen Ster a 
sf)\Aiiig sliovver, what would he the position of the planter ? nothing short 
of ruin ! for one Hiiecessful ca.se like this, and, any one acquainted with the 
Kative character will at once see that every ryot would follow the example 
Set to him, .should hia doing so benefit himself at the moment, either in a 
})ecuiiiai'y point of view or to servo some one having a sinister design in 
harassing the Planter. Instances arc not by any means wanting to prove 
that an Indigo factory and .station cannot exist the same spot, and the 
reason is not difficult to arrive at to any one acquainted with the Moliis.sil 
and with the entire absence of remedy to the I^lanier for breach of coutrac|i 
by the r}mt. How’cvor just the Civil Courts may be in their decisions, the 
process is too tedious to be any remedy at all in such cases, for whilst the 
case i.s being litigated the factory is closed and the Planter ruined in conse- 
quence.” 

appears that an Indigo fiictory and a Magistrate’s Court 
cannot exist upon the same spot. This certainly did seem to be 
a strange representation for an Indigo planter to make to the Go- 
vernor of a province. But to proceed to the sequel of the story. 
Some six months after these public and private objections were 
urged against the establishment of a sub-division, the following 
extraordinary case was brought to light. A complaint was 
preferred to the Magi.strate against Mr. MacArthur, who was 
accused of having carried oft* and incarcerated Sheik Bolai and 
others. Search w'as made for the missing men but in vain. A month 
and a half elapsed : and the men were still in duress. One day 
the Magistrate, while on his way to pay Mr. MacArthur 
a visit, accidentally learnt that the missing men were in con- 
finement iq a godown or store-house close to Mr. MacArthur’s 
house. The Magistrate went to the godown and found it lock- 
ed. To gain admission was impossible. He kicked at the door 
and attracted attention : and Bolai and the others answered 
from within. The Magistrate acted with promptitude. He 
sent for Mr. MacArthur and demanded the keys. What says 
Mr- MacArthur, thinking no doubt that the Magistrate merely 
wished to ascertain how Her Majesty’s — subject fared when in- 
carcerated in a planter’s manorial jail ? llave^you seen them ? 

2W8 
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No,* says the Magistrate but I have heard them. But to cut 
the story short, the door was opened: and Sheik Bolai and 
three others were found inside. Sheik Bolai had incurred Mr. 
MacArthur’s displeasure because having cultivated Indigo he 
had been compelled^y adverse circumstances to leave the home- 
stead of his father and abscond. The others appear to have 
bipen imprisoned because they refused to give evidence regard- 
ing an estate which Mr. MacArthur desired to possess, but 
which a neighbouring Zemindar had bought. Thereupon the 
Government remarked that this case afforded a practical com- 
ment on Mr. MacArthur’s expressed opinion, that an Indigo 
factory and a Magistrate’s Court cannot conveniently co- exist 
upon the same spot. 

But Mr. MacArthur does not stand alone in his objections 
of sub-divisions. His brother planters apparently share his 
views upon this subject. From some cause on other, and we 
hope that the cause, whatever it may be, will be satisfactorily 
explained by the Commission of Enquiry now sitting, a vigor- 
ous officer in charge of .a sub-division near a factory invariably 
Commences by disorganizing the planter’s manorial courts 
and throwing the operations of Indigo cultivation into confusion. 
We have a remarkable example of the truth of this assertion in 
the Blue Book before us. 

Some years ago a new sub-division was established in the 
trict of Nuddea: and Moulvic Abdool Luteef, a Deputy Magis- 
trate, was placed in charge of it. The Moulvie appears to have 
been an energetic man, and desirous of proving himself to be 
an able Magistrate. But his advent to the district was produc- 
tive of any thing but peace. The ryots of twelve villages find- 
ing that they were at length placed under the protection of the 
law, renounced in a body their, connection with Indigo : and 
when the planters attempted to coerce them, in virtue of alleged 
contracts, they carried the dispute before the Magistrate. The 
planters on the other hand alleged a hostile and one-sided bias 
on the part of the Deputy Magistrate. They complained to 
Government of Bengal and succeeded in obtaining the Deputy 
Magistrate’s rcinbval. ^ 

This result of course strengthened temporarily the posi- 
tion of the planters. But there were many who question- 
ed the justice of the charges laid against the Deputy 
Magistrate. It was said in his defence that he had only 
f^he police to prevent the factory servants forcibly sow- 
ing Iknd which had been devoted toother produce. Now the land 
is the ryot’s own : this all admit. Therefore if the planter either 
himself trespassed upon the land, or sent his people there, he was 
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transgressing the law. If the planter sent his servant to coerce 
the ryot into sowing, he did an unlawful act, in that case, and the 
Deputy Magistrate would be bound to afford to the ryot the 
protection of the police : if .on the other hand the planter had 
no intention of using coercion, what harm could be done by 
police being sent to the ryot’s land. On this view of the matter 
the Deputy Magistrate does not appear to have transgressed the 
law. If the planter was not using force, the precautions taken by 
the Deputy Magistrate were merely unnecessary : if on the other 
hand force was being illegally applied, then the Deputy Magis- 
trate would have failed in his duty if he had not sent his police 
to- the spot, lie this as it may, the Government of the day 
summarily removed him from the district: and a summary 
removal is, in the eyes of a native, tantamount to disgrace. It 
would be almost superfluous to add that after the Deputy 
Magistrate’s removal from the district, nothing more was heard , 
of the ryots’ complaint An impression got abroad that Govern- 
ment .had a pecuniary interest in the cultivation of Indigo, and 
that it was better to bear than complain. 

If these facts are true, and they appear from the Blue Bool# 
to be correct, it would follow as a natural consequence that as 
soon as the ryots were disabused of these illusions, as soon as 
they felt sure of the protection of the law, they would at once 
l%ounce all connection with Itidigo. There is a law of reac- 
tion in all things : and the amount of resistance which the ryot 
would offer to the planter, would depend upon the degree of 
coercion, whether physical or moral, which the planter had applied. 
This has actually happened. In that very sub-division, from 
which Abdool Luteef was ignominiously removed, the first 
show of resistance to the planters was made. The ryots were 
astonished to find that neither Government nor Government 
officials had any pecuniary interest in the matter ; that Govern- 
ment merely insisted that those who took advances should fulfil 
their contracts, not that men should be forced to make contracts 
against their will. These tidings spread far and wide. The ryots 
were at first perplexed : the news was too strange to be true. 
In their perplexity they ran to the Missionaries, those self-deny- 
ing men who by their zeal and charity have earned for them- 
selves the lasting gratitude of the people. The Missionaries told 
them, and told them truly, that Government wished for their 
prosperity and left them to cultivate the crop which pl^ed 
them best We all know the result The ryots of one 
large district determined to cultivate Indigo no longer, to 
withstand the planters. The ^solution of the ryots was as 
sudden as unexpected > Goyernment, who ha4 hitherto wisely • 
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. refused to interfere between a planter and his ryot, was now 
compfdled to come forward and save the planting interest from 
irretrievable ruin. A special law was passed for the occasion, 
which almost makes the cultivation of Indigo for the present 
season compulsory. But in our opinion these extraordinary 
measures of Government were just and* neces&ary. A great 
commercial calamity was impending: large sums of money had 
been invested by the planter in permanent buildings, and advances 
had also been given to ryots for the present season ; and under the 
excitement which prevailed the ryots who had received advances 
w^ere as unwilling to sow Indigo as those ryots who had received 
no advances at all. It is true that in many instances they 
iJcaded that they had taken the advances under the impression 
that they had no voice or will in the matter, and that they were 
willing to pay back what they had received provided the 
♦ contract into whicli they had been forced might be quashed. 
Whether there was truth or not in what the ryots urged, was 
beside the question, — but they had at any rate entered into their 
engagements in the usual manner and upon the usual under- 
standing, and it was but fair to the planter to insist that the con- 
tracts, however entered into should not be summarily broken. 
The law has doubtless been made the engine of individual 
oppression, but it has answered *the purpose for wliich it was 
made ; it has saved a large section of the commercial comii^fj^ 
nity from ruin. To the ryot indeed it has been full of severity : 
loud and deep have been the ryot’s complaints. But if its enact- 
ments are one-sided and unjust it is satisfactory to think 
they are at any rate merely temporary. The law will cease with 
the year in which it was framed. The Lieutenant Governor when 
proposing the law evidently felt that it would be impolitic 
and unjust to extend its operations beyond the present season. 
His reasons are clear and concise : — 

“ I think that no Law in the interest c»f the Planter could, at the 2)rc.sent 
moment, be honestly proposed whicli should have any efiect beyond tho 
season now running oji. We all of us know tliat tlie system is full of 
abuses. If we liad never heard a word about Indigo planting since wo 
arrived in India ; if there was not ujion record a single case of abuse, on 
the part of an Tndjgo Planter or a Zemindar (and in this respect I desire to 
draw no invidious distinction between one class and another), the mere 
fact of the existence of the ^iresent difticuliy would in itself i>rove that tlio 
system is rotten, and that the rottenness consists in this, that in i)ractice 
the Ryot is made to act like a slave, not like a free man. Under a whole- 
some ipid fair system of trade there must be in all dealings between two 
parties mutual gain, or at least the hojic of mutual gain, and both parties 
to every dealing must be free agents. If, tlicrcfore, the Indigo Planting 
trade were in a wholesome and f^ state, and an equal Law were practi- 
cally ap2>licable t<itlic rich and to the poor in dealings between Planter and 
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Kyot, it is certain that the Ryot would be as much afraid of the manufac- 
turer not buying his plant, as clamorous for a special Law on his side, as 
the manufacturer is afraid that the Ryot will not cultivate and supply him 
with enough of the plant, and clamorous for special Law on Ids side. We 
see fhat the present struggle on the part of the Ryots is to avoid tlie culti- 
vation of Indigo. From tins it is certain that Ryots who cailtivate Indigo 
are forced to do so by iilogitimate coercion. The same men who fight for 
the privilege of cultivating a field Avith Rice, for sale in the open market, 
are now almost in rebellion in order to escape the calamity of cultivating a 
field with Indigo for sale (if sale it can be called) to the Planter. 

There must be a thorough inquiiy into the whole system. There would 
have been such an inquiry long ago, I believe, if people had not been afraid 
of bringing on such a crisis as has now occurred. The system was such that 
sooner or later a crisis was certain; it has now come in the natural course 
of things, and there is iio longer an excuse for wshirking the disclosure of the 
disease, and the application of the remedy. For these rca.sons I could re- 
coniinond no Law other than a tempoi-ary Law, and no Law of any sort un- 
less its prtimulgation to the Ryots may be accompanied with a j>rorjiise of 
full and tliorough enquiry into pa.st practice, and thcreaftci* of a well consi- 
dej'cd Law which sliall afford practically equal and complete protection to 
the Ryots as well as to the Planter.” 

If these principles, which, though ignored in India, sound very 
much like truisms to English ears, had been fairly acted up to 
the planter, we should have been saved the calamity of the pre- 
sent ci’isis. No system which is not founded upon natural 
principles can last long. Sooner or later it must tumble to piecek 
l^all our dealings with our fellow men honesty’ is the best, 
policy. Indigo planting is no exception to the rule. Indigo 
j)lantiiig can never thrive unless the cultivator roji[)s proportion- 
ally from tlie cultivation the same advantage as the planter. If 
it is not all profit to tlie planter and all loss to the ryot, the 
ryot w'ill be as eager to cultivate, as the planter to buy. 

At present we have studiously avoided noticing the particular 
charges which are brought against Indigo planters in general. We 
feci confident that those charges have been grossly exaggerated, 
and that, the misconduct of a few (we hope a very few) indivi- 
duals has been unwillingly attributed to the body at large. But 
the general review which we liavc taken of the subject can lead 
to but one conclusion, — that the ryot is averse to Indigo because 
it is to him a losing crop. In this conclusion there can be no mis- 
take. Even planters themselves admit that the crop is unjirofit- 
ablc to the ryot. The following extract from the Blue Book, 
written by a gentleman who was formerly a planter, will explain 
some of the grounds on which that conclusion rests. 

“ riio Ryot gets a nominal advance of 2 Rupees per bcogah. I say nomi- 
nal, because, aflei- ho has made the usual pi osoiit to the Amlah, there 
is vtuy little of tlio 2 Kiipces left ; biit say he gets his 2 Rupees, at the end 
of a good season his account per bcogah would stand so 
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A beegah of the veir best plant, 20 bundles, at 5* 

bundles for the Rupee ... ... ... Rs. 4 0 0 

Deduct expenses incurred by Ryot in cultivating that same 
beegah — 


’ Stamp Paper 

1. Seed ... 

2. Five Ploughs ... 
8. Sowing charges... 

Weeding ditto 

4. Cutting ditto ... 

5. Rent 01 Land ... 


6. Balance in favour of Ryot 


...0 2 0 

... 0 10 0 

... 0 10 0 

...030 
... 0 6 0 

... 0 4 0 

...10 0 


0 13 O 


> It must not however be supposed for a moment that the Ryot receives 
these thirteen annas ! Having been paid four Rupees for his plant, the 
Amlah are entitled to two annas on each Rupee, which reduces his profits to 
five aniias, and from this he has still to fee the Ameen, Kalashes, &c.” 

The above appears to be not an unfavorable calculation. The 
^yot is supposed to get the whole of his advance. No deduction 
Ts made for outstanding balances, balances perhaps outstanding 
from the time of the ryot’s grandfather, and which have been 
statute run for years. No deduction is made for fees to the 
planter’s Amlah ; and not only does the ryot, in the above cal- * 
culation, receive bon^ fide his two Bupees, but he is credit^ 
with 20 bundles to the beegah ; whereas the average number is 
at the outside ten. But admitting the above calculation to be 
correct, we find that even under the most favourable circum- 
stances Indigo is a losing crop to the ryot. With this fact es- 
tablished and admitted we need not go out of our way to charge 
Indigo planters with those oppressions with which they have 
been occasionally charged. If the crop is not remunerative to 
the cultivator, it must be more ordess a forced crop ; and if a 
forced crop then the term itself implies coercion and oppression, 
a forced crop can only be cultivated so long as the cultivator 
is not a free agent : in other words so long as the administra- 
tor of justice does not afford sure and equal protection to^ 
all. But give the cultivator protection, make him feel as 
he ought to feel, — that he is a free agent, and a check is imme- 
diately imposed on a system which has been solely maintained 
by the exercise of power. This again leads us to the con- 
clusion, at which we before arrived, that the present crisis is a 
natural one : and has resulted solely from better administration 
justice in the interior, from the reforms which a vigorous 

J tecutive is rapidly introducing«.nd from the greater security to 
h and propei^iy consequent thereupon. But it must not how- 
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over be supposed that this crisis jhas come upon as suddenly. 
Far otherwise. For many years a little cloud like a man’s harjd 
has been looming in the horizon of J^cngal. As Jong ago as 
1856 the Missionaries forewarned us of the coming danger. At 
a Missionary Conference which was that year held, the llev. G. 
C. Cuthbert rnaile the following remarkable statement 

“ He had lived in an Indigo factory for twelve months in the Krishna- 
ghur district. He liad found the Planters most hospitablemnd kind : but 
all tivat he siiw g^ive him the couvicti\)n that the systoiu is a forced system, 
and is stained >\ ith oppression and cruelty. On the other side the Planters 
lurvo their replies.^ They say: Wo have the worst class of people to deal 
with; we must fight them with their own weapons, v.liich iucludc lying, 
cliicaiieiy and deceit of every kind. The underlings say : Wc must do’ 
what wo are rejuired to do : many men of good [)ri]iciple,s, and many reli- 
jrious men have engaged in it. The headmon say : WJiat el-so can \ve do ? 
■\Ve must cultivate Indigo, and we cannot do so, unless w'u do it in tiiis 
way. Again, many of the younger men really do not know all tliat is go- 
ing on, and all that is done iu their name. The ryot never makes any 
thing of his c;rop. If he lias too many bundles of Indigo, the sircar quitit- 
]y pnU some of them to his o\wi credit. He liail never begird but of one 
tiiorougliJy Chrisi-ian man remaining in it ; and he was ruineil.” 

In another place Mr. Cuthbert gives a most touching account 
of an interview lie had with llie simple uncomplaining ryots: — 

have j)l ready mentioned my residGnee for near a twcl vemonth at an 
Factory. There J saw the best of the system, and heard all that 
was to be said, — and ' a good deal can be said — in its behalf, by able and 
candid men engogod lu it. Tliis was some ten years ago. Since that time 
il has been my duty to make a sort of otticial visit aimually to the Krishna- 
glmr district, and occasional f)ncs to other parts of the country. And it has 
been my lot, year after year, to hear much that was distressing to hear 
botli from my .Missionary friends themselves, and from the poor pi'ojde 
also, who knowing that i w'as Mcndly towards them, and hearing that I 
had some sort of oilieial position amongst the Jilissionaries, and lived at 
the seat of (Joverniiicut in ,Calcntta, imagined they had some chance of 
getting thoii- gric\anccs known and redressed by c<»miiig and telling them 
to me. And when, after liearing tale after talc of sad injustice and sutler- 
ing, attested by the Missionary from his own personal knowledge, I have 
had to say to the ]) 00 i* people, “ I can do nothing for you,” I must c.oiife.ss 
I felt a sort of sliamc at their reply, — “ But you live in Calcutta : and is 
not the Lord Sahel) there ; and can you not go and toll it to him T It was 
] rainful to hav^ to ropiMt to them, that the Ijord Salieb liimsclf coulU 
scarcely help them. They could with difficulty believe one ; for in their 
view, too simple and too cori-ect for our artificial and cumbrous system of 
government, the chief ruler should be ready to hear the j)rayer and at once 
right the wrongs of the poor and friendless under his authority. 1 have 
frequently on such occasions seen, sometimes their shrewd glance of in- 
credulity, and sometimes their blank look of disappointmeiit and dejec- 
tion ; and have, with a sad heart, thought of t!iose touching words of 
Holy Writ, — Neeles, iv. 1 ; “aS'o I returjicd and ronaidered all the opprctisio7u 
that are done under the sun : and, behold the tears of such as tcere op^n'essedj 
and they had no comforter ; and on the side of iJodr oppressors there was 
power ; but they had no eomforterV t 

Ju]yi5, 1660. ■ . X 
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With regard to this system of Indigo planting Mr. Cuthbert 
observes. The planter’s haste to be rich must be ranked among 

* the causes of the evils of the system he works. If as the Scrip- 
‘ ture says, our love of money is the root of all evil, we may 
‘ trace to it many of the bitter fruits of the Indigo system in 

* Bengal, If the planter were content with moderate gains dnd 
^ a more gradual progress to independence, much of the hardship 
‘ we refer to^eed not, we are assured, occur, lint in aiming at the 

* largest possible gains he too often forgets in his haste how 
^ cruelly he may be trampling on the interest of others. I liave 

* heard it said that in ordinary years Indigo cultivation may be 
‘ made to yield a profit of 25 per cent, without oppression or 

* injustice to the ryot, and that it is because muclf higher profits 
‘ arc aimed at that the hardships we refer to are inflicted.” 

Two great remedial measures among others of less impor- 
tance suggested themselves to Mr. Cuthbert’s mind. 

1. A great augmentation of the Magistracy^ so as to bring 
protection and justice near to the ryot’s door. 

2. A Commission of "Enquiry into the state and effect of the 
existing relations between the Kyots and the Indigo Planters and 
Zemindars of Bengal 

From the day these propositions were made, the system of In- 
digo planting has been in danger. The number of Magistral 
has been largely augmented ; and as protection and jus^e 
have been brought nearer and nearer to the ryot’s door, the 
difficiiltie3 of the Indigo planter have increased. Unfor- 
tunately the planter has been unable or unwilling to read 
the signs of the times. A heaven-sent fatality seems to have 
blinded his eyes: and instead of attempting to reform the 
abuses of the system, he has attempted to perpetuate them : 
instead of interesting the ryot in the cultivation of Indigo by 
giving him a fair share in the profit of the crops, he has, like 
the Egyptian of old, forced him to cultivation by placing over him 
taskmasters exacting and severe ; and instead of profiting by 
the friendly warning of the missionaries and others, he has 
adopted the questionable course of abusing through inflammatory 
publications, those disinterested men who havcf ever stood 
forth as the pioneers of progress and the promoter of the ryot’s 
welfare. Every device which ingenuity could frame has been 
adopted to influence public opinion. We have had meetings 
and indignant resolutions in abundance. As tlie administration 
of the country has been improving, and as the protection of the 
law has been gradually extended to all, we have been incessant- 
ly assailed w^th complaints of the prejudices of Magistrates, of 
the corruption of the police, of the mal-administration of jus- 
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ticQ: as if forsooth a system so radically vicious as the Indigo 
system, could flourish in any atmosphere but an atmosphere ot 
injustice and corruption. Indeed the very difficulties which 
planters now experience may be taken as a conclusive proof of 
the improved administration of the country^. 

But what are these difficulties ? The great difficulty appears to 
bo this; the ryots where they can get protection, will not cultivate 
a oroj) which to them is all loss and no profit. This at least is 
what a certain planter of some eminence, Mr. Prestwich, whose 
name figures in the Blue Book, tells us. The papers relating 
to this gentleman are very interesting, and form a picture iu 
themselves. There we find Mr. Prestwich, the man of experience, 
(experience and a knowledge of the people wc ought to observe 
are qualities which the planters always claim to possess) the 
Honourable Ashley Eden, the prejudiced Magistrate, IMessrs. 
Jlundlc & Co., the (contract breaking ryots, and in the back ground 
we find deceitful Zemindars and corrupt Omlahs. But before 
we can bring these interesting characters An the stage, it will be 
necessary to make a slight digression, and to give for the benefit 
of the uinnitiated reader a brief sketch of the manner in which 
advances are distributed to the ryots. The following extract is 
from the Blue Book in which we have substituted Hindoostance 
their corresponding English terms : — 

^^mmodiiitoly a [planter gets tlic lease of a village, his principal ob- 
ject is to ascertain liow many ploughs it contains . and for every 
plough 'vvliich a \illagor has lie is compelled to cultiv'^ato two becgalis 
of Indigo. Of course if he sent his servants Iruiii house to house to 
ascertain how many j^loughs each ryot possessed, the ret\irii would ho 
erroneous, and nmclKl)elow the correct number ; for the }>longhs \\ould 
btj concealed at the bottojn of tanks or sent away to sonlo adjacent 
village, or disposed of in some otlier way till tlio enquiry ceased, then 
at the .time of ploughing and sa\^ing, when they could be reproduced, a 
few annas judiciously spent would effectually blind the factoiy servants. 
The planter knowing this adopts a certain and satisifictojy means of obtain- 
ing the information lie rc(juires by at once seizing and bringing into the 
factory the village Blacksmith. He of coui'sc has liad the making and re- 
paring of every ploughshare in the villi^c, is paid annually a certain sum 
hy each ryot, (in iiKsioy ov grain) for every plough in all throughout the 
year, and can t6ll exactly how many eacli man has. 

The information relative to the ploughs being obtained the ryots are 
sent for and an advance of 2 Rupees per beegah, at the rate of cfi Unst two 
beegalis (and sometimes six beegalis) per plough is made them ; then- 
.signature, if they can write, (if not they .singly touch the pen) is taken to 
a blank stamp paper, and the factory servants then go to the fields and 
put the factory mark on the best lands (unless biibes) and which xiiay have 
been -reserved and manured for mouths for the cultivation of a remunera- 
tive crop, and certainly not for Indigo which cannot pay.^’ 

This slight digression will enable us the bettemto understand 
Mr. Prestwich’s case : which as far as possible we will state in that 

2X2 
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gentleman’s words. In 1853 Mr. Prestwicli purchased an 
Indigo concern in the district of Baraset. When purchast'd 
there was a cultivation of upwards of IG^OOO hcegahs lorthcj)ur- 
poses of the factory. To insure the better working of the con- 
cern Mr. Prestwich took a lease of apergunnah in a large manor 
comprising a number of villages^ in tlic neighbourhood of his fac- 
tory. By taking tb/is estate he incurred an annual loss of 6,000 
11s. a year: in other words his collections froin the cultivators 
were 6,000 Jls. a year loss than the animal rent which he, the 
middleman, paid to the landlord. After taking the lease he 
found to his indignation and surprise that the ryots would not 
sow indigo. A man who could do so questionable an act as to take 
a farm at an annual loss of 600/. a year, apf»arent!y in order to 
obtain the influence of a landlord oyer the ryots, \vv»uld not be 
very likely to trouble himself with his ryot\^ complaints, or to 
ciujuire wlicther the crop was remunerative (»r not to them. 

This appears to have been the ease with Mr. Prcsjwicl!. In- 
stead of redresbing the ryot’s grievances, and offering to pay them 
a. remunerative ])rice for tlieir crop, lie altcmpted to add the 
terrors of the law to the iniliiciice of tlie middleman. lie request- 
ed Mr. liden, the IMagistrate, to compel the attendanee of the ryots 
at the factory. This j^Ir. Kden deoiiucd to do. Kinding that i\Ir. 
h]dpn would not accommodate the law lo the supposed rcquirc- 
iiients of the casc5, Mr. Prestwich iiosted down to Calcutta 
songlit an interview with tlie Lieutenant Governor ot Bengal. A 
strange scone this int erview must have boon. The iniddii nian who 
docs not hesitate to avow that he Jiays six hundred ]JOunds a year 
to procure the influence of a landlord over the ryots, had consi- 
dered himself justified in request ing that the ITon’ble Mr. Eden 
might be removed from his post for not (‘oncuvring with the fac- 
tory in the interpretation of the law. Bui this war? not the only 
charge brought against Mr. Jiden. It was currently believed 
tliat he was in some way or other coimectcd with the press : 
and to accuse him of writing in the pajiers was in Mr. Presl- 
wich’s opinion the most damaging accusation he could bring. 
Does then Mr. Ih'ostwiteh consider the tone of the Indian jiress 
to be so objectionable that no respectable man can write in the 
])}ipers without incurring disgrace'? Are the Indian papers like 
])itch which no man can touch without blac-kening his fingers ? 
Or on the other hand have Mr. Pre&twich and his party so long 
enjoyed a monopoly of the papers that they cannot tolerate h 
brother near the ihrOne? Arc we never to hear but one side 
of the question ? Do not the doctrines applied by Mr. Prest- 
wich to Mr, Eden in this matter, rather strike at the liberty of 
'the Press? l^pon these charges being preferred the Lieutenant 
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^iuvcvnor for Mr. Etlen and ctofrontej] him with lus ao- 
ouser. 'j'he result was not sutisfaotory to Mr. Prestwich. In 
Mr. Eden’s presence botli sides of the case became manifest, 
Mr. l^restwich was mildly told by the Governor that he 
had looked for such as^istance as Mr. Eden could neither just- 
‘ ly Tior le”;ally afford: and that he appeared to be by no means 
‘ fully infornuHl as to his own le^al rights as aplanter, or as to the 
‘true limits of a Magistrate’s jurisdiction.” I3ut this reply did 
not satisfy Mr. Prestwicli. He again applied for the iulerfer- 
onoe of Government : and received from the jircsent Lieutenant 
Governor the following rc*i)ly : ' 

‘‘The Tjicutf'Dant-fiovmior is sorry iliat it is out of tlici power of Co" 
vc/'iiuieiit or of its Otticers to asMst you in this jitJiiir. ]*ut it is iiumi- 
lest tlijit the ouly legitiiuato eoursc is, to make it for ilio R\ofs‘ iutcip.'sfs^ 
to eonsent to eultivatc Ijuligo for ^>ou, and to make them sc(i tl]at it is so, 
'fJie (jovorimicut Officers must leave both parties freeJy to uM-kt? Ihei!* 
own liai'gaiiis, as may best suit their own interests, neilhor cjicoiiiagiug 
iioi‘ (liscoiiragiiig one sort (»f eailtiv.itiou more than aimther.” 

Mr, Prestvvich’s opinions derive some importance from tlie 
fact that he is in some respects li representative man. • It 
was too at , Mr. Prcstwicii’s factory sonic two years ago tliat 
the TlmefC correspond cut, with a clairvoyance which the iti- 
nerant t^peeiiil Commissioners of the leading journals alone 

C sess, aeniiircd in the cunrso of a two days’ visit, those })rofoLind 
ws on the subject of Indigo planting which he at ter wants 
jiromulgatcd in the columns of the Times. Mr. IVcstwIcli 
tiiereforc became for the -uoiiec the mirror of the high” Indi- 
go system. ^ The system which he pursues is the system which 
jilanters in all Bengal pursue. The interests of the cultivator 
are not particularly regarded. The planters deal with the 
Zemindars not with the ryots. Instead of saying to the ryol, 
cultivate ludigo and yon will get a good price at the factory 
for as much as you can grow : they say to the Zemindar, you 
have upon such a manor 1,000 head of ryots: if you, their 
natural protector, will hand them over to me, you shall re- 
ceive G0(i pounds a year over and above your actual collections. 

The planters plead that they have to i>ay so much to.ob* 
tain this 4 )roprietary right, that they cannot afford to pay 
to the ryot a remunerative price for his crop. But can 
this be urged as a pica? The plain facts are these. No 
ryot willinglir cultivates Indigo, because it is a losing crop ; the 
ryots on a planter's estate must cultivate, they have no option 
in the matter: but the ryots on a neiglibouriiig Zemindar’s 
estates, are, as far as the planters is concerned, free agents, and 
will never, at least in Suburban districts, grow a stalk of Indigo 
until the Zemindar has handed them over to thtf planter. It is 
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an extraordinary plea therefore to urge that this sale renders It 
impossible for the planter to act justly by the ryot. 

It is to be regretted that some of the Indigo planters have 
been so blind to their own interests as to persist in a system 
which must eventually involve them in trouble. It is unfortunate 
that they have not imitated the simple policy which Government 
has pursued with reference to the opium cultivators of Behar. 
In 1855-56, 406,394 beeghas of land were devoted in that pro- 
vince to opium cultivation. The season was unpropitious ; 
and many ryots, if not absolutely losers, at any rate gained but 
little. The opium cultivation lost much of its popularity. 
The price of P|ddy and other crops had risen, and the ryots 
considered that they could realize greater profits by giv- 
ing up opium for other products. The natural result ensued. 
In the following year there was a decrease in the cultivation 
of opium in Behar of 25,491 beeghas. Under such circumstances 
what were the Government agents to do ? They could not resort 
to intimidation. They bad no club men, with whom to coerce the 
ryot : no fund for purchasing the proprietary rights of the Ze- 
mindar. They could not threaten to prosecute the ryots for 
outstanding balances of former years ; for the Government in- 
sisted upon the agents correctly sc^uaring their accounts year by 
year. The only hold they had upon the ryot was the interest 
the ryot himself. The only course therefore for the opiiim 
agent to adopt, was at once adopted ; they raised the price oi' 
■ opium and made it worth the ryots while to cultivate. If the 
planters had bethought themselves of adopting this single re • 
medy many of them might have been spared their present trou- 
bles. We only hope that tlie example may produce its effect, 
while there is^ yet time for amendment. There is one part of the 
Bystem of Indigo planting upon which we have not yet touched, 
we mean the system of advances, under which the cultivation 
of Indigo is carried on. One of the great complaints of the plan- 
ter is, that the ryot after receiving his advances almost in- 
variably tries to repudiate his engagement. If this is correct 
it is but natural to infer that there is something distasteful to 
the ryot in the advance system itself. It is true indeed that 
loans are frequently made by Mahajuns on the security of other 
incoming crops ; and that we never hear of the Mahajun com- 
plaining that the ryot will not sow his rice, his jute or his to- 
j^co; on the contrary the ryots generally fulfil their con- 
tracts'" without being compelled to do. so by bands of armed men, 
or by Zemindars who may be interested in the cultivation. It 
may however be asked, whether, practically, advances for Indigo 
‘di|^r from advances for other crops. We are not speaking of 
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advances forced upon unwilling cultivators^ for contracts depen- 
dant ypon such advances are no contracts at all. To every con- 
tract there must be two contracting parties, and it would be 
absurd to represent a man contracting to do that wnich he has 
been compelled to do. Leaving therefore the so-called contracts 
out of the question, it remains to be seen what class of ryots 
voluntarily enter into contracts for Indigo, and what precau*- 
tions are taken by the planter to ensure the recovery of the 
money advanced. 

As Indigo is to the ryot a losing crop, and as no ryot there- 
fore undertakes that cultivation if he can help it, it would follow 
that no ryot could voluntarily take advances jf he could obtain 
money elsewhere. No man goes to a Jew so long as he has cre- 
dit at his bankers: but when credit^ with the banker has gone, 
needy and necessitous men are compelled to resort to Mr. Pre- 
mium. In the* Blue Book we are told that “ miserable and des- 
* titute villagers when in distress go to the factories and beg 
‘ for advances, fully resolved when the.time for sowing comes, 

‘ to evade any contract they may make.” The usurious Mahajun 
will give no advances to these men. They have no security to 
offer. They have no prospect of repaying what they borrow : 
they are already hopelessly iti debt. Debts contracted by them 

« e like debts contracted by ope gambler with another. If 
brefore the planter chooses to give advances to men of this 
description, knowing not only that they have no security tcT 
offer, but that they intend to repudiate their engagement, he 
can hardly be astonished at the consequences, especially when 
it is remembered that even the best administered laws must fail 
to exCract substantial satisfaction from such parties as these. 

There is another part also of the subject of advances which 
demands most sincere attention. It would appear that, practi- 
cally, the liabilities incurred by the fathers descend to the 
children of the third and fourth generations. This much the 
planters themselves admit ; and therefore we need have no hesi- 
tation in mentioning it. A father dies some 80 or 90 Rupees in 
debt to the factory : he leaves behind him a son and some five Ru- 
pees wortlwof property. The planter may be entitled to whatever 
property the father left; but he has no claim upon the services of 
the son. But still the planter debits, in his books, tlie son with the 
whole of his father’s debt. Those who are conversant with 
history know full well to what dangers these things may lead. 
Debt accumulating from father to son, from son to grandson^ 
until the cup of endurance is full, has ere this reduced a quiet 
and unoffending people to despair. But we need not travel over the 
pages of history ; we have an example at j^ur dbors. The rapa-' 
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city "of the Maliajun; drove tlie Sonthals to rebel. Let the 
planters profit by the warning, lest exactions of a similar nature 
should aroute rebellious feelings in the hearts of llengal ryots. 

In all that wc have written we have studiously avoided 
touching upon any 'points .which admitted oi' di^»nute. Th(3 
conclusions which we have drawn, are whether right or wrong, 
drawn from facts which the planters admit, and which are prov- 
ed from the official papers under review. Bishop Yv'hately has 
somewhere remarked that half the errors into which men fall 
' arise from inattention to the rule of logic,^ from a neglect to 
draw from admitted premises, correct conclusions. This remark 

5 )articularly applies to Indigo. • The planter acknowledges that 
ndigo is not a paying crop to the ryot, and that the ryot for some 
reason or other is averse to cultivate it, and arrives at the con - 
clusion that there would be no difficulties in the way of 
Indigo cultivation with an unprejudiced Magistrate, and a friend- 
ly Zemindar. But do these gentlepien mean that tlie Magistrate 
“ must compel the attendabce of the ryot at the factory” as Mr. 
Preetwlch requested Mr. Eden to-do; or look quietly on, while 
the planter adopts his own measqres for enlorcing what he 
considers his rights : and that the Zemindar must calmly see 
his ryot drawn into losing contracts, and his rent jeopardized 
if any impoverishment should ensue. We would i'ain hope how>« 
ever that such cannot be the meaning *of unprejudiced Magis- 
trates and friendly Zemindars. 

But we draw from the above premises afarsimjdcr Conclusion. 
The crop does not remunerate the ryot and he is unwilling lo 
cultivate it. The difficulty is a simple one ; and the remedy 
apparent. Pay the ryot a good price for his commodity and 
make him feel that it is for his advantage to cultivate. Apj)eal 
to the ryot’s self-interest and there will be no need to appeal to 
the Magistrate ; nor to obtain justice by troublesome lawsuits ; 
nor to exercise a severe supervision over the ryots ; nor to win 
over opposing Zemindars by bonuses and douceurs. 

It has often been asserted by Indigo i)lanters that the 
ryots in Indigo districts are far lietter off than the I'yots else- 
where. In other words that ryots who are compelled' to devote 
a large portion of their land to Indigo, an unreraunerative 
crop, are far better off than other ryots who devote the whole of 
their land to remunerative production. If this assertion is cor-' 
rect either there must be some great collateral advantages or else 
we shall * have established an interesting topic of enquiry for po- 
litical economists. But it will be sufficient for tis to leave theory 
(alone and to deg,l with facts. The present high prices of rice, 
^te> Btigarcane and olj^er productions, have naturally introduced 
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into the districts where those products are grown, an unprecedent- 
ed degree of prosperity, among the agricultural classes. There 
are cattle in abundance in the |ow house ; and scarcely a ryot 
who has not a year’^ stock of rice in store. Let us now turn 
from this bright picture where all is prosperity and content- 
ment, and look at the description of one IndigQ district as given 
by a planter himself: — 

“ In this country, and cspecifilly in an'Indigo District, an Englishman 
comes in collision with petty interests altogetlier opposed to European en- 
terprise ; every effort is made to placQ him in a false position, and .Ityots 
often sot up to assume iudeijondeiit action against him, who know not the 
meaning of the tei'ms, and who are little better than slaves to their Maha- 
iuns. At present, from the high price of ever^hing, the necessELrics of 
life are procured with difficulty by the mass of the pebple, and a small 
TaJookdar or Mahajun, who supplies the Kyots with food, sometimes com- 
pels them to act against the Planter, whose crop interferes with others 
they w’ish the Ryot to grow.” 

In one district wfe see the ryot with bullocks in his cowshed and 
a year’s stock of rice* in lii^ store house*; in the other the ryot, 
the grower of the crop, is dependent upon money-lenders and 
traders for the daily necessaries of life. How the case may bo 
in other Itidigo districts we cannot at the present time pro- 
nounce. But in that district %here so large a portion of an In- 
i^o ryot’s land, labour and time is devoted to a crop which pro- 
him nothing, no collateral advantages appear to have coun- 
terbalanced the disadvantages. 

It is remarkable too, that it ra only in well cultivated districts, 
where land is scarce, that Indigo is grown. In districts where 
land is plentiful Indigo cultivation is, almost unknown. The rea- 
son is obvious. In a thicklf populated district the ryot cannot 
change his homestead when he wishes ; land is scarce and the 
demand for land is greater .than the supply. lie is moreover 
naturally attached to the spot where his fathers lived and died. 
ITiider such circumstances, direct*^ necessity will alone drive 
him from his home, but in newly cultivated districts the case is 
widely tlifl’erent. Ryots are then at a premium, land at a dis- 
count. The great aim of the landholders is to induce ryots to 
settle upon« their estates; and this they can only effect by treat- 
ing them with kindness, consideration and justice. If the land- 
lord attempts oppression, the ryots leave at once, they pack up 
their goods and chattels on their oxen, and are oil. The whole 
land, is before them, and neighbouring landlords arq glad 
enough to welcome them. In such estates an oppressive landlord 
would be ruined : tyranny would be downright madness. It is 
to ber obaei^ved that in such wide wastes of country as ]|3acker-* 
gunge, the Sunderbuns and Dinagepore, which dte rapidly being. 

June, I860. ' 2 V 
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Iwought into CHltivation, not a stalk of Indigo is grown as yet. 
When land is waste and labour scarce, the tenant may be sure 
that he will experience from^his landlord nothing but consid- 
etution, kindness and justice. And certainly he could never 
be compelled to cultivate a losing crop. 

But wd have already- said enough to show that thei'C Sre abuses 
in the system of Indigo planting which it will be for the advan- 
tage of all to reform. The planter is no less inter'ested in the 
matter than the ryot. The whole system is antiquated and out 
of date. The Bengal of to-day with its railroads, its telegraphs, 
its improved administration, is not the Bengal of 40 years ago. 
In those feudal times when affrays were of daily occurrence, 
when the weak were the prey of the strong, and the law was im- 
potent to protect the oppressed against his oppressor, it was na- 
tural for the poor arid helpless to look out for some powerful 
landlord Under the shadow of whose wing they might rise up 
and lie down in peace and safety. Secure from aggression from 
without, it was natural too that they should make some return 
for the protection or, to use'tbe accepted phrase, the collateral 
advantages, they enjoyed. The return demanded by the planter 
was that eaph ryot should sow a certain proportion of his land 
with Indigo and sell it to the factory at a fixed price. This was 
the collateral advantage tax which each ryot was compelled m 
pay. It is obnous that such a tax can only be tolerated in 
rudest stages, of society, and that those who j)ay the tax are the 
best judges of the necessity of its continuance. The ryots are of 
opinion that the time for its abolition has arrived. They are 
satisfied with the protection afforded by the law. In every di- 
vision there arc now jwlice battilions to overawe the strong 
and to protect the weak : and through every district there are 
scattered, Magistrates, at whose ‘ tribunals the poorest man can 
readily obtain redress. The present therefore seems a most 
favourable opportunity for introducing some salutary reforms 
into the system, and for placing the cultivation of Indigo upon 
a sound and hoaltliy footing. At any rate something must be 
done. However great ' these collateral advantages may be, the 
ryot in many places has ceased to appreciate themt while just- 
ly or unjustly be complains that the cultivation of Indigo is 
attended with nothing but vexation and loss. We have too high 
an opinion of the good sense of the English planters to think t£at 
thqy would wish the cultivation of Indigo to be carried on by 
dissatisfied and discontented ryots. What good man would 
wish, when riding over his estate, to be met with averted faces 
and gloomy looks ; and what sacri^es would he not be prepared 
to undergo tef see around him a thriving, prosperous, grateful 
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and contented peasantry. What immense good would not such 
a man with his Christian hpowledge and European civilization 
effect P And many men of this description there must be among 
so important a class as the planters of Bengal. It is impossi- 
ble that they who arc justly celebrated for their open hearted- 
ness, their liberality, their courage, their energy, can be deficient 
in the equally manly virtues of justice, honesty and truth. Lou.d 
have been occaslQually the complaints against Indigo planters as a 
body, it is only against the i)lanter in his connection with a par- 
ticular system ot cultivating Indigo that their complaints have 
been made. In all other walks of life the conduct of the planters 
seems correct ; they are .neither cruel masters nor unjust landlords;, 
they are forward, (at least many of them are forward) in their 
desire to ameliorate the condition of those around them ; they 
distribute incdicirie to the sick and relief to the poor ; and with 
no niggard hand tliey supply contributions for the support of hos- 
l)itals and schools Government officials, while condemning the 
system under which the cultivation ot Indigo is carried on,, 
almost invariably speak of the planter himself in the language 
of affection and esteem. One Commissioner, who is deservedly 
beloved by the natives and respected by every one, rWrites as 
follows. “ Formerly the unwilling ryots were compelled to* 
Jjcultivate by the fear of violepce; then it was found better 
pay the Zemindar; now it is thouglit that the Magistrate will 
‘ be cheaper llian citlier ; but 1 trust no law will ever be passed 
‘ to increase the profits of Indigo planting by oppressing still 
‘more those who suffer enoi^li already. 1 have had many inti- 
‘ mate and most esteemed f^pnds among the planters, and have 
‘ some still, and I like them as a class. 1 know that they do not 
‘ believe tliat the ryot is unfairly tre^ated, and it was with no 
‘ pleasure that 1 long ago found myself forced to come to that • 
‘ conclusion.” A Magistrate writes 1 cannot help thinking 
‘ that the cheap justice at every man’s door, which Indigo planters 
‘ are always calling for, would in a short time almost entirely 
‘ destroy the whole present system of cultivation. I most readily 
‘ however acquit the majority of European planters ofany-active 
‘ participatifiin in the oppression' which goes on under the Jiu- 
‘ thorily of their names ; but they know they must wink at it to 

* a certain extent.” 

Another Magistrate writes; — “ The general tone of the planter 
^ has improved of late years and the present body contains men 

* of higher principle.” Another Commissioner writes; — It is rwt 
‘ the . overbearing character of the Europealu which leads him 

* to resort to violence to protect his interest in the cultivation 
^ of Indigo, but the peculiar nature of that culti^atioik * Euro*> 

2Y2® 
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* peans are on{]faged all over the country in agricultural pursuits, 

^ but I never heard it said, of thfm that they were more prone 
5 to violence than other classes.’’ Another Commissioner in an 
official letter expresses “ the kindest feelings towards many ho- 
nourable Indigo planters.” A judge writes ; — The ryot receives 
^ a fair remuneration, so far as the planter himself is aware ^ but 

* it passes through so many bands that jby the time it reaches the 

* party entitled to it, it is So shorn of its proportions.” Another 
judge writes ; — ** I quite admit that the body of planters contains 

* gentlemen of excellent principles and conduct, who would not 

* abuse privileges given them, but they have generally to entrust 

* their affairs to a very licentious and unscrupulous class of natives.” 

Anotl)er judge writes Planters, who are also Zemindars^ have 

* two things to look to, their Indigo and their ryots. These are 
^ tlid men to whom we may look to oe real blessings to the country, 

* for their interest, as proprietors of the land, makes them careful 
‘ to protect the ryots, and they cannot push Indigo cultivation to 
‘ a ruinous extent as* regards the ryots, without suffering in a 
^ like degree themselves.” Another Magistrate writes ; — “ I be- 
^ lieve the planters to be a far more enlightened and superior 

. ‘ class of men than were in existence when the former Act viras 
‘ passed (30 years ago).” 

The testimony of unofficial witnesses is to tho same purpo^ 
The following is an extract from an interesting work written 
a gentleman who is perhaps more celebrated for his pencil than 
his pen. 

- The fact is that up to that time, now about twenty-four years 
‘ago, the conduct of Indigo pliers had been pictured in no 
‘ pleasing colors, and In too many instances, no dpubt, with good 
‘cause. A very different class of persons, I believe, were then 
' ‘ to be found in charge of factories, from those generally existing 
*in the same position now, and bad conduct is always more pro- 
‘ ininent than good. « Hence, as 

. The evil that men do lives after- them, 

The good is oft intcM'ed with their bones 

‘ the worst side of the picture was the better known, and, of 
‘ course, far better it should be so, or there would tfe no correc- 
‘ tmn. Tlje government inquiry drew forth an innumerable host 
‘ 01 reports— a mere epitome of which half fills a volume. They 
* embraced not only the conduct of planters, but the question 6f 
‘ the effects which the cultivation of Indigo had produced on the 
‘ iiftetesta of the people. These reports expressed a variety of 
‘ opinions ; as touching the planters — preponderating in their 
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^ favour. On the one hand they were accused of adopting un- 
^justifiable oieans of obtaining, at the smallest possible costs All 

* the Indigo which they were capable of manufacturing, — of drivr 
‘ ing hard bargains with the ryots — ‘of taking advantage of their 

* wants, their 'weakness, ^ or cupidity, and occasionally, when 
‘ necessary, using force — or by some means compelling ryots to 
*' enter into Indigo engagements ; to which may be added the 
‘ more justifiable and bitter complaints against the extortions 
‘ and oppression of the Amla, or Factory servants. On the other 
‘hand, the planters obtained credit for being held in much 
‘ esteem by the natives, for being constantly called upon to 
‘ arbitrate in disputes between relatives and neighbours,—. 
' frequently dispensing medicine to the sick — advice td those 
^in ditficulty-r-pecuniaryaid to those in need on the occasion of 
Mainlly events, v;hich would otherwise involve them for life 
*with native moneylenders, — and for their never- failing acqiiies- 
‘ cence in the waints and wishes of their poor neighbours, and 
^tlius exalting their character of the British name, and so forth. 
‘ With rel’ereiice to the cultivation of the Indigo itself, the report 
‘ indicated that the favor or aversion of the natives seemed to 
‘ vary with the locality ; for whilst w'C are told that ^ instances 

* are adduced by the Governor General in Council, in their Re- 
venue Letter, 1st January 183Q, ol* great eageruess on the part 
^f ryots to induce planters to settle in their respective neigli- 
' bouvhoods,’ — others elsewhere are represented as being altoge- 
^ iher averse to it.” 

The above skctche's give, we think, a very fair picture of the 
character of the English planter. IliS ' virtues are his own, his 
faults are inherent in the system of which he is the victim. The 
system therefore must in some respects be changed, it is impos- 
sible to perpetuate it, Jt is true that at present it is only in 
some districts that this aversion to Indigo has been demonstra- 
tively sliown, but we may rest assured that if the crop is not. a 
remunerative one, the ryot will throw up the cultivation as soon 
as he feels that he can do so with safety. Let us therefore antU 
cipate the crisis. It is better by a timely reform to concede a 
little, than <to be forced eventually to relinquish muebt Timely 
reform^ arc amicable arrangements between one friej|d and ano- 
ther ; late reforms arc reluctant concessions wrung m)m a van- 
quished enemy ; the first are made with the wisdom of delibera- 
tion, the latter are made under the excited feelings of injury 
and revenge. In such a state we know how difficult it is^to in- 
duce men to listen to the voice of reason. We have seen this 
exemplified in the present crisis. Under the new and temporary 
summary law which .makes the breach of contract a misdemea- 
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uour^ a number of ryots had been thrown into jail, their houses, 
their property, their cattle, even their ploufflis had been sold ; 
their families had been cast out homeless and beggars upon the 
face of the land ; wives had been separated from their husbands, 
mothers from their sons ; the one, was destitute alike of shelter, 
food and clothing, the other had a convict’s shelter, a convict’s 
food, and a convict’s dress. Out of compassion to these unfor- 
tunate people the Government directed the Commissioner to pro- 
mise them immediate release, and the restoration of all their 
property, on condition that they cultivated according to their 
proved contracts, a certain .portion of their land with Indigo for 
the current season only. This offer they unanimously refused, 
and declared that they would die" thousand deaths rather than 
cultivate Indigo again. It is this exasperation of feeling which 
blinds men to consequences and which it is most desirable to 
prevent ; and it is in the plapler’s power, by a timely concession, 
to prevent it. The grower of rice sells hisiproduce in the mar- 
ket to the buyer of rice, and both are satisfied with the bargain. 
Mutual interest brings them together ; and neither the Magistrate 
nor the Law are called upon to interfere. It should be the same 
with Indigo. Supply and demand should regulatc’the price, and 
not the arbitrary dictum of the buyer of the jjant alone. There 
should be no vexatious interference with the ryot in the growi^ 
of the crop. ‘‘ If the ryot, as it has been justly observed, fi4@ 

‘ that upon certain sorts of land the cultivation of Indigo pays 
‘ him better than any other ; if he finds, when he cultivates In- 
‘ digo, that he is no less secure from ill treatment than otliers 
* of his class ; and if the native servants of the factory are not 
'allowed to harass, so as to disgust him with the business,” all 
difficulties in the way of Indigo Cultivation would cease. 
These principles are so natural,, so self-evident and so just, 
that we feel sure that every good planter will be ready 
to act upon them. For the solution of our present diffi- 
culties we have more confidence in the planter’s good sense 
than in any plan which the Indigo Commission can devise ; 
and sincerely and earnestly do we hope, that the planter 
will not be wanting to himself and expect others to^perform for 
him thatj|hich he himself k best able to accomplish. yVe are 
all deepl^nterested in seeing the planter safely through the 
present crisis ; for it is and ever must be the desire of all classes 
to find English ' gentlemen settled in the Mofussil in peace and 
proi^perity ; the centres of civilization from whence enlighten- 
ment and knowledge shall radiate standing forth like beacon 
lights to illumine the darkness of a benigpted land ; an ever 
present* example of the wonders which English justice, probity 
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and independence can achieve. Let us all remember Ahe elo- 
quent words of the Colonization Committee, ‘‘ every Englishman, 
‘ should go to India with a deep sense of his responsibility , not only 
‘ to those whom he is about to govern, or among whom he is 
‘ about to reside, but to his own countrymen whose character 
‘ for firmness, justice ind forbearance he is bound constancy, 
' zealously and by personal example to mainiain.” 
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, Akt. IX. — Minute on the Reorganization of the Indian Arnvf, 

by Sir James Outram. Published in the Bombay Thms, 

-Bombay : 1860. 

The Home Army is as a unit in the vast population ; in the 
Colonies resiments are sparsely distributed, but in India we 
see an English Army of nigh one hundred thousand men wlio 
outnumber the civil population of Europeans, and are the 
mainstay of the Government, the second estate in the empire. 
The discipline of thjis Army, the rule of the few over the many, 
is secured by a moral influence ^which is too delicate to be 
heedlessly regulated. Many elements contribute to it, and the 
exclusion of one miglit impair it. A change in the class of 
regimental otRcers might relax the bonds of obedience, or a dif- 
ferent class of recruits might counteract the moral agencies 
which now improve the soldier. 

The events of 1857-58 abolished a native array; but Avere they 
not pregnant also with changes which must alter the character 
and morale of the British Army ? 

The addition of 50,000 men to the European Army in India, 
the further drain of 10,000 recruits a year to maintain its 
strength, the increase of the navy and of the Home Garrisoi^r 
the second Irish exodus which is exhausting our chief recruiting 
district, have affected the British labour market seriously, and 
to all appearance permanently. In England, there has been a 
considerable and permanent rise of wages for all kinds of labor, — 
agricultural, handicraft and factory, but especially for unskilled 
labor. In Ireland, too, the improvement lias been nearly as 
great in the case of mechanics, -and greater in that of rural la- 
borers. The masses now command more of physical comforts, 
and of social and intellectual enjoyments, than at any former 
period. 

Hence an Army which is replenished by voluntary enlistment 
must either increase its terms, or accept inferior recruits who may 
be impervious to the influences now exerted on the soldier, and 
who, by their numbers, or,, (when older) by tlieir example, 
may stifle"^ the Avholesome puSlic opinion which has been grad- 
ually forming in regiments. 

Accordingly the condition of the European soldier in India 
demands the thoughtful inquiry which Sir J. Outram has claim- 
ed for it in his Minutes on the Reorganization of the Army. 
Bit by bit reforms will not bow suffice ; we must deal with the 
subject* comprihensively, and without prejudices, not accepting 
blindlji thr :taditions, though carefi^lly studying the experience, 
of the past. 
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Doabtless, higher inducements must be offered to the 
soldier. Shall they be such as to secure only the same class 
of recruits as hcictofore, or ought we to replenish the army 
with a better description of men ? Sjir J. Outram advocates the 
latter, and would attract to the^Army, 1st, the steady, sober, 
moral peasants and artificers of Britain ; 2ndly, the steady, sober, 
moral and intellectual men of a still higher parentage and edu- 
cation, but yet of humble means and uninfluential connections, 
lias Sir J araes considered how seriously this scheme might in- 
jiire the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Eng- 
land ? Mr. Funblanque in 1858 gave the following as the mi- 
litary strength and population in England and Frailce. 

England. France. 

Population, ... ... 28,000,000 36,000,000 


Military Force ( Stand- 1 
ing Array, only,) ... J 


220,000 


378,000 


Proportion of Soldiers to J Soldier to 1 Soldier to 


Population, 


128 inhab' 95 inhab- 


itants, itauts, 


Positively, France lias more labourers, while the advantage to 
England in tlie more ratio of 1 soldier to 128 inhabitants, as 
against 1 to 95 in France, is not more than is necessary for the 
workshop of the world. Moreover, the military force of 220,000 
f^n is exclusive of the European troops of H, M.^s Indian forces, 
and of the large numbers in fhe Navy and in the mercantile 
marine, who arc withdrawn from the productive forces of the 
country. In these circumstances England ought not to weaken 
the right arm of her commercial power. With the Reform 
question unsettled, she cannot give to the Indian service alone 
100,000 of her industrious peasantry and artisans, retaining,' 
instead, the dangerous classes who now enter the Army. It 
were better to recruit, still, from the loose population of 
the towns and counties, eventually returning a portion to the 
country as good citizems. 

The English Army may surely be restricted to the kind of men 
who have acquired its renown, and to recruits from the class 
■which has g^ven us Tom Sayers. As men our soldiers are unri- 
valled ; in physique they are superior to the French. The in- 
‘ fantry, in the steadiness and precisian of their fire, the constancy 
^ they display in danger, their calmness in action, the terrible 
* vehemence of their erharge with the bayonet, are still the first.’* 
True ! their moral state is low, but their moral capabilities are 
high. They have sterling qualities, noble feelings, honest disposi- 
tions, grateful heajts, which should only redouble our eflbrts 
to reclium them, . Wayfarers in life’s journey, 4hey were early 
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beset on the road by \icipus companions, who corrupting their 
habits of life, stiipped them of all moral safeguards, aud left 
them half deadv Let us not pass, them by for a better class ; 
carefully tending them in dur Army, let us rather heal the 
wounds of their spirit, pouAng in the oil and wine of moral in- 
fluences on their nature, and eventually sending them back with 
industrious habits, disciplined tempers, a strict sense of duty, to 
the peaceful life of citizens. 

The capacity of our soldiers for moral training, their suscepti- 
bility to ameliorating influences, are generally admitted, yet it 
may be well to give one or two illustrations. We shall take tliejn 
from the Crimean war, and from that for the suppression 
of the Hcngal mutiny ; and it will bo Avell to note that England 
engaged in the former war with a hastily raised Army which 
contained a large number of recruits. One of Mrs. Nightingalcys 
noble band thus writes. “But whctljor in the strain of over- 
‘ work, or the steady fulfilment pf our arduous duty, there was 
^ one bright ray ever shed over it, one thing that made labor 
‘light and sweet, and this vvas the respect, aficction and graiiliide 
/of the men. No words can tell it rightly, for it was unbound- 
‘ed, and as long as we stayed among them it never cliaiiged. 
^ Familiar as our presence became to tliein, though we were in 
‘ aud out of the wards day aud night, they never forgot the res- 
‘pect due to our sex and position. Btanding by those in bit|^/ 
‘ agony, when tlic force of old habits is great, or by those in the 
‘ glow of returning health, or walking up the wards among oriier- 
‘ lies and serjeants, never did a word whieli could oilcnd a wo- 
‘ inan^s ear fall upon ours. Even in the barrack yard, passing 
‘ by the guard room or entrances, where stood grou[)s of sol- 
(tiers smoldug and idling, the moment w^e approached, all 
' coarseness was hushed; and this lasted not a week, or a mouth, 
‘ but the whole of my twelve mouths’ residence ; and my expe- 
‘rieiice is also that of all my companions.” Again ; — “ many of 
‘ our patients could not read a word, aud were delighted w hen 
‘ we had time to teach them, or to read a few verses to those who 
‘ w^erc too weak to hold a book, or read long for themselves. 
‘They were grateful too for slates to wTite sum^upon ; — but 
‘ talking of home and by-go:i(q|days, aud theti of their w arlike ad- 
^ ventures in the Crimea, was tiieir chief delight.” Or listen to the 
following story of the Lucknow campaign I An officer who like the 
rest of his comrades had to leave all his property behind on the 
evacuation of Lucknow^, was, on his arrival at the Alumbagh, 
accosted by a serjeant and two privates of the 1st Madras Fusi- 
liers, who brought him several silver articles which he had left in 
his room on tilic occasion of his starting for the Dilkoosha in 
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charge of latlics and children of the garrison, 24 hours he- 
h)re the tr(>oj)s finally moved out of the cutreiichmont. ^ It 
was a small thing, Sir,’ said the honest serjeant, in reply to the 
earnest thanks of the officer, ^ to do for you and jour good lady 
who made us tea with her own hands, yes, and brought it to us 
every day we were on duty near your quarters. And this Sir’ 
ho added, pointing to oue^^f the men, ^is an old friend, feir, he 
knew you at Warlcy - here Jack speak up for yourself to the 
gonrionian,’ and Jack promptly answered the suiumons. ‘Yes, 
Sir,’ he said, ‘ there’s much come and gone since then, but i 
‘ knowed you the moment I seed you, and 1 told them all about 
M^oii Sir. It’s not every officer. Sir, as brings presents to our 
‘ l)al)ies, and lifts his hat to our wives — and calls than ma^am, 
‘ She's gone Sir, ^he's gone,’ added the honest fellow, bursting 
a tear linrn his manly eyes ‘ but she minded you to the last, 
‘and the time the Colonel and you stoppeef your carriage to 
‘ give licr a lift, poor lass, from the Kaihvay on that wet aftcr- 
‘ noon.” 

AVe arc aware of tlic reverse to this picture, of the dark shades 
in tljc soldier s character, — of the drunkenness, the debauchery^ 
the oatlis and execrations, tlic filthiness, M'hich make barrack life 
rejmlsive, and i)o,llutc its atmosphere, so that men born to 
Jitter things, who sometimes enjist in the army, soon, in sinte 
^ tbcinscLves, imbibe the grossness of their comrades. But we 
distinguish between the true metal wliich glitters in the preceding 
examples and the dross that often overlays ii. 'I'hc one is the 
gift of (iod, wliicdi, if wo will make much of, and cherish, and 
purify, will invigorate our race; the other is the devil’s work 
which he perfects while wc sleep, while wc neglect in peace 
those brave men whom we admire in war, but whicli we could 
remove if only wc would do our duty by our defenders in an 
honest and 'wise spirit. 

For tlic grosser vices of our soldiery arc in truth the accidents 
of a joyless existence which wc may do much, put as yet have 
(lone little, to relieve ; of a di eary blank which is diversified 
by no hopes, no occupations few pleasures save sensual ones. 
This hopelcijft unendurable amni., this confronting of blank minds 
with vacancy, — the^vacant hours of barrack life in the uiigenial 
climate of India,--are well worth our attention. We can 
conceive no state more helpless, more pitiable. The will to 
work, but not the opportunity ; the ability, in some, to read, 
but not the inclination ; the body variously tormented by the 
climate, by prickly heat, by perspiration, by flies, bugs, ants ; 
the senses oppressed by crowded barracks and their filth ; the 
temper sometimes irritated by bodily aiiincnts too slight for 
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the physician’s notice, — in fact, the whole man disquieted by 
]petty annoyances which the rich either escape by their habits, 
or endure through the springiness of minds sustained by hope, 
'invigorated by exercise, cheered by pleasant society, or occupied 
by some definite purpose in life. But with the illiterate 
soldier, who has no mental resources, or ambition, or task, whose 
dormant mind subdues not the phj^ical sufferings of the body, 
these petty annoyances make up almost the sum of existence, 
the rest being nearly a blank. What marvel, then, if, in him, 
ennui produce rage, and impotent rage, despair, and despair 
lead to suicide, or to the oblivion caused by drink ! 

This is no imaginary pi 9 ture : read the following description 
of it by an eyewitness of the scene at Meerut, one of the finest 
Stations in India. AVhen the hot season set in we were torment- 
‘ ed to death (as it were) with bugs ; they were in our cots by 
‘ thousands. Very seldom could we sleep upon our cots at night. 
*We would take our bed and lay it upon the ground, in the 
‘ open air. This was tiic only way wc could get a bit of rest. 

“ When the day approached, the heat would be so excessive 
‘ that no one dare to venture out for fear of being struck by the 

* sun. We had several killed by it, and in the barracks we 
‘ would be so hot, that it would be torture to be there. Tiie 

* sweat would come through every thing wc had upon us ; in fa^. 

* we could have nothing on l)ut a thin pair of drawers, with w 
‘ shirt; and the millions of flics that would be continually tor- 
^ menting us would be sufficient to drive men mad. When get.- 
^ ting our victuals our plates were black with the flies. We 
‘ were obliged to eat with one hand and buffet them away with 
‘ the other. I have often heard our men curse their God ; and 
^ they would get as much money as they could, and then go and 
'get so drunk they could not speak. They would often say 

* that was the only way they could have any peace ; but I 
' could not see any pleasure in such a way. 1 have seen men 
' die in this state ; and others drown themselves, or shoot them- 
' selves, whilst a number lose their senses and die raving, mad ; 

' in fact, half the deaths in this country are caused by drink. 

' I hated the country ; it grew worse aAd worse eveiy day. The 
'only exercise I could take ^as to walk two miles every night, 
'after sunset, across the plain. The hot wind was dreadful. 
'We had several men transported for striking non-commission- 
' ed officers ; and as crime was getting Worse in the country, 
'thfe Commandcr-in-Chief warned the soldiers in a General 

’ ' Order that he should be qbliged to carry the military law into 
; ' execution in full force, if the crime did not cease.” {Four^ 
. Yeari^Sernice^n India,) Another witness from the ranks, equal- 
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iy trustworthy and more intelligent, remarks, It is absolute- 
‘ ly astonishing to see the eagerness witli which the mass of 
‘ European soldiers in India endeavour to procure liquor, no 
‘ matter of what description so that it produces insensibility, 

* the sole result sought for.’' 

As we are anxious to fortify our arguments relating to Sir J. 
Outram’s recommendations, we may. be excused another illustra- 
tion from a different class of poor, that drunkenness, the beset- 
ting vice of our soldiery, is not a rooted propensity in them, but 
an accident of their position, a refuge, like suicide, from external 
evils which, in the soldier’s case, it may be in our power to re- 
move. “It has been vauutingly asserted by the advocates of 
‘ total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, that vast numbers 
‘ become the victims of seduction through intemperance. This 
‘ may be ti*uc to a very limited extent ; but that many fall by 
^ such means is not borne out by experience. Indeed the testi- 
« mony of those who have enquired into the subject, proves the 
‘ contrary — intemperance being the after refuge from thought^ 

‘ from the galling, ever present sense of shame and degradation, 

‘ even where remorse or an awakened conscience is not added 
‘ thereto, and, therefore, an after effect generally, and biit rare- 
< ly an exciting first cause. An eminent writer says, ‘ In all 
^thc cases brought under my nptice, I have always found that 
^hnfortuuat® women have been drunkards, but invariably fte- 
^ came so siibsequaitlg to their entrance upon a life of prostitu- 
‘ tiou.^ ” ( Our Plague Spot) 

That the drunkenness of the soldier is chiefly a form of despair 
at his L)t, of oisgust of life, reveals another source of the crime, 
namely the restriction on soldiers’ marriages. “ Professor Caspar 
‘ in his work on suicide informs us that suicide is much more fre- 
^ quent ill the Prussian army tlian might be expected, consider- 

* iiig the innumerable improvements which it has undergone. 
‘ ‘ iS’otvvithstantliiig ilicse improvements, there is,’ says the Pro- 

* fessor ^ something in the condition of modern barracks, in the 
^ fact* that, even at present, the majority of common soldiers 
^ must remain unmarri^l, bound neither by the tics of wife, 
^ nor ehild^nor home, which seems calculated to lead to disgust 
^ of life and suicide.’ ” Mark the words, “ disgust of life,” 
caused by the restriction of marriages among Prussian soldiers, 
and equally, therefore, among English soldiers, for they are of 
that labouring class who constantly evidence an intimate relation 
between the price of food, and the number of marriages, a re- 
lation significant of their craving for tlic estate of matrimony 

m which is honorable in all men, and which, thro\^gh the charities 
and sanctities of home, is doubly precious to the poor. 
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Tims, the grossest form of vice among our soldiers proceeds, 
mainly, from external causes, and while these dre in operation 
wc shall only sacrifice nobler victims l)y enlisting a better class 
of recruits. On the other hand if we alleviate the condition 
of the soldier, remove the restriction on marriages, and sys- 
tematise the means for his im])rovcinent, w'^c shall greatly snl)- 
due, if not extirpate drunlcenness, and etlacc the chief blot in a 
soldiery who arc unrivalled in the woild. 

We have stayed bnig at the threshold of oiir subject, be- 
cause it was of the first consequence to determine whether a 
better class of recruits than heretofore, must be obtained for 
tbp army. If we have successfully shewn that this is unneces- 
sary, if wc have proved that the common soldier must still 
^ continue to be drawn from the lower orders, and that attention 
‘ should consequently be directed not to kavuKj him an in/r/li- 
‘ f/ent and estimable individual on. enlistment^ but to rendering him 
‘ so aj'tcricards^^'^ \vc shall have less dilliculty in dealing with 
one or two suggestions in 6ir J. Outrain’s minute, lie pro- 


poses. 

1. To open to every private of high moral cliaractrr and 
superior zeal and ability, the opportunity of working Ills way up 
to the liighcst of our staff appointmeuts, and to tlie higlie^l of 
our military rank ami commands. 

2. To allow sober, steady, intelligent and iiiduslrious pi-^ 

vates the dignity of a commission, on lower qualifi{‘idioiH tbaii 
those for stair employ, and to employ them in the various de- 
partments as clerks, but under tlie sonorous appellations of 
“ Assistant Secretaries^' or "‘Junior Assistants to tlm Adjutant 
General,” Uuartor A1 aster General, &c., or as Conductors, but 
under the pcriplirastical titles of “ Junior Sub-Assistant Com- 
missaries” and so forth. . ' • , 

3. lo liold out jiumerous staff a])j)oiiitincnt prizes, such as 
clcrkshij).s in the various civil and military ofiiees, in the Tele- 
graph, ill the Post Oifiuo, ill the Customs,' and ISub-Couductor- 
ships, &c., to privates and non-comniissioned officers, as rcw'arcis 
for efficient soldiership combined with ip^tcllcctual iinprovcmeiit. 

The advantages to be expected from these measuftis arc thus 
sketched, ^ 


“ How many hundreds of fine noble follows tliei'c are in every walk of hum- 
. hie hie, who pine to ao(]iiirc those edncutional advaiitiiges which the povcity 
of their parents deijie<l them in early youth, and tlie hard necessities of 
daily ^labor preclude them from acipiiring now that they have set iq) for 
themseh'es. Let it be known that in the Indian Local Force, very high 
educational facilities arc ati'ordcil, and kSucIi iiion would crowd to oui* stan- 
.dniTik . 

Hw_iuui)y hwiUi'cils yf hki! tlia-c arc of faiv iuoh cousciowh 
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great but undeveloped capabilities, who pine under the galling conv^p- 
tiou that they are pottering away valuable existence in piu’suits unworthy 
<;f their powers, or who, chafing under the cobvictit)U arc drivei| to irregu- 
lar courses, or seek to amend their lot in a foreign laud, or devote them- . 
selves to political agitation, who would rush to Qur recruiting Dep6ts '' 
were they assured that by hard work, and zealous conduct, and steadiness, 
they could secure honorable employment under tlic Indian Government, 
and possibly raise themselves to the rank of ofticers and position of gen- 
tlemen. ” 

Woliave a word to say on these expected benefits, before exa- 
mining the measures from which they are to flow. Tlie know- 
ledge that high educational facilities exist in the Indian Army 
, would not attract many recruits. Tlie intelligent who appre- 
ciate sucli facilities, can obtain them in Mechanics’ Institutes 
or young men’s classes, without taking the shilling, and roaming 
thousands of miles after the schoolmaster who had gone abroad. 
The illiterate on the other band do not care for education, the 
thirst for knowledge being aij artificial want winch education 
itself must create. There remain then, only the many hundred 
men of fair education, great coiiccit, discontented mood, and 
irregular habits, who with indulgent euphemism are describicd 
as persons conscious of great but undeveloped capabilities, and 
of a valuable existence, in which present duty is neglected 
from a longing for pursuits worthy of their powers. We sub- 
that the Army is better without such men, and would 
quickly get rid ojf them. 

Of. the three suggestions of Sir J. Outram wc take exception 
chiefly to the first, viz., the promotion of privates of high moral 
character and superior zeal, to the highest commands. Merely 
rare cases of extraordinary merit are not contemplated. "I'lie 
qualifications for the reward are, it is true, to be sufiieiently 
high to render it diliicult of attaiuitieiit ; but yet, they are to be 
moderate withal, so as to be obtained by the worthy, the able, * 
tlie resolute, the industrious. 

We augur ill of any systcniatic promotions of non-commissioned 
officers to Commissions in the English Army. In that Army there 
are two significant facts, viz., the large proportion of agricultural la- 
bourers amUnilitiamcii, and the preference, by soldiers themselves, 
of a commanding officer who maintains proper discipline. The 
first fact explains the strong desire of soldiers to be command- 
ed by gentlemen. This is a true instinct; for the English 
gentleman is the l)est type of humanity, and the desire to be 
commanded by him in preference, is nea# akin to loyalty to 
the Sovereign, the first Lady in the realm. The second fact 
indicates the petty tyramiy of non-commissioned (jJRcers the 
reins of discipline, if loosely held by commissioned officers, fall 
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iuto their hands. It has been well observed, No officers are so 
^severe, or have so little consideration for tlie feelings of soldiers, 
, * as those who have risen from the ranks.” The bonds of obe- 
dience would bo snapped by numerous promotions of this 
kind. ' • 

Setting heroism against gentle birth, we would promote 
Serjeants, to cominissiohs for only distinguished field service, 
coupled with educational qualifications. If the latter be wanting, 
the individual might be promoted to a new grade of Serjeant 
Major, First Class, witli treble the ordinary pay of the rank, and 
with a place for his name in the Army List. The reward would 
be as substantial as an Ensigney, but • far more gratify- 
ing-: it would not isolate the soldier from his comrades, while 
giving him honorable rank above them. 

These remarks embrace also the second proposition, viz. the 
gift of unattached Commissions to every non-commissioned 
officer who has done three years regimental duty as such, and 
who having graduated in a Senior Department of liiatruction, 
shall' pass certain educational tests. We shall not rightly appre- 
hend the spirit of our military institutions if we convert the Army 
into a huge grammar school,, where the Sovereign, now the 
fountain of rank and honor, will be the distributor of pi ize Eu- 
signeies to diligent students. Education, or any degree of 
scholarship if an indispensable, should yet give but asecondai(^ 
claim to advancement. U nattached Commissions like other mili- 
tary rewards ought to mark the approbation by Government or by 
the Com raander-in- Chief, (as representing the Sovereign) of distin- 
guished bravery, or signally faithful and honorable Service. Any of 
these conditions being fulfilled, the educational test might then 
determine the expediency of the promotion in the individual 
case ; but if we let it predoiskuate* we virtually displace the Sove- 
reign by the schoolmaster. 

And what shall we say to the employment of Unattached 
Ensigns and Lieutenants, as clerlys and warrant officers but 
under the euphonious titles of Assistant Secretary, Junior Assis- 
tant to the Adjutant General, Junior Sub-Assistant Commissairy, 
&c. ? Simply that it would beu cruel caricature our cousins 
in America where servants are ^^helps” and assistants,” and of 
uncovenanted servants who long to see their clerkships ga- 
zetted. 

The amiable weakness, if encouraged, would extend to the 
holders of “the utmerous staff appointment prizes” for non. 
commissioned officers and privates, till the Audit Department, 
h^wevef skilled in mnemonics, would be puzzled to remember 
idito salary of kn Extra Officiating Sub-Deputy Assistant to the 
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Junior Assistant Commissary General. At lengthy some army 
reformer^ fresh from the pages of Carlyle, would explode the 
monstrous sham, sweeping away the post of Assistant Sedre^ 
taries. Junior Assistants, &c., with the besom of destruC'- 
tion. 

We would by no means proscribe the appointment of non- 
commissioned oflSccrs to clerkships and higher situations in the 
uncovenanted service. There can bo no better outlet from the 
ranks for men of education, who, having been forced by misfor- 
tune, or other cause, to enlist, may, by their steadiness, deserve 
advancement suitable to their abilities But on nomination to 
civil employ such men should quit tWArmy for ever; for, as 
a system, we would reserve European clerkships, and other 
civil appointments, for a class of men not in the Army but of 
them ; and wc are persuaded that Sir J. Outram would acquiesce 
in our views. 

In England and the Colonies the British soldier finds com* 
panionship in the civil population. Friendly chat and simple 
pleasures iu humble homes where he is welcomed, relieve the 
monotony of barrack life. But in India how different is it ? An 
army of eighty thousand Europeans is isolated, socially, 
amongst millions. If the soldier desire companionship out of 
Jus regiment he must seek it among a class of natives who 
nhnare him in temptation, and minister to his vices. We must 
create a civil society for him iu India, and must form it Irom 
his own class, his owu flesh and blood. The means are at band. 
In the Lawrence Asylum and other orphan institutions, sol- 
diers’ children receive an education superior to that of many 
subordinate clerks. Without reserving any proportion of ap- 
pointments for them, the policy of nominating them to clerk- 
ships, or other suitable offices, as opportunity offered, might 
be impressed on all departments. Their relationships in the ar- 
my, and consequent sympathies, would open their homes to 
steady well-behaved soldiers at the station, while their nurture 
aud training could preserve them from the intemperate habits 
into which non-commissioued officers are apt to relapse in de* 
tached staffi employments. The soldiers would appreciate this 
kind provision for their offspring, which, yet, would not be more 
kind than just ; for a large number of them, from the iniral popu- 
lation, are perhaps incapable of using the educational facilities 
afforded in our army schools, for qualifying for stsfi employ. 
These men would be stirred with an honest pride and gratitude 
for their sons’ advancement, far more than for their own promo- 
tion. ^ M « 

Thus have we shown both that Sir J. Outram’s expectations of 

JoNj:, I860. 3 4.® 
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1 ^ )»ettev class of recruits are vain, and that the means by which 
he would attnto^ them are objectionable. We have done this 
with the hope of weaning him from visionary projects, in 
esrder that he may concentrate his efforts on the numerous 
other improvements for the soldier’s welfare, which he has 
recommended* We offer this plea in extenuation of our free 
criticisms on a man to whose worth thousands pay a respect- 
ful homage. In the Minutes before us there is abundant proof 
how truly he is the soldiers' friend, an ample explanation why 
they love him, and why, of all the Generals who led armies in the 
late war, he only was mksed by the soldiers in the dinner given 
to the 74th Highlander^i^ Edinburgh. 

We are now to consider the means of attracting in large 
number, recruits not inferior to the present, and the agen- 
cies for making them contented, obedient, sober, industrious, 
in a word, good soldiers, and eventually good citizens. 

The men to whom we are to adapt our measures, the raw ma- 
terial of our rank and file, must be sought chiefly in the agri- 

* cultural and working classes, and in that large section of the 

* loose and idle population which cannot be said to strictly be- 
' long to either, and yet partakes, in a measure, of both.” 

The motives or causes which prompt them to enlist arc 

1. The pressure of temporary distress. About two-thirds 

are obtained from this cause. ^ ' 

2. Temporary inebriety, thoughtlessness, the folly of youth. 

3. Domestic broils. 

4. Poverty, arising from unmitigated idleness, or from dis- 
inclination for the severe work required in industrial occupa- 
tions. 


5* Bestless dispositions, unsettled habits, escape from the 
arm of the law. Hence, the proportion of dissolute, disorderly, 
and criminal, among our recruits. 

Thus impelled, the recruits come from the three divisions of 
the United Kingdom, England furnishing more than Ireland 
and Scotland combined, and the last mentioned yielding 
smallest number. Owing to the preponderance of the English 
element our measures should^ be adapted to th^ English la- 
bourer, his wants being on a higher scale than the Irishman’s, 
and the innate feeling of tidiness, order, cleanliness, being 
stronger in the English than in the Scotch or Irish poor. 

These facts afford a clue to our inquiry. The most significant 
among them is, that the vast majority of our recruits enlist 
fr<m^4;he pressure of temporary distress, or from motives of 
l^li|^||mporary duration. When the brief excitement baa 
j|[|esj|r away, these men, who enter the army from no special 
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love for the militarj profeasion, must be diaaetufled with any 
coadition which may be inferior to their avatagie lot in 
former state of life ; nay, in the unmnial dimate of India, it 
should be auperior, just as edacated Buropeana need higher 
pay in this country than at home or in the colonies. For the 
unsettled portion of the working olaases who serve in the In- 
dian army we should therefore provide advantages ^ual to diose 
of the operatives next above them in England Those advan- 
tages are 

1st A certain seale of phycdcal comfort, and the hope of 
improving it by steady habits of industry. 

2nd. Educational facilities for both*parents and children. 

3rd. Freedom to marry. 

4th. Freedom to change their scene of labor. 

To secure these advantages in the Army, a regiment must be 
the counterpart of our civil organization, wiw only military 
discipline superadded. In civil life it is capital that organizes 
industry for the production of articles which, in improved wage's, 
give to the producer his physical comforts, his social enjoyments,! 
and the happiness of home. In a re^ment we must find a sub-L 
stitute. There must be an organizer of industry with the brdiuy 
to discover what products will be remunerative, or by what 

C ontrivances labor may be economized, and with the administra- 
tve power to direct difierent kinds of labor, assigning to each 
workman the task for which he is fitted. 

For such arrangements we must modify our antiquated 
views of a military organization, we must realize vividly thn 
old things are passing away, that as our industrial hives, at 
home are beconting au army of volunteers, so our army must 
become an orgimized band of labourers. While the State, dis- 
trustful of the working classes, would not place arms in their 
hands, the people, with like suspicion, frowned on armed men 
who worked in no civil callings. But these jealousies are pass- 
ing away. The standing army is being supplemented by a per- 
manent corps of volunteers, and for the two to work harmoniously 
they must be of homogeueous elements. Hence, the mo1|||||||| 
which are* potent, the natural afiections which predomidHP 
among our industrial poor must be directed, not stifled, eduen- 
ed, not proscribed, in the Army. * 

If tl^ result can be attained, if the army without relamng 
discipline can be a training school for industrious citizens, 
who, on returning to civil life will swell the roll of our 
armed volunteers, it is a cheering fact that our recruits are 
drawn from the loose population of the agricultural and 
taan^aoturing districts; that they arc nibn whom our* 
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liivM of incioBtry can spare with smaller iDcoavenieneo tbaii 
«oy <>^sr la tUs view the army may be made an^ele- 

meat not oaly*of national strength bat of our commercial power, 
of our moral and sodal progress. Receiving braes, the army will 
vetam gold; borrowing uom civil society its thoughtless members, 
the infirm of purpose, the Bohemians of the lower orders, it 
will return them after a while, to civil occupations, as citizens 
trained to industrious habits, imbued with respect for law 
and order, and animated with loyalty to their Sovereign. In 
short, the whirling of Time has brought its changes ; the army 
once regarded as an instrument of despotism, may now be em- 
ployed m educating the jioor for the suffrage. * 

We have slightly anticipated the conclusion we are aiming 
at ; but it was ezpement to unfold the scope of arguments which 
must branch out in many details. 

Education, marriage, hopeful, cheering (because remunera- 
tive) labour, with freedom to leave the army after short service, 
ore the subjects which we must now discuss. We give precedence 
|o the first two because military prejudices are strongest against 
them (chiefiy against the second) ; but the three are mutually 
Complementary. Knowledge without labour, generates conceit 
Ind discontent, the weeds we should least desire to see luxuriat- 
ing in the army. But applied knowledge, learning in the 
midst of toil, produces humility, — obedience. In working witlT 
men actively engaged as ourselves, we see minds superior to 
ours, at least in some respects ; so that no man, so engaged, can 
despise his tellows. Toil also, irom being profitable in the de- 
gree that it is tributary to great interests, causes us to feel our 
own nothingness, to feel it most when, by education, we per- 
ceive best the insignificanoe of our work, and the magni- 
tude of the interests which it serves. So again — save with 
rare natures — the labour that serves, or produces, or buys and 


sells, and gets gain, lacks a humanizing motive when it is^not 
exerted for a family, for the wife, whose desire was turned to her 
husband when the law of labour was imposed on man that he 
might minister to her, or for children, whose angels come daily 
nm beholding the face of their Father in Heaven to breathe a 
mKage love on the bosoms that cherish the little ones. If 
we be in earnest about regimental workshops we will not repress, 
in the Army, the chief humanizing motives to toiL 

Not many years since, in our Army, the controversy be- 
twedh ignorance and knowledge ra^ed high. It was urged that 
lea||||||il softens the mind and unfits men for the use of arms, 
lower classes arc moic useful and virtuous when igno- 
T«|d, and boldims more implicit in their obedieQCO, less disposed 
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to question the i^isdom of their oflSosdrs, less fitted to be the 
lingleaderB in discontent or mutinous conduct^ l^s obuosiioos 
as privates to the jealousy of non-codfebissioned offieers^ than 
when educated. More than 200 years previously, the 
ments on the other side bad been summed up by Bacom ^ fit* 
perience,” he affirmed, doth warrant that both in persohs and' 

* in times, there hath been a meeting and a concurrence in 

* learning and arms, flourishing and excelling in the same men 
' and the same ages. For, as for men, there cannot be a better 

* nor the like iiutance, as of that pair, Alexander the Great, and 
^ Julius Cassar the Dictator ; whereof the one was Aristotle’s 
^ scholar in philosophy, and the other was Cicero’s rival in eIo«< 

* quence ; or if any man had rather call for scholars that were 
^ great generals, than generals that were great scholars, let him 
‘ take Epaminondas the Theban or Xenophon the Athenian $ 

* whereof the one was the first that abated the power of Sparta 

* and the other was the first that made way to the overthrow 

* of the monarchy of Persia. And this concurrence is^yet more " 
^ visible in times than in persons, by how much an age is ak 

* greater object than a man. For both in Egypt, Assyria, Per-1 

* sia, Grsecia and Borne, the same times that are most renown*!, 
‘ ed for arms, are likewise the most renowned for learning, sb 

‘ that the greatest authors and philosophers, and the greatest 
^%5aptainB and governors have iive'd in the same ages. Neither 
^ can it otherwise he ; for as in man the ripeness of strength 
^ of the body and mind cometh much about an age, save that the 

* strength of the body cometh somewhat the more early, so iu 
'states, arms and learning, whereof the one correspondeth 
' to the body, the other to the soul of man, have a con- 
' currence or near sequence in times. * * * Again,, for that 
' other conceit, that learning should undermine the reverence 
' of laws and government, it is assuredly a mere depravation and 
' calumny, without all shadow of truth. For to say that a blind 
' custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty 
' taught and understood, it is to affirm, that a blind man may 
' tread surer by a guide, than a seeing man can by a light. And 
^ it is without all controversy that learning doth make the 
' minds of men gentle, generous, amiable, and pliallt to go^ 

' vernment; whereas ignorance makes them churlish, thwart^ 

' and mutinous ; and the evidence of time doth clear this as* 

' sertion, considering that the most barbarous, rude, and un- 
' learned tipes have been most subject to tumults, seditions, and 
' changes.” The evidence of later times, also, coupled modem 
instances yrith these wise saws. The result*’ says CJiambers,, 
in his History of Scotland, " of oducating the* people of Scot- 

• 
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* land, hot baen, not a greater irksomenesB under a lowly con> 

* dition, as might, perj^ps, be expected, bat a greater power 

* of enduring it— not a*babit of insubordination to those placed 

* by Providence in superior stations, but a tranquil sense of the 

* propriety of a gradation of ranks.” And, observed the Qttar- 
‘terly Review in 1846, “how stand our scientific corps, in 

* regard to intelligence and correct behaviour? We answer 

* that nothing in all the world can surpass them. As r^tds 
‘ general intelligence, it is greater and more universally diffused 
‘ among these corps than in an equal nuihber of persons belong- 

* ing to the same station of Ufe, seek for them in what part of 
‘ England you may. * * The non-commissioned officers and 
' privates of the regiments of Sappers and Royal Artillery con- 

* stitute, we may venture to assert, the most respectable body 

* of men in the British Army. Exceptions of course occur, and 
‘ on the score, of morals they are more numerous than could be 

* wished ; — but there, not less than with reference to intellect, 

1 the rnle is in the men’s favor.” Lastly, the advocates of 
aducation pressed their opponents with the dilemma that igno* 
jfance when idle finds refuge in drunkenness, while a usual 
prm of its activity is crime. 

And so knowledge triumphed as we see in the Army schools ; 
but the small expenditure on those schools commemorate^ 
also the obstinacy of the conflict — only to renew it perhaps in^ 
different arena from that of argument. 

The results, heretofore, of Army education, have been am- 
biguous ; having confirmed, partly the fears, and some of the 
expectations which are stated in the preceding argument. If 
drunkenness has slightly abated, and soldiers are more humaniz- 
ed, they are also more susceptible to wounds of the spirit which 
are hardest to bear. We have a fair exterior, in improved 
barracks, better rations, more varied amusements, for the sol- 


dier. These ought we to have done, but is there not a great 
deal, more important far, which we have left undone ? Are no 
feelings of discontent and sedition rankling below the smooth 
Ulttface ? One, who is “ not of those who enter the Army with 
bad character, and leave it with a worse,” thus^speaks; “ 1 

* served us a private in the first corps in the profession ; not for 

* any very lengthened period truly, but sufficiently long to 

* become familiar with its general management, and to draw 
* * conblusions as to the management of other branches of the 

* mititary establishment, less favored than itself. 1 had many 

* opportuoitieB of giuning information with regard to the general 

* routine of a soldier’s life, and I made it my business to seek 

* *1 tell you there is not a more oahappy, nor a more 
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' discontented class in this island than that which goes to 
^ make up the ranks of the British Army. How cotud it be 
^ otherwise ? There is no use in hoodwinking the fact ; for though 
^ you know it not, the conyersation of the barrack rooms, with* 

' out an exception, is neither complimentai:^ to Ooyernment 
* in the concrete, nor suggestive of a continuity of forbearance, 

^ but is revolutionary in the extreme. * * * It is a bold as* 

^ sertion to make, that the institution upon which we depend 
^ for protection is revolutionary at heart ;-*-but there is a com- 
‘ fort in the conviction that ihere^ is a wide difference between 
' what is inborn, and that which* is merely superinduced,— 

^ between the spirit which would subvert order from a delight 
^in anarchy, and the spirit which would seek but justice*” 
The extent of this feeling may be exaggerated, but there is 
reason to believe that it exists, and the fact is of serious signifi- 
cance ; for progress, either in virtue or vice, is a law of our 
nature ; — we are not the same, but either better or worse, every ^ 
year that we live. Hence this discontent will spread, unless' 
encountered by moral agencies as subtle as itself, but mor^ 
potent, just, and virtuous,— -will spread from the educated, iif 
the ranks, to the uneducated who receive evil impibssions front , 
their comrades because they are inaccessible, through ignorance, 
to moral suasion by their officers. 

^ To England this is more than a military question ; it affects her 
social state and polity, for discontent in the Army would breed 
sedition in the country. The Army Service Act of 1847, limited 
the infantry soldier’s engagement to ten years, with two years’ 
extra service if required by the State. The first contracts 
under the Act expired only in 1859, and now, large numbers 
will be annually discharged. As yet, only their parage home has 
troub^pd the financier ; — but if they return to civil life soured 
in temper, embittered i^ainst their rulers, unfitted for 
industry, confirmed idlers, steeped in immorality, great will be 
the anxiety of the statesman. This tide of discontent, this 
stream of sedition, this current of immorality, steadily setting in 
from the Army, would weai away the foundations of society. 

What i» the remedy ? Shall we stay our hand,— withdraw 
from the contest, — confess that Bacon was wrong — Bsstore the 
reign of ignorance? We cannot do it if we would — we must 
encounter the forces of evil, or they will destroy us where we 
stand. Drunkenness and crime, twin born of ignorance, and 
more terrible than discontent, would be unmanageable in a hun- 
dred thousand European soldiers among the alien races of a 
subject population. This mass if dulled ^ to insensibUity by ^ 
ignorance will be unwieldy ; but if it be instinct Vith life, intelli- 
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gOTce, and virtue, its impulses will respond to the motives of its 
^Oonimanders, rendering to them a willing obedience. In war, 
skid Napoleon^ the moral force is to the physical as three to one. 

. But how is it that our Army Schools have not verified the 
aphorisms of Bacon, have failed to teach our soldiers the lesson 
in which our well ordered citizens have proved apt scholars, viz., 
in whatever state of life they are, therewith to be content ? 
The question is best answered by another ; have we who miss 
Bacon’s conclusion acted on his premiss, that duty taught and 
nnderstood^^^ is ‘^a surer obligation than a blind custom of 
obedience have we, so quick to fear if the soldier be not 
content, been prompt to alleviate the circumstances of that 
state of life in which with strong natural affections he is to be con- 
tent? 

The following statistics of army education in 1858 do not 
meet Bacon’s requirement of duty taught and understood.” 



( Neither read nor ) 
write ) 

Bead, but can- \ 
not wrjje, or/ 
\ ''tiarely write i 

I their names ) 
Bead < and write 
Men of superior 
t * education j 


Infy. 

Cavry. 

Artilly. 

Eoginrs. 

Total, 

27,757 

J,233 

4,548 

51 

33,580 

28,886 

2,501 

4,1^7 

54 

35,088-08,677 

60,691 

10,859 

13,357 

3,255 

87,662 

4,150 

951 

879 

488 

6,968— 93, 

15,044 

1,20,984 

22,431 

3,848 

1,62,307 1,62,307 


The figures are not cheering. More than two-fifths cannot 
write, and more than a fifth cannot even read. The 35,088 who 
can read but cannot write, consibt, perhaps, of men who have 
forgotten all save the letters they learnt before enlistment, or 
before dismissal from drill. With' this imperfect educatiqp they 
cannot think connectedly or follow an argument. Thay receive 
implicitly what they see in print. Beading is but an additional 
organ for conveying to tbeir untutored reason the perceptions 
of other minds, and for transmitting through them, to those who 
cannot read, the seditious teachings of tlie agitator against class 
distinctions. «» 

Nor in the next superior class, viz., in the 87,662 who can 
read and write, have we the assurance of an education thait 
humanizes. Comprising all the non-commissioned officers in the 
Army, and the candidates for that rank, the scholarship of this 
class ^chiefly consists, it is to be feared, in the ability to read a 
legible' manuscript, write correctly from dictation, and apply the 
clen^Hlary rules of Arithmetic. 

" results are not what w'e should expect from the fitness 
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of the regimental schoolmaster to impart a higher scholarship, 
and from the ample leisure (which soldiers, anxious to improve 
themselves, could convert into the learned leisure) of barrack life. 
They denote the want of incentives to study which abound in civil 
life. With less leisure, but the like instruction, the labouring 
classes that enjoy equal physical comforts with our soldiers, are 
better informed, and have a stronger desire to improve them- 
selves. 

In our common life, the incitements to study are various, but 
they may be summed up in one word, opinion ; the opinion of 
parents, when we are young, — of the elder boys, whom 
we emulate as we grow older, — of our teacher, at all times, — of 
educated women who give to the society in which we breathe 
our adult life, the grace and refinement of literary culture. lu 
all these cases the motive is ennobling, being unselfish, or other- 
wise addressed to our better nature, which, thus evoked, lifts 
us, step by step, into sympathy with the good and great, tilV- 
we love knowledge for its own sake. But none of these mo-| 
lives are present to the soldier. lie is instructed when an adult! 
and by a schoolmaster from his own class, for a state of life i^ 
Avhich, generally, the women are either illiterate or have been 
educated above their station. His only inducements are })ro- 
jnotion to non-commissioned officer, .or to detached employ. The 
ratter is of little moral benefit, because the cramming for a situa- 
tion, as iu our native schools, brings little of moral discipline ; 
'while both inducements embarrass the schoolmaster, who is de- 
prived of his principal means of forming character, when his 
best students are drafted to staff employ, or, as non-commission- 
ed officers, are obliged to keep aloof from privates. 

* We have endeavoured to, strip Army Education as it is, of 
any great pretensions to moral influence, because error on this 
point w’ould be a fatal delusion. Shams may be tolerated in our 
artificial society, or to a small extent in our civil polity ; but 
their prevalence in the Army would only conceal the brewing 
of hellish ingredients into a mixture which may enervate our 
military strength, and ultimately destroy bur national life. 

At the Arne time wc shall fail to discover or appreciate the 
true remedies unless we hold education to be of the same im- 
portance as the Articles of War, in maintaining the discipline 
and morale of the Army. With such a conviction, the authori- 
ties might consider the expediency of 1st, a superior class of Army 
Schoolmasters, 2nd, moral and material inducements to the sol- 
dier, to be educated. 

As instructors of youth, and in the mere pokier of ttsaching 
particular studies to soldiers, our trained schoolmasters jre ad- 

JuNE, I860. 3 B 
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mirable ; but their moral influence over adult pupils of the class 
from which they themselves were taken must be weak. We 
see this exemplified in parallel cases. The discipline in a class, 
generally suffers under a master who may have been promoted 
to it from the highest form in the same school ; and again, no 

* officers are so severe, or have so little consideration for the feel* 

* ings of soldiers, as those who have risen from the ranks.” But 
when *an educated gentleman, whetlier teacher or clergyman, is 
brought into intimate converse with the minds of our rough 
soldiery, there is much in the contact of his civilisation with 
their untutoreff natures, to interest his imagination, awaken his 
sympathy, excite his respect for traits of character, or for qualities 
of heart, in which our refinement is deficient, to produce, in 
fact, an enthusiasm for the soldier’s w^elfare which can rarely 
animate another teacher from whom the moral problems, so 
fascinating to the one, are concealed by the force of habit. 

We do not, therefore, disparage the trained schoolmasters in 
recommending a superior class of teachers. We need both ; the 
Ve for a primary, tlie other for a senior school, in each regi- 

pnt. Nay, we have no choice in the matter unless we inter- 
iint our educational efforts for some years. The demands of 
fifty or sixty additional European corps, and of schools in tho 
hills, for soldiers’ children, will far exceed the supply of traine^. 
teachers, of the present class •, but a higher order of men, on th^ 
pay and allowances, and with the rank, of regimental pay- 
masters qf quartermasters, could be readily obtained. The 
need for such men to assist, also, the studies of officers who may 
be candidates for staff employ, is obvious. 

We have adverted to schools in the hills for soldiers’ children. 
On this subject we would cite the opinion of Dr. Julius Jef- 
freys, which might be supported by an array of authorities. 

** The children of the soldiery of European blood, if retained in 
‘ India, ought all of them to be reared on the Himalaya, Neil- 
' gherry, aud similar hills, affording elevations not under five 
‘ thousand, and, where available, of six or seven thousand feet. 

^ The children might be brought down once a year, during the 
^ two coldest months, to visit their parents. * * Pew children 
‘ of pure English blood can be reared in the plains of India, and 
‘ of that few the majority have constitutions which might cause 
‘ them to envy the lot of those who die in their childhood. 

‘ Thfc mortality of barrack children is appalling, especially in 
‘ the months of June, September, and October. At Cawnpore 
‘ from^wenty to thirty have died in one month. In short, the 

* Bol(^y leav§ no descendants of unmixed blood. Of the half 
^ milBon of soldiers who have gone out to India, where are all 
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^ their legitimate descentlauts of pure English blood, who by 

* this time would have multiplied into a numerous population if 
' born in New Zealand, Canada, or Oregon ? * * Let myriads 

* of feeble voices from Uttle graves, scattered through India!s 
‘ arid ])lams, supply the melancl^ly answer ^ here.’ ” Moreover, 
the dearness of necessaries makes it difficult for the soldier in a 
regiment to provide sufficient food from hia child’s subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 2-8 a mouth. 

(jirla entering their sixth, and boys their seventh year, might 
be sent to the hill schools, being till then instructed, or rather, 
amused,, in regimental infant schools ; for we would keep the 
children, for those early years, in their corps, that, non Angli 
sed angeliy they may shed around them, the innocence of 
happy natures, a fragrance that shall remain even after they 
go to their new home in the mountains, carrying with them 
loving thoughts of their parents, and tender memories of tho 
toil, the hardships, and (for the future, let us hope) the cheerful- 
ness, withal, of their humble homes. 

But in these hill schools a stringent rule should restrain cn* . 
tliuslastic teachers, on one point, though their zeal be allowetV 
free course in other directions. The girls should not be educjdf 
cd above the standard of regimental schools, in common life, 
^oys’ schools excel those for girls. This is as it should be, 
TOOUgli many complain of it > fur woman’s position In society is 
not independent but derived, not self-sustained, but supported 
by the arm of a father, husband, or brother. If that arm 
be struck down by the dispensations of Providence she may 
have a heart -wearying struggle, for life, or, if it be withdrawn 
for her misconduct, she sinks into shame and disgrace such as 
self-sustained man does not incur for greater guilt. Thus de- 
pendant on man, sympathy with his better nature is the atmos- 
phere in which her soul exercises itself in goodness ; while her 
moral growth is stunted, licr sweet unselfish spirit perverted^ 
the fount of her natural affections dried up, if to separation 
from parents be added an education above theirs, and that 
of respected friends, causing her thoughts not to be as their 
thoughts, h^r people not to be as their people, and, we must add, 
her Ijod, worshipped with a cold heart, not to be as their God, 
unless a happy marriage [irovide for her a merciful escape from 
this inversion of the order of nature, in which she loves little, 
and cares not much to appreciate, the parents who begot her, 
who suffered for her, and who support her. 

For these reasons, pace the doctors, girls in the hill schools 
should return in their twelfth or thirteenth year to finish their 
education in their corps, which would contain folir schools, viz., 

3 B 
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a Senior and a Primary Department for 8oldier35 an Infant 
school, and a superior Grammar school for girU. From this cen- 
tre, influences should radiate to improve the soldiery. Are they 
encouraged now to see the Infant school at work ? Thcf sight, 
in some at least, might stir d^p emotions, causing their hearts 
to vibrate with strange harmonies that could only find expres- 
sion in a purer life. Or again, girls from th& hill schools, grown 
in the second generation to mothers, would, with their daugh- 
ters, and a train of old and young from the regiment, frequent 
the lecture and the concert room. Thus might gentle influen- 
ces steal over the pupils in our adult schools, inducing them to 
prize for its own sake the knowledge which receives an intelli- 
gent appreciation from their fair ones. And Hope, the charm- 
er, lingers still behind we would invoke her aid by short- 
ening by two years the period for discharge, to well-behaved 
soldiers of a certain degree of scholarship. 

Substantial inducements to educate himself, might also be 
^ provided for the soldier. Well-behaved men in a regiment are 
^stinguished by good conduct badges and superior pay ; we 
Bvocatc a like, if not a superior distinction, additional to good 
oJnduct rewards, for the well-behaved scholar. An extra pay 
of 2 rupees a month for a limited number of privates, including all 
lance corporals, of 3 rupees for corporals, and of 6 rupees fo^ 
Serjeants, in addition to pay while serving in the regiment, an^ 
to pension on discharge, might be allowed for three degrees of 
scholarship, but to those only who continue with their corps. 
A ribbon or a medal, to be worn, conspicuously, by the possessor, 
should accompany the reward. It would mark his intellectual 
superiority among his compeers, would, unlike the degrees of 
the Calcutta University, testify also to moral character, and 
would be his passport to the society that may be formed by the 
systematic employment of soldiers’ children in subordinate civil 
offices. In their humble sj)here, tljc soldiery would regard tfie 
distinction with the same feeling that degrees in English Uni- 
versities are regarded by the richer classes. The rewards would 
also strengthen the hands of the schoolmaster; his best stu- 
dents, no longer deserting him for staff employ, w6uld remain 
to improve their own character in the responsible trusts of non- 
commissioned officers, to exemplify the benefits of education, 
to diffuse a taste for reading, and to abate the galling tyranny, 
or to suppress the foul, contaminating language, of ignorant non- 
commissionqd officers. But although there was much order 
^ and in a military point of view, among the old soldiers, 

* tlieir q^Aluct in other respects was frequently abominable, 

^ language of so foul a character, as almost to make 
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* my blood curdle and my flesh creep when I recall it. In many 
^instances the lips of serjeant and private teemed alike with 
'pollution, and their horrible oaths and execrations, coupled 
' with expressions of obscenity, pained my ears tenfold more 
'than the shrill screaming of the troops of jackalls that came 
' nightly from the graves and tombs, to prey upon the offal of the 
' camp. Still, strange as it may seem, I soon became habituat- 
' ed to all this, and their language grew daily less and less offen- 
'sive, from constantly hearing it, until finally I begun to im- 
‘ bibe the grossness of those around me in spite of mySelf. Such 
'is the baneful influence of example.’* \Camp and Barrack 

We disregard the objection that the non-commissioned staff 
of departments would suffer by our keeping the best men 
with their regiments. The Army must not be sacrificed to the 
staff", whose sole purpose is to maintain the discipline and morale 
of the Army. Moreover, the minor departmental staff in ques- 
tion, might be advantageously recruited from the hill schools for 
soldiers’ children, a measure which would go far to check wasted 
extravagance, and peculation, in the lower grades of the Publ?^' 
Works and Army Commissariat Departments. t 

But our Educational measures will be defective without a 
^lusic Class. It could be easily formed under the Kegiinental 
xiandmaster. The population from which our recruits are drawn, 
have evinced a decided taste for music, and we should turn the 
feeling to account in the education of adults. The facts and 
arguments on this subject, are, however, best stated in the words 
of" the Rev. F. D. Maurice. ''Of all experiments in English 
‘ education, beyond comparison the most successful has been that 
' for diffusing a knowledge of .music, and a love of music, among 
' our people. The Mechanics^ institutes have attracted a few men 
#F here and there, and those generally not mechanics ; the classes 
' of# Mr. Hullah have brought thousands together, of both sexes, 

‘ in London and in every part of England. Every order, down 
' to the lowest, has felt the impulse. * * There have been in- 
^ dications in various quarters that a craving both for instrumon- 
' tal and v8cal music has been awakened among mechanics in 
^ London and the provinces, indications which I believe we ought 
'to consider as distinctly providential. Few persons have less 
' motive to estimate them highly than I have ; few, from utter 
‘ ignorance of the whole subject, would be more inclined to over- 
' look them. But it is impossible not to confess that they are 
^ the most significant facts which have yet come under our no- 
' tice, facts' which from .their strangeness and their inconsistency 

* with all our anticipations require to be reflected on. Music 
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* will never, surely, occupy the most conspicuous place in any good 
^ scheme of education. 13ut if it has taken stronger hold of those 
^ whom we desire to educate, than any other study has done, 

^ especially if it has laid hold of them when we thought that 
^any other study was more in agreement with their previous 
' tastes and habits of mind, there must be something in it which 
^inay help us to understand what is needed in all studios, some- 
' thing which may deepen and widen our thoughts respecting 
^ the nature of education itself. * * * To understand this ques- 

* tion rightly, you must put yourselves in the place, not exactly 
^ of some utterly dull and incapable listener like myself, but, of 
^some simple clown, all whose work has been of the roughest 
‘ kind, but who has had a father and mother, perhaps a wife and 
‘children, and who possesses the strange power which it has 
‘ never occurred to him to think about, of recollecting that which 
‘ has been in his own life, of anticipating that which shall be. 

. « V cry strange ! This clown is a creature that looks before and 
\aftcr. All the economy of his existence is adapted to one pos- 
\easmg these faculties; he is descended from those wlio are in 
‘\^eir graves ; those are climbing his knees who will be play- 
' ihg or working on this earth when he is in /iis grave. 1 cau- 
*not tell what these strange sounds, so unlike the ordinary 
‘ discourse which he hears when talking about the weather, 

^ or buying and selling in the market, mean to him ; but ^ 
‘ am quiet sure it has something to do with these memories, 

‘ and hopes, and fears of his ; that it joins itself to a number 

* of vague feelings which he has had about other days, and 
‘ about faces which he has seen and hands which he has press- 
' ed ; that it gives them a kind of distinctness which they 
‘ had not before. I cannot explain how this comes to pass, 
^and I am sure he could not. The music speaks to something 
^within him which the ordinary language • does not speak to,i 

* something more near to his own very self, touching wyes 
^ which that language does not reach, and making them vibrate.” 
The memory and hope, which the music stirs within him, — 
^‘this inemury, which the ancients called the mother of arts, 

* may not be that, but a very vulgar, Bim{)le thing, wiiich we can 
‘ all define and understand ; this Hope, with which not only 
‘ the bloom but the substance of our being seems to be involved, 

‘ may^ when it is submitted to a satisfactory analysis, shrink into 
^ a veiy obvious, intelligible, unmarvellous quality. But I am 

* ii0t^>eaking of either in this refined state ; 1 am speaking of 
^ thein as they rise in the heart of a day labourer. To him they 
‘ are wonderfuL and the music which mingles so curiously and 
‘intricately with them is wonderful also. It must depend I 
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* suppose, very much upon the case oC those who provide it for 
‘ him, whether it shall awaken only some slight and momentary 

‘ titillation of pleasure, or the deepest and most energetic . 
‘ thoughts ; whether it shall be impressed into the service of his 

* ordinary habits of thinking, and acting and receive its shape 
‘and hue from them, or shall be instrumental in raising them 
‘ and giving them a nobler form and brighter coloring ; whether 
‘ it ahall be°the vision of an occasional luxury which the rich man 
‘ may enjoy to surfeiting— he only at rare intervals — or whe- 
‘ ther it shall speak to him of a divine order which was before 
‘ the discords of earth began, which works on in the midst of 
‘them, and into which the pure of heart, who prefer their bu- 
‘man heritage to any other, may freely enter, yet, even the 

* vul”'arest street music is an education to the hearts of those 
‘ who stand at the doors of pestilential dwellings to listen to it. 

‘ Till that day which shall unseal all pent-up words and reveal 
‘the secrets of all hearts, it may not be known what thoughts . 

‘ have been stirred up in human spirits by sounds that fell utter- 

‘ ly dead upon pur ears ; what authentic tidings of invisible thinp 
‘came to them through those channels when other avenues seem- 
‘ to be closed ; what awakenings of conscience, what asjnratioinf 

* after truths never yet ])crceived, what search for treasures that 
‘ had been lost.” What pulsations, throbbings, beginnings, of a 

higher life, which with the vivifying influences of eduQation may 
renovate the whole man. “ I have only justified the musical 
‘ education on the ground that it arouses men, shut up in the 

* dreariest mechanical employments, even sunk in moral dehase- 
‘ ment, to a feeling of their spiritual existence, to the conscious- 
‘ ness of belonging to another economy than that which is con- 
‘ versant with the making or selling of commodities.” 

In showing the benign influences, on both married and single, 
* which may radiate from soldiers’ families, we have advanced, 
by. one step, our argument for soldiers’ marriages. But the 
subject has a wider range. In the words of Sir C. hiapier, 
“ it affects the health, morality, and strength of our Army in 
‘ various ways, such as desertion, population, and other points. ’ 
It affects ^he stamina, both physical and moral, of our working 
classes, and our people, — the temper of a nation that to be con- 
tented must be virtuous,— the propagating or the spawning, 
power, which is the military, the naval, the commercial, the colo- 
nizing power, of the British race. 

The Army withdraws from civil society nigh 300,000 men, 
and prohibits all, except a small percentage, from marrying. 
The natural proportion of females to males does not however con- 
form to the military code, and surplus females are driven to 
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prostitution, who as soldiers’ wives might have kept their hus- 
bands sober^ and brought up a robust olfspring. But these 
victims of our Army system unconsciously iiiHict on it a just 
retribution. By demoralizing the poor, and sowing the seeds 
of disease among our labouring classes, aud in our recruiting 
depfits, they debase the progeny of the nation, and swell the 
invaliding rolls of the Army, and will gradually become 
the means of sending to it recruits worse tempered, because 
worse favored, than the strong stalwart men who gained its 
reputation for prowess. The mass of evil must grow too in 
volume as it rolls. The soldiers annually discharged will in- 
crease the wages of prostitution, and consequently its num- 
bers ; men who in the Army were permitted to be incontinent, 
rather than to marry, cannot, when confirmed in vice, prefer 
the holy estate of matrimony. These are not mere conjectures, 
facts support our views. Let us view them first where we can 
.regard them without prejudice, viz. among the French. In the 
Taigh ratio of soldiers to the working population, in the large 
wnbers that are drawn to the army, only to return after a term 
oWears, with unsettled habits, to civil society, the English and 
'.Ljrench Armies now closely resemble one another; — if the cons- 
cription create a difference it is in favor of the French Army, 
where the mixture of all classes in the ranks, gives a restraining 
influence to the educated over the ignorant. The standard^ 
height of recruits has been greatly low^ered in the French 
Army, for the population is being exhausted by two causes, viz. 
the conscription which prevents marriages and a feeling in 
French society which works out the same results as probiitu- 
tion, and the restriction on marriages. The massacres of the 
^ first Revolution, and the wars of Napoleon, may sufficiently 
‘ account for the diminution of the French population up to a 
‘recent date, but a new cause is now in operation, tending 
‘powerfully to the same result. The old frugality of the 
‘ French has been banished by the present regime, and luxury 
‘ and extravagance are now the prevailing habit. Saving and 
‘ hoarding are at an end, and people live up to their means, if 
‘ not beyond their means. One prudence only is €r'bservable, 

‘ and that is, in avoiding the charges incidental to a number of 
‘ children. The saying so common in England ‘where Heaven 
‘ sends mouths it sends meat’ is unknown in France, and the 
‘ number of mouths to be fed is adjusted strictly to the means 
‘ of feeding them. A husband and wife have one or two children, 

‘ or none at all, as The Times observes, according to their 
‘ |||a8 of what they can afford. Of course then, in proportion 
enlarged expenditure for objects of luxury and show is 
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^ the circumscribed space for the nursery. * * Every thing 
‘ cannot be afforded. A choice must be made, and we see what 
* it is. The preferred issue of the French couple are their own 
‘favourite pleasures, dress, equipages, good living, gambling. 

‘ Children would narrow the means for these enjoyments, or 
‘ leave for them no means whatever, therefore children are not 
‘ born to curtail their parents' pleasures, and the want of them 
‘ is not felt where all is grown to the gratification of vanity 
‘ and the senses. * * The evil is not confined to^he wealthy 
‘ classes ; it descends through all classes with the modification 
‘ of circumstances. The shopkeeper and his wife, the artizan 
‘ and his wife, are all for the vanities and enjoyments within 
‘their reach as much as the millionaire and his wife. The oc- 
‘ cupation for the thoughts, which politics once provided being 
‘ gone, the general pursuit now is pleasure, and the means of 
‘ obtaining it by hook or by crook, generally on the miry field 
‘ of tlie fiourse. In such a state of things there must be a 
‘ tendency to every sort of degeneracy, moral and physical ; and^ 
‘we may expect to see the French nation, under the sway of ' 
‘its present intensely selfish vices, dwindling more than under/ 

‘ tlie guillotine of the Terrousts or the desultory wars of the firsts 
‘ Napoleon. Her declining population is the reproachful record 
‘ against her.” 

involving England in a like reproach, there is no surer 
means than prostitution, the correlative of an enforced celibacy 
in the Array. Let us consider the facts. In England and 
AVales there were about 450,000 abandoned unfortunates, and 
among them a large class of widows and others, of whom a well 
informed authority says ; — “ They often have to seek a mainte- 
‘ nance for helpless orphans, or if the wives of soldiers, by the 
‘ unnatural rules of the service separated from their husbands, 

‘ tliey are left to struggle with abject poverty, suffering with 
‘ their offspring, privations heart-rending to contemplate, their 
‘ anticipations still, and ever, wretchedness, their only hope the 
‘ grave.” The most abandoned of the females swarm in thou- 
sands at our naval and recruiting stations, “ congregating wher • 

‘ ever men are to be found in the greatest number, and especi- 
‘ ally courting those in the service of the Crown who may be 
‘ dissevered from chaste wives, or prohibited from lawful wed- 
‘ lock, by thoSb laws and usages which are a curse to the com- 
‘ munity.” In Woolwich hospital, alone, from 1837 to 1857, 
there were 31,003 admissions from venereal diseases. But 
these observations refer to England ; and we have yet to realize 
the grosser teipptations of eighty thousand European sol- 
diers ill India. Here is a description of oriental vice.*'* The truth 

Ju^’E, 1860. 3 C * 
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* is, your heathen is not only vicious, but plunges deep into the 
^ very depths of vice. Vice is not an indulgence simply, it is 
‘also a horrible mystery; heathen, and especially oriental na- 
‘ ture, is not content with the indulgence, but dives into the 
‘ mystery. It goes behind the veil, it penetrates into the sane- 
‘ tuary, it searches the inner depths and recesses, it makes dis- 
‘ coveries in the horrible interior, it follows up the subject and 
‘ goes into abominable subtleties and refinements of vice, from 
‘ which Oftristian nature even in its worst examples shrinks 
‘ back. There is something insatiable about heathen vice, and 
‘ especially oriental vice ; it falls unless it is in progress, is al- 
‘ ways penetrating further, and going beyond its present self. 
‘ And this is true especially of these two great departments of 
‘ vice, — lust and cruelty. Who can sound the depths of oriental 
‘ licence in these two fields ? What a horrible shape does ven- 
‘ geance assume in the oriental mind ; what epicurean refine- 
‘ ments .of pain; what exquisite tortures; what subtle agonies 
‘ has it suggested ; what an intricate and acute development it 

* has given to the subject ; what a luxury of cruelty has it dived 
' ‘ into, brooding pleasurably over its victim, watching the pro- 

cess of suffering, and fostering with tender care the precious 
‘ seed of hatred, as if it were loth to bring it too soon to luatu- 
‘ rity, even by the death of the object. This is the mystery 
‘ cruelty. We forbear to enter into another mystery connc(|(lCtt 
‘ with the other department of vice just mentioned. The mys- 
‘ tery of oriental lust need not be alluded to, to raise horror 
‘ and awe, as at the idea of something indescribable and incx- 

* plicablc, we cannot say ^y/j^crnatural.” 

In the depths of tliis extreme licentiousness our European 
soldiers are plunged by native women ; till sin when it hath 
conceived bringetli forth drunkenness and despair, and deep 
cursings, from hearts which trace their ruin to the restriction 
on soldiers’ mai'riages. The returns of crime and disease, in ii 
regiment show a much heavier proportion of unmarried than of 
married, proving incontestably that the men who have wives are 
infinitely better soldiers ; for the restraint of Christian marriage 
on animal passion, and the purer feelings of the w»ife, moderate 
the grossness of rough natures, induce self-control and self-ab- 
negation, create in a word the sanctity of manners which is a 
strong external defence of virtue, while the chartered liber- 
tiijism in tlie ranks, arising from our military' usages, generates 
selfishness and self-indulgence, (sources of ill-temper and crime,) 
among men who, above all classes, should bear each other’s bur- 
dens. 

* To woniffn, so helpful to the clergyman and the schoolmaster, 
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, — to this her iniluence in purifying the moral atmosphere and 
spreading a cheerful contented spirit around her, — we must assign 
a foremost place in our Army Reform, or else, all other mea- 
sures for the soldiers’ benefit will be nugatory. We read this 
lesson in our history of the class from which he is taken, the 
class that multiply marriages in proportion as their wages in- 
crease. There is a true interest now awakened in the wel- 
‘ fare of country labourers, whieh, beginning by providing 
‘ better schooling, is now directed to their bodily health and 
‘ their homes, it may seem that provision for their physical 
‘ wants should have come first, but we believe that precedence 
‘ has been well given to the spiritual and moral nature. The 
‘ labourer, by his schooling, has become far better fitted to appre- 

* ciate the comforts of an improved home. lie wants, now, a 
‘ place for his books, and his bureau, and his arm chair, posses- 

♦ ‘sions not dreamt of fifty years ago. Ilis wife can make use 
^ both of the oven and the boiler, for little daily luxuries beyond 

* bread and washing, and he has means for purchasing a third^^ 
^ bed-stead. To have given the boon of a well built cottage to 

‘ the course unlettered hind of the last century would hav«/ 
‘often been casting pearls before swine, as is literally the Cu^iSr-- 
‘ in Ireland, where the best room is allotted to the pig.” Here, 
the wife is the presiding genius that gives a zest to home com- 
^^rts ; and so, too, the sums {spent in lodging the soldier will 
avail little, if not sui)plemented by a liberal expenditure in edu- 
cating him, while both sums will be half wasted unless we 
multiply married men’s quarters, remove the restriction on 
their numbers, and so bring married and single, alike, with- 
in reach of home influences^ and of the sanctity of manners. 
The cost of additional barrack room will be met by the decrease 
of hospital charges and crime both in the Army ;p.nd in the 
home population, while the moral results will repay a thousand- 
fold the extra cost of passages and of removing families from 
one station to another. In fact the last objection has been uii- 
. tenable ever since convicts’ families have been conveyed witli 
them by thousands, to the penal settlements, at the public ex- 
pense. ^ 

Nevertheless, tlie reform is condemned by many military 
authorities who look to the difficulty of managing soldiers’ wives, 
and to their connivance in bringing liquor into barracks. The 
objection is rooted in the present degraded state of the soldiery, 
and will diminish under the ameliorating influences we have 
considered. It may be corrected, also, by providing proper 
means of subsistence for soldiers* families. This, however, belongs 

* to the next division of our subject; here we frill onfy note 
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that the monthly subsistence allowance for the soldier’s wife 
was reduced from ei^ht rupees to the present rate of five rupees 
when the cost of his own ratioti> now exceeding ten rupees a 
monthj was only 6^ rupees. 

Why, then, should a reform, in the interests of morals and of 
the public weal, be longer hindered by prejudices which the 
advancing tread of time must trample in the dust ? In 1857-58, 
Providence consolidated British rule in India, by placing it 
more exclusively in British hands, in those who, as having been 
enlisted for physical soundness and vigour, can propagate the 
best types of the British race. Why, then, should not the 
words go forth from our Government to its European soldiery, 
increase, and multiply, and replenish this land of India, and 
subdue it, as well by the industrial organizations of yourselves 
and families in peace, as by your prowess in war. 

It is patent to reflecting men that employment for the soldier’s ♦ 
vacant hours would diminish drunkenness, but the mass of the 
vsoldiery may not perceive this, or seeing it they may shut their 
f yes to the light. As most of them enlisted from a distaste for 
* S^dy industry, the mere formation of regimental workshops, 

, ,.3^oad of correcting their idle habits, might only revive former 
courses, viz. intervals of work, with longer intervals of drunken- 
ness or debauchery. We must, therefore, stimulate them by 
hoi)c, the hope of increasing their pension or of buying their 
(diarge with the savings of industry, husbanded for them in a 
Having’s Bank, or in a Government Assurance Fund. But the 
work which shall be adequate to sustain this hope must be con- 
stant, remunerative, and varied, so that the unskilled as well as 
the skilled, all who wish to escape from the present or to lay by 
for the future, may have suflScient work, and sufficient profit 
Irom their^toil, to speed the day of their discharge, or to increase 
the provision for their old age. Now, this requires a high or- 
ganization of labour, to which our officers are unequal, and which 
in civil life, is effected by the capitalist, trained to his work, 
and whose faculties are sharpened by self-interest. In place of 
the capitalist we must have in each regiment an organizer of 
labour, like Mr. Williams of the Jubbulpore School %{ Industry, 
to push the products of labour in the best markets, to allot 
hundreds of workmen each to his own specialty, and to be 
watchful ot expedients, or of the ever multiplying mechani- 
cal inventions, for saving labour. Thus only, can work in 
a regiment become general, for the mass of the soldiery arc 
agriculturists, ‘weavers, or other inferior workmen. Extensive 
employment for them depends on labour saving machines. 
Gu\ornincnt fcr instance might order that clothing for the 
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army be made up in European corps* and that iron work, 
leather, wood, and sailmaker’s work, from other departments, 
be provided in abundance for the European soldier ; but without 
machines, only a smail number in a regiment could profit by the 
orders ; nay the demand might cease from an insufficient com- 
plement of tailors, shoemakers, sawyers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and other artificers. With machines on tlie other hand, private 
orders as well as Government demands could be executed. 
Take for illustration the sewing machine, which could fully 
employ any number of soldiers’ families, and male labour besides. 
The better sort of these machines can make almost every thing 
for which the needle or awl is used; upper and under clothing 
for both sexes, mitts, gloves, caps, boot and shoe-closing, 
harness, saddlery, carriage furniture, hats, trunks, carpet bags, 
sacks, sails, &c. In short an ordinary shuttle machine will stitch 
• equally well, cither a shirt collar, or a leather trace for harness, 

‘ and can be aj)plied to every sort of tailoring or shoe-work,” pro* 
ducing stitches from four to forty in an inch, in a moment, and^ 
seams of every desired curve and angle. The only parts of 3? 

‘ coat which cannot yet be sewed by the machine arc the buttoy 
‘holes, and sewing on the buttons.” Again; — cotton spuat^^ 
water power is superior to the product of steam power ; and 
mills for cotton, flax, or flour, moved by wind or water power, 
^ight diversify the remunerative employments of the soldiers, 
locality or other considerations determining the choice of the 
work Stone-cutting, weaving, dyeing, and other occupations, 
will suggest themselves to residents in the Upper Provinces. 
Dyeing especially invites the application of European skill and 
labour, under organizers of industry aided by the intelligent coun- 
sel of medical officers of European corps. “ In favor of the In- 
‘ dian art of dyeing much has been said which a close inquiry 
‘ will not bear out. Cotton having been for ages the fabric of dress, 

‘ and coloured cotton petticoats worn by all females but those of 
^ rank, while nature has been lavish towards this country in the 
^ supply of dyes, it might have been expected that the dyeing and 
‘printing of cotton goods would have been brought to a high 
‘ state of perfection in India ; that every effort would, ages ago, 

‘ have been made by the native dyers to fix durably the splcn- 
‘ did dyes their country affords. But the same sleepy adhe- 
‘ rence to custom is marked in this as in all other trades. Their 
‘ ignorance and waste of the materials they act upon, and of 
‘ their own labour, is shown in almost every part of a native 
‘ dye-work. Their mordants are of uncertain composition, and 
‘badly applied. Black and red are their only very durable 
‘ colours. Their blue dyeing of cotton is so ill [Performed, that 
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few wafihings reduce the colour of native blue goods from th% 
^deepest to the lightest shade. The reason is that in this, the 
^ land of indigo, its use is not thoroughly understood. The blue 

* vat is not properly made, being more a suspension than proper 

* solution of the dye, which does not undergo deoxidation, the 
‘ ai)parent change upon which its solubility depends in the Eng- 
lish blue vat.” We borrow this illustration from Dr. Julius 
Jeffreys, whose work on the British Army in India abounds 
with suggestions which if applied by regimental organizers of 
industry, would make even the dissolute and drunken among 
our soldiery the civilisers of the East. The requisite build- 
ings and dead stock should be provided by Government ; the 
results would justify the expense, as the outlay could be 
repaid by the soldiers from the proceeds of their industry. 
A fair division of profits between them and the superinten- 
dent might be easily arranged. Until a conviction for drunk- 
enness the soldier might retain his money ; but thereafter he 

* should be allowed to work only on the condition that the whole, 
w a part of his earnings may, at the discretion of his command- 

officer, be placed to his credit in an Assurance Fund, towards 

increase of his pension, or towards purchase money for his 
discharge, or against his discharge without pension. The moral 
effect oi such rule would be great ; it would strengthen the 
hands of authority, would create a marked disfinction, both 
to comforts and prospects, between the sober, industrious soldier, 
and his drunken dissolute comrade, and so would excite a moral 
feeling among the soldiery, — a powerful public opinion — against 
drunkenness, which would#check it more effectually than the 
Articles of War. The same feeliflg, the same opinion precisely, 
has subdued intemperance in the higher classes of society ; and 
a crowning blow might then be struck, by prohibiting the sale 
of spirits in canteens. 

Industrial organizations, therefore, an increase of marriages 
amidst so many facilities for supporting a family, regimental 
schools, and the hope of obtaining through industry and educa- 
tion, the means lor an early discharge or a comfortable provision 
in old age, would raise ^our European soldiery to the^level of the 
superior working classeSVui England. 

But one thing th(^ lackest ♦ * ♦ * ♦ follow me !” The 
Army Befonner musti^heed this admonition. Improve as we 
may j/he condition oi the soldier, do what we will to reform him, 
something will yet remain which mere moral agencies will not 
breathings of sprit which education will deepen but will 
nSt satisfy, restless, an4 by himself not understood, longings of 
the soUl| which, unless airecled to God may be perverted to evil. 
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Statistics prove that mere' education does not prevent crime, and 
our common sense tells us that in the rough and ready life 
of the soldier, howsoever improved, in his barrack residence 
among hundreds, there will be trials of temper, irritation for 
mind and body, little ills that are hardest to bear and that sour 
ill regulated minds, but which the soldier may be taught to en- 
dure by the religion which inspires a cheerful temper, telling 
him in whatsoever station of life he is therewith to be content, 
and breathing of the charity that will bear and forbear. 

And in this land where death so often disturbs natural affec- 
tions by removing tlieir object, causing sad revulsions in some 
natures, especial need is there for the Ileavenly Dove to hover 
over our barrack places, to tranquillize wills which the tendrils 
of a human love, ere suddenly snapped, may alone have kept frtm 
vice and crime. In the class from which our recruits are drawn, 
it is not uncommon for the steady sober citizen to sink into evil 
courses on the death of a loved wife or child. 

Or again, our eighty thousand European soldiers, aliens 
among millions, who uphold British sway by commanding th 
fears, would double their strength by conciliating the respect, 
the masses, through the practice of Christian morality. In \ 
said Napoleon, the moral force is to the physical, as thre^ 
one. 

For these reasons, expenditure ought to be liberally in 
lor religion. Every regiment should, in general, hav 
testaut and a Boman Catholic Chaplain, or where tl 
almost exclusively of one persuasion, there might ^ 
lains of that persuasion. The chaplains should b' 
attached to the corps, accompanying it to any sta* 
or colony, to which it may be sent. The regimr 
permanent home, or pastoral.charge — many, 
would be their children whom they had br 
.all would be their especial flock, whom 
more effectually than is possible witl 
cipliue, from evil ways, AVitlihcld by 
from friendly converse with the 'soldi 
promote kindly feelings between t 
a more charitable appreciation by tlu 
and feelings, a more sympathizing co. 
soldier’s condition, feelings, ditflculties 
in fact, for the soldier^s lot, which sh< 
officers in the degree that the soldier sj( 
telligence, industry, morals, and self-re 

The relations between a military v 
serve a moment’s study. When the edut 





